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MINUTE  OF  SYNOD 

RESPECTING  THE  TESTIMONY. 


"  Broughton  Place  Church, 
Edinburgh,  20th  September   1827. 

"  The  United  Associate  Synod  met,  and  was  consti- 
tuted by  the  Reverend  Alexander  Duncan,  Moderator. 

"  Inter  alia,  Having  completed  the  reading  and  cor- 
recting of  the  Draft  of  a  Testimony,  the  Synod  unani- 
mously enacted  as  follows  : — That  while  they  retain  the 
Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms  (as  recognised  in  the 
Basis  of  Union),  and  the  Summary  of  Principles,  as  their 
creed,  or  profession  of  faith,  or  Terms  of  Communion,  and 
therefore  do  not  elevate  the  Testimony  to  the  place  of 
authority  which  these  standards  occupy  ;  they,  having 
deliberately  reviewed  it,  do  adopt  and  sanction  it  as  a 
defence  and  illustration  of  the  principles  and  design  of  the 
Secession,  and  do  earnestly  recommend  it  to  the  candid 
and  diligent  perusal  of  all  under  their  charge. 

"  And  farther,  the  Synod  agreed  that  a  reference  shall 
be  made  to  said  Testimony  in  the  Formula  of  Ordina- 
tion, and  that  the  5th  question  shall  be  expressed  in  the 
following  terms  : — '  Do  you  consider,  as  still  valid,  those 
reasons  of  Secession  from  the  Judicatories  of  the  Establish- 
ed Church,  which  are  stated  in  the  Testimonies  emitted 
by  the  Secession  Church  ;  namely,  the  sufferance  of  error 
without  adequate  censure  ;  the  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  the  Christian  people  in  the  choice  and  settlement  of 


their  ministers  under  the  law  of  patronage  ;  the  neglect 
or  relaxation  of  discipline  ;  the  restraint  of  ministerial  free- 
dom in  opposing  maladministration  ;  and  the  refusal  of 
the  prevailing  party  to  be  reclaimed?  Do  you  approve  of 
the  principles  and  design  of  the  Secession,  for  the  more  full 
illustration  of  which,  the  Testimony,  as  adopted  by  the 
United  Associate  Synod  in  September  1827,  has  been 
emitted  ?  and  do  you  resolve  through  grace  to  prosecute 
the  design  of  the  Secession  V 

"The  Synod  also  agreed,  that  said  Testimony  shall  be 
printed  and  published  at  a  moderate  price,  for  the  use  of 
the  Churches  under  their  care  : — that  the  Basis  of  Union, 
the  Formula  of  Ordination,  and  the  Summary  of  Princi- 
ples, shall  be  printed  uniformly  with  the  Testimony,  and 
appended  to  it ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Peddie,  Andrew  Lo- 
thian, John  Brown  (Edinburgh),  John  Ritchie,  and 
George  Barlas,  with  the  Moderator,  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed a  Committee,  to  take  the  proper  measures  to  as- 
certain and  to  determine  the  amount  of  the  edition,  to 
transact  and  agree  with  a  bookseller  as  to  the  printing  and 
publishing  of  these  documents,  and  to  superintend  the 
printing  of  them." 

(Signed)         "  William  Kidston,  St/nod- Clerk.1' 
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PART  I. 

HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE 

SECESSION. 


INTRODUCTION. 


The  Holv  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and    General  view  of  the  loa- 
the New  Testament?,  which  reveal  "  the      J.°J?  M*  rndiof  Jub; 

.     .  ,      -  T?    ,  .  ,,        listing  a    Confession    of 

whole  counsel  of  God,  concerning  all  Faith,  and  of  supporting 
things  necessary  for  his  glory  and  our  u  b-v  a  Testimony. 
salvation,"  are  the  only  rule  of  our  faith  and  practice, — a  rule 
of  supreme  authority/ infallible,  and  permanent,  by  which 
we  are  to  examine  "  all  decrees  of  Councils,  opinions  of  an- 
cient writers,  doctrines  of  men,  and  private  spirits." 

These  precious  oracles  are  committed  to  the  church,  with 
the  injunction  to  preserve  them  pure  and  entire,  and  to  teach 
and  observe  all  things  whatsoever  Christ  has  commanded. 
That  the  church  may  fulfil  this  important  trust,  especially 
when  the  authority  of  Scripture  is  pleaded  in  support  of  er- 
ror and  corruption',  it  is  her  incumbent  duty  to  exhibit  a  lu- 
minous and  concise  Statement  of  those  things  which  are  un- 
derstood by  her  to  be  taught  in  the  word  of  God.  Though 
such  a  confession  of  her  faith  adds  nothing  to  the  authority 
of  the  truth,  yet  it  displays  and  vindicates  it  ;  and  supplies 
an  instrument  well  adapted  for  instructing  the  ignorant,  fur 
establishing  the  wavering,  for  discovering  the  friends  of  the 
truth  to  each  other,  and  uniting  them  in  the  fellowship  and 
defence  of  the  Gospel,  for  transmitting  its  doctrines  and  or- 
dinances to  the  succeeding  age,  and  for  exhibiting  the  state 
of  the  attainments  of  the  church  in  different  periods,  and  thus 
enabling  us,  by  comparing  the  various  confessions  which  she 
has  emitted,  to  mark  her  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
truth,  or  her  declension  from  its  purity.  Indeed,  no  ecclesi- 
astical society  can  exist,  without  recognising,  in  some  way, 
certain  principles  as  the  basis  of  their  union  and  the  rule  of 
their  administrations  and  fellowship  ;  and,  on  many  ac- 
count-, it  is  better  that  these  principles  should  be  defined 
and  methodised  in  some  well  digested  u  form  of  sound  words,* 
than  that  they  should  be  left  to  the  mutual  understai:- 
of  the  members  of  the  church.* 

Such  explanatory  exhibitions,  however,  must  still  be  sub- 
ject to  review.  Being  the  productions  of  men  "  who  know 
but  in  part,"  they  cannot  lay  claim  to  perfection*  They 
may  admit,  as  articles  of  the  Christian  faith,  principles  which 
the  Scripture-  do  not  sanction,  or  they  may  not  give  to  i 
the  place  due  to  its  intrinsic  and  relative  importance,  or  they 
may  employ  an  ambiguous  phraseology,  which  renders  such 

*   Vide  Part  II.  chap.  II.  sect.  x.  §  1. 
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exhibition!  nugatory,    Af  i  bond  of  union  they  mny  ambl 
too  wide  a  range  Of  particulars,  or  their  limit-  may  1- 
circumscribed.      Successive  generations  in  the  church 
hound  to  judge  for  themseivei  in  matters  of  faith  and  prac- 
tice,  by  consulting  the  Scriptures  with  humility  and  prayer, 
that  their  "faith  may  Stand  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but 
in  the  power  of  God."     And  public  confe^ionsurcreedsjltot 
only  do  not  obstruct,  but,  in  various  ways,  aid  >uch  an  in- 
quiry.    While  they  check  a  disposition  to  precipitate  change, 
than  which  nothing  is  more  unfavourable  to  enlightened 
progress,  they  furni>h  us  with  an  excellent  mean-  of  assist- 
ing inquiry,  by  presenting  us  with  the  deliberate  judgment 
of  the  wise  and  good,  and  with  the  evidence  on  which  that 
judgment  rests. 

But  though  the  principle,  that  the  best  ecclesiastical  for- 
mularies are  still  subject  to  review,  is  acknowledged  by  all 
the  Protestant  churches,  yet  seldom  has  any  church  exem- 
plified that  principle.  Aversion  to  the  labour  of  investiga- 
tion, the  fear  of  injurious  consequences,  and,  above  all,  reve- 
rence for  human  authority,  dispose  the  generations  which 
succeed  an  age  of  high  attainment,  to  resist  all  change,  as  if 
no  improvement  could  be  made,  and  to  acquiesce  in  what  baa 
been  effected,  as  if  it  comprised  all  the  views  of  Divine  truth 
which  the  church  should  display.*  The  Confession  of  the 
church,  then,  ought  to  exhibit  the  immutable  doctrines,  or- 
dinances and  laws  of  Christ :  and  it  is  not  unworthy  of  re- 
mark, that  the  various  confessions  which  particular  associa- 
tions of  Christians,  existing  in  periods  and  countries  remote 
from  each  other,  have  published,  display  a  wonderful  har- 
mony of  sentiment.  Each  of  the  Reformed  Churches  gave 
forth  a  solemn  confession  of  its  faith,  respecting  the  doctrine, 
worship,  and  order,  which  Christ  had  revealed;  and  the  ahadea 
of  difference  to  be  found  among  them  are  extremely  slight.  Nor 
did  their  views  on  these  great  subjects,  though  displaying,  as 
might  be  expected,  more  precision  and  fulness,  sul»tantially 
differ  from  the  creeds  voluntarily  emitted  by  the  ancient 
Councils,  or  the  confessions  subsequently  exhibited,  by  the 
individuals,  and  the  communities,  who  conflicted  with  the 
errors  and  intolerance  of  the  man  of  sin. 


*  The  National  Synod  of  France  is  an  honourable  exception.  It 
was  the  practice  of  that  Synod,  after  the  roll  was  made  up,  to  read 
first,  all  the  articles  of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  and  next,  the  Canons 
of  their  discipline.  Remarks  and  proposals  of  alterations,  whether 
made  verbally  by  the  members  present,  or  communicated  in  writing 
from  the  Provincial  Synods,  or  from  individuals,  were  heard  and  con- 
sidered ;  and  were  approved,  or  rejected,  or  transmitted  to  the  Pro- 
vincial Synods,  who  were  appointed  to  report  to  the  next  meeting  of 
the  National  Synod.  After  which  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  sworn 
and  subscribed  by  all  the  deputies.  —  Quick's  Synodicon. 
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TJda  harmony  arises  from  the  simplicity  and  clearness 
with  which  fundamental  principles  are  revealed  in  the  Scrip- 
tures, from  the  intimate  connection  which  subsists  among 
the  several  parts  of  truth  and  duty,  and  from  the  tendencies 
and  effects  of  the  influence  of  that  one  Spirit,  who  animates 
jumI  enlightens  all  the  saints,  and  who  abides  in  the  church, 
^Rt  he  may  lead  her  into  all  the  truth. 

But  While  the  great  principles  of  the  faith  and  of  the  pro- 
fession of  the  church  remain  the  same,  they  admit  of  much 
diversity  in  the  modes,  both  of  stating  them,  and  of  apply- 
ing them  to  the  various  objects  on  which  they  ought  to  be 
made  to  bear.  The  external  relations  and  circumstances  of 
the  church  undergo  many  changes.  Attempts  are  made,  in 
different  ways,  to  adulterate  the  Gospel,  and  to  rob  its  pro- 
fessors, sometimes  of  one  privilege,  and  sometimes  of  another. 
Errors  and  defections,  now  in  one  form  and  then  in  another, 
may  arise  and  threaten  to  prevail,  to  the  unspeakable  injury 
of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  of  the  piety,  purity  and 
comfort  of  the  members  of  the  church. 

Now,  if  the  church  would  act  with  wisdom  and  faithful- 
ness in  these  circumstances,  and  secure  the  important  ends 
of  her  existence  on  earth,  she  must  strenuously  support  the 
great  scriptural  principles  which  she  has  embodied  in  her 
Confession,  and,  with  an  enlightened  and  temperate  zeal, 
apply  them,  for  establishing  her  members  in  the  present 
truth,  for  warning  and  fortifying  them  against  temptations, 
and  for  resisting  and  suppressing  the  spirit  of  error  and  ini- 
quity. 

Without  specifying,  at  present,  what  may  be  incumbent 
on  the  faithful  who  fill  a  private  station  in  *the  church,  for 
promoting  these  purposes,  we  mention  two  things  which  be- 
long to  her  pa>tors.  The  first  relates  to  their  stated  adminis- 
trations. In  these,  they  should  not  only  explain  and  vin- 
dicate the  several  parts  of  our  holy  |  n,  and  continu- 
ally direct  and  urge  to  practical  purity  and  stedfastne-s  ; 
but,  as  the  result  of  a  wise  and  vigilant  inspection  of  the 
changing  state  of  the  flock,  and  of  "external  circumstances, 
should  make  their  administrations  to  bear,  in  a  particular 
manner,  on  those  doctrines  and  duties  which  are  in  immi- 
nent danger  of  being  neglected  and  corrupted,  and  against 
those  errors  which  may  threaten  to  bemostseductive.  Thesame 
principles  are  maintained,  but  the  exhibition  of  them  is  mo- 
dified as  may  best  promote  the  edifying  of  the  body  of  Ch 
The  second  relates  to  their  proceedings  when  they  meet 
gether  in  Judgment.  That  they  may  counteract  the  van 
causes  which  operate  to  the  prejudice  of  the  faith  once  de- 
livered to  the  stints  it  i<  their' duty  to  vindicate  the  truth 
and  importance  of  the  constitutional  principles  which  are 
1,  and  to  testify  against  contrary  en 
While,  therefore,  the  principles  embodied  in  the  Confession 
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of  a  church  can  mare  rarely  require  a-change^  her  Testimony, 

as  one  of  the  means  by  which  she  rapports  and  applies  these 
principles,  and  maintains  a  practical  adherence  to  theni,  ne- 
cessarily varies  with  the  varying  aspect  ol  error.  It  hence 
appOUt,  that  tlioiiLrh  ecclesiastical    associations,  existing  in 

different  countries,  may  be  substantially  one  in  their  state- 
ments of  truth,  yet  the  testimonies  which  they  publish  as  a 
Eart  of  their  practical  administrations,  may  differ  widely 
'om  each  other. 

This  general  principle  might  receive  illustration  from  a 
comparison  of  the  epistles  sent  to  the  primitive  churches  by 
the  apostles,  with  the  particular  circumstances  of  those 
ehurches  respectively.  While  they  contain  the  doctrines 
which  the  apostles  had  every  where  preached,  and  which  all 
the  churches  had  received,  yet  they  consist  chiefly  of  nerv- 
ous vindication!  of  those  doctrines,  of  faithful  exposures  of 
the  errors  which  opposed  them,  and  of  directions  to  guide  in 
the  practical  application  of  them,  in  a  suitableness  to  exist- 
ing circumstances.  For  example,  the  leading  subject  of  the 
epistle  to  the  churches  of  Galatia  is,  the  exhibition  and  vin- 
dication of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  that  sinners  are  justified 
by  faith  in  Christ  without  the  works  of  the  law  ;  in  opi 
tion  to  the  false  and  pernicious  tenet  which  the  judaizing 
teachers  zealously  laboured  to  disseminate  there,  viz.  that  the 
observance  of  some  of  the  Mosaic  rites  was  necessary  to  our 
acceptance  with  God. — Various  errors  and  corruptions  pre- 
vailed in  the  church  of  Corinth.  There  were  divisions  among 
them.  The  immoral  were  not  excluded  from  the  fellowship 
of  the  church.  Several  of  their  members  abused  their 
Christian  liberty,  by  which  they  afflicted  many  of  their  bre- 
thren, and  tempted  them  to  act  in  opposition  to  their  con- 
victions. Gross  abuses  frequently  accompanied  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  teachers  arose  among  them, 
who  denied  the  resurrection  of  the  bodies  of  the  saints  to  a 
led  immortality.  It  is  to  the  specific  purpose  of  correct- 
ing these  disorders^  and  of  establishing  the  doctrine  of  the  re- 
surrection, that  the  Apostle,  in  his  first  epistle  to  that  church, 
applies  the  facts,  the  privileges,  and  the  obligations  of  Chris- 
tianity. In  like  manner,  the  apostle  James  wrote  against 
the  unchristian  tempers  and  the  licentious  practices  which 
characterized  certain  classes  of  believers  in  that 

A  Confession,  or  Creed,  then,  exhibits,  or  ought  to  exhibit, 
the  immutable  doctrines  ami  laws  of  Christ,  which  ;;r 
universal  obligation.     But  the  object  of  Testimonies  i 
maintain  these  doctrines  and  laws  in  simplicity  and  i: 
ruptne-s,  against  existing  and  local  deviations  from  them. 
And  though,  when  such  deviations  are  great  and  general, 
threaten  to  be  of  no  short  duration,  and  exert  an  extensively 

*  Vide  Part  II.  chap.  II.  sect.  x.  §  4. 
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baneful  influence,  a  judicial  Testimony  is  expedient,  and  even 
necessary  ;  yet  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  its  full  ef- 
fect depends  on  the  practical  spirit  of  stated  administrations, 
and  of  judicial  procedure. 

The  narrow  and  jealous  views  which  too  often  preside  over 
the  policy  that  regulates  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  king- 
doms of  this  world,  are  extremely  apt  to  influence  our  minds 
respecting  our  relations  and  duties  to  the  several  great  asso- 
ciations, existing  in  different  countries,  which  compose  the 
visible  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  We  are  in  dan- 
ger of  contemplating  these  portions  of  the  church  as  so  many 
unconnected  and  independent  societies,  whose  interests  are 
scarcely  compatible  with  each  other,  and  with  whom  we 
should  recognise  no  relations,  nor  maintain  any  fellowship. 
But  inasmuch  as  they  hold  the  Head,  by  confessing  the  su- 
preme deity,  the  atonement,  and  intercession  of  the  Son  of 
God,  they  and  we  are  members  of  the  same  great  visible 
body  ;  who,  therefore,  ought  to  cultivate,  in  the  spirit  of 
Christian  love,  such  an  intercourse  as,  without  compromising 
any  of  our  principles,  may,  in  so  far  as  circumstances  will 
permit,  establish  and  promote  co-operation  in  the  work  of 
the  Lord.  In  the  times  which  immediately  succeeded  the 
Reformation,  a  friendly  correspondence  among  the  different 
Reformed  Churches  was  maintained,  which  conduced  much 
to  their  mutual  establishment  and  comfort. 

Bnt  though  the  various  Societies  which  compose  the  uni- 
versal church  of  Christ,  are  more  or  less  intimately  connect- 
ed together,  yet  each  forms  a  whole  within  itself,  "and  is  the 
subject  of  privations,  trials,  deliverances,  attainments,  and 
declensions,  peculiar  to  itself ;  is  the  scene  of  special  labours, 
and  sufferings,  and  Divine  interpositions  ;  all  which  create 
peculiar  obligations,  and  necessarily  modify  its  holy  contend- 
mgs  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel. 

On  the  same  principle  on  which  it  becomes  an  individual 
to  observe  and  record  the  dispensations  of  God  to  him,  in 
grace  and  providence,  and  to  mark  the  changes  in  his  own 
character  and  condition,  it  must  be  the  duty  of  a  particular 
church,  to  remember  and  to  celebrate,  with  adoring  grati- 
tude, the  wonders  of  Divine  mercy  and  power,  displayed  in 
its  erection  and  preservation,  and  in  maintaining,  extending, 
and  perpetuating  the  Gospel,  by  its  instrumentality  ;  and  to 
deplore,  not  only  existing  defections  and  corruptions,  but 
those  also  the  sad  influence  of  which  may  still  be  deeply  felt, 
though  they  themselves  have  passed  away, — more  especially 
if  they  be  intimately  connected  with  the  existence,  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  duties  of  that  church. 

It  would  be  unwise,  and  indeed  impracticable,  to  intro- 
duce into  guch  a  Memorial  all  the  events,  prosperous  and  ad- 
ae,  which  have  occurred  in  it-  history,  or  all  the  proceed- 
ings, excellent  and  sinful,  by  which  itself,  and  other  socii 
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around  it,  have  been  characterized.  God  himself,  in  the  re- 
cords  which  he  has  given  as  of  his  own  administration,  and 
of  the  lift  of  his  Son  in  our  world,  has  proceeded  on  the 
principle  of  selection.  The  Apostle  John  concludes  his  I 
pel  in  these  words, — "There  are  also  many  other  thitogs 
which  Jc-us  did,  the  which,  if  they  Bhonld  be  written  every 
one,  I  suppose  that  even  the  world  itself  could  not  contain 
the  books  that  should  be  written."  The  omission  of  these 
"  many  other  things,"  cannot  be  understood  as  insinuating 
any  disapprobation  or  censure.  God,  in  his  infinite  wisdom, 
did  not  fudge  the  knowledge  of  them  to  be  necessary  for  the 
edification  of  his  church,  in  the  present  state,  and  therefore 
suppressed  them.  On  the  same  principle,  both  the  indivi- 
dual and  the  church  must  proceed,  in  rehearsing  the  mighty 
acts  of  the  Lord,  and  in  recording  with  approbation  or  regret 
their  own  past  transactions  ;  and  a  wise  consideration  of  all 
circumstances,  in  connection  with  the  chief  ends  to  be  pro- 
moted, must  guide  them  in  the  selection. 

Such  a  record  is  calculated  to  serve  many  important  pur- 
poses. It  ascribes  to  God  the  glory  due  to  his  name  for  his 
great  goodness  ;  perpetuates  the  remembrance  of  his  mighty 
works  ;  is  profitable  for  instruction,  warning,  and  excite- 
ment ;  unites  us  with  the  excellent  men  in  former  time-, 
who  knew  their  God,  and  were  valiant  for  the  truth  ;  and 
encourages  and  directs  succeeding  generations  to  "go  forth 
by  the  footsteps  of  the  flock." 

With  these  views,  but  not  unmindful  of 
ingms  Testimony"  our  relations  to  every  branch  of  the  univer- 
sal church — relations  which  we  willingly 
recognise,  and  would  affectionately  cultivate,  as  we  have  op- 
portunity— we  proceed  to  give  some  account  of  the  principles 
and  objects  of  the  Church  of  the  Secession,  and  of  the  spirit 
with  which  she  has  endeavoured  to  support  the  former,  and 
to  secure  the  latter. 

Indeed,  as  the  Secession  originated  in  no  factious  views, 
and  was  made,  not  for  private  and  party  purposes,  but  on 
great  public  grounds,  and  for  objects  which  deeply  involve 
the  glory  of  Christ  and  the  best  interests  of  his  kingdom  in 
our  country  ;  so  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession  did  not  decline 
to  give  publicity  to  their  reasons  for  adopting  that  measure, 
— a  measure,  the  importance  of  which  they  deeply  felt,  to 
which  they  resorted  with  great  reluctance,  and  which,  when 
contemplated  in  connection  with  the  whole  spirit  and  man- 
ner of  their  proceedings,  in  their  new  and  trying  situation, 
displayed  no  small  degree  of  faith  and  wisdom,  of  public 
spirit  and  self-denial. 

Nor  have  their  successors  hesitated  to  exhibit  to  the  public 
eye,  the  means  which  they  have  employed  to  maintain  and 
extend  that  good  cause,  and  to  secure  it-  great  designs.  They 
have  also,  on  different  occasions,  displayed  and  vindicated 
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the  principles  and  ends  of  the  Secession,  and  have  endeavour- 
ed so  to  conduct  their  judicial  procedure,  and  their  ordinary 
administrations,  as  to  maintain  their  constitution  in  its  pu- 
rity, and  to  promote  its  practical  spirit  and  benefits. 

The  Union  which,  through  the  blessing  of  God,  has  been 
lately  effected  between  the  Associate  and  the  General  Associate 
Synods,  whose  fellowship  embrace  the  great  majority  of  Se- 
ceders  from  the  National  Church,  forms  an  important  and 
auspicious  era  in  their  history.  This  interesting  event  sup- 
plied them  with  a  fit  occasion  of  exhibiting  a  somewhat  de- 
tailed view  of  their  principles,  and  of  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  their  Association,  by  which  thev  might,  in  their 
united  state,  give  their  testimony  in  behalf  of  the  doctrine, 
worship,  government,  and  discipline,  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  Scotland.  Impressed  with  this  conviction,  the  United 
Synod — agreeably  to  a  Resolution  adopted  by  both  Synods, 
in  consequence  of*  a  recommendation  from  the  United  Com- 
mittee, to  "  prepare,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  more  detailed  view 
of  the  Articles  which  form  the  Basis  of  Union,  as  the  Testi- 
mony of  the  United  Church  :  containing  the  substance  of 
the  Judicial  Act  and  Testimony,  the  Act  concerning  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  and  the  Answers  to  Nairn's  Reasons  of 
Dissent" — lost  no  time  in  carrying  that  resolution  into  effect. 
From  no  hostility  to  the  original  principles  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  has  this  measure  proceeded.  Her  subordinate 
standards  the  Church  of  the  Secession  cordially  approves.  To 
them  she  practically  adheres.  They  are  the  living  rule  of 
her  administrations.  To  preserve  them  in  purity,  and  to 
extend  their  reception  and  use,  under  the  conviction  that, 
on  the  whole,  they  contain  a  luminous  and  faithful  exhibi- 
tion of  the  mind  of  Christ,  ranks  high  among  the  objects  of 
the  Secession.  Accordingly,  our  profession,  it  has  been  justly 
said,  "  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  practical  adherence  to 
the  explanatory  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  as  a 
proper  groundwork  for  progressive  reformation  ;"  for  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  church,  as  well  as  of  the  Christian,  "  to  go 
on  to  perfection." 

We  deplore  the  corruptions  in  administration,  for  testify- 
ing against  which  our  fathers  were  cast  out  of  that  church, 
and  which,  as  they  still  exist,  and  are  "  in  some  respects  in- 
creased," render  continuance  in  a  state  of  secession  an  im- 
perative duty.  To  these  corruptions  we  must  distinctly  ad- 
vert ;  nor,  however  painful  the  task  is,  oimht  we  to  shrink 
from  affixing  to  them  the  condemnation  which  thev  merit. 
This  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  Jesus  flirist,  for  ft  is  l>y 
maintaining  his  gospel  and  ordinances  in  purity,  that  his 
name  and  salvation  are  declared  and  perpetuated; — to 

interats  of  men,  for  thus  we  shall  warn  them  against 
errors  and  eviN,  which  arc  injurious  to  their  precious  souls  ; 
— to  the  National  Church  herself,  as  a  means  of  exciting  her 
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"to  remember  whence  she  has  fallen,  tUd  to  repent  and  do 
the  first  works  ;" — and  to  our  own  character  and  infill 
M  a  ehmthj  for  W€  shall   thus  vindicate   our  8606881011,   and 
promote  one  of  ita  trading  obi 

Most  willingly  do  we  admit,  that  there  are  not  a  few  with- 
in the  Church  of  Scotland,  who  lament  seme  of  the  evils 
against  which  we  testify,  who  preach  the  Gospel  in  purity, 
and  who  venerate  and  love-  our  common  standards.  While, 
for  the  reasons  which  justify  our  own  secession,  we  cannot 
hut  disapprove  of  their  remaining  in  that  church,  yet  our 
heart's  Msire  is,  that  what  efforts  they  make  for  reforming 
their  church,  which,  from  their  circumstances,  must  he  li- 
mited, may  he  crowned  with  success,  and  that  the  principles 
and  spirit  of  its  excellent  profession  mar  speedily  acquire  a 
decided  and  continually  increasing  ascendancy  in  its  courts 
and  administrations:  then  we  might  hope,  that  the  evils 
which  produced  the  Secession  would  be  removed,  and  that 
this  great  breach  also  would  be  healed. 

As  the  Secession  adheres  to  the  explanatory  standards  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  it  i<  necessary  to  take  a  brief  retro- 
spect of  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  this 
country.  We  shall  thus  perceive  the  high  attainments 
which  that  church  had  reached  amidst  much.. opposition  and 
many  troubles,  and  be  better  qualified  to  form  a  just  estimate 
of  those  evils,  the  prevalence  of  which,  in  opposition  to  all 
means  employed  to  prevent  or  correct  them,  occasioned  our 
secession.  Thus  also,  we  shall  call  to  remembrance  the  l 
things  which  God  wrought  for  our  reforming  ancestors,  and 
by  them,  and  which  we  ought  to  commemorate  with  fervent 
gratitude,  more  especially,  as  we  enjoy  to  this  day  their  in- 
valuable results  ;  and  we  shall  perceive  much  that  may  ani- 
mate, and  warn,  and  humble,  and  excite  us,  as  a  church  that 
has  entered  into  their  labours,  and  is  under  high  obliga- 
te maintain  and  promote  the  cause  of  evangelical  truth, 
worship,  and  order,  which  they  rescued  from  antichrUtian 
error  and  superstition. 
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T).  ,  .    _  Perhaps,  amidst  all  the  foil  v. 

Rise  and  progress  of  tlie  Re-  ,-,-  7        i  •  ,  .    .    •, 

formation  in  Scotland.  perdition,    and    crime,    which    have 

abounded  in  the  world,  the  power  of 
human  depravity,  and  the  craft  and  malignity  of  Satan,  have 
been  manifested  in  nothing  to  so  great  an  extent,  as  in  the 
gradual  introduction,  under  the  mask  of  Christianity,  of  the 
system  of  error,  idolatry,  and  intolerance,  which  Popery  ex- 
hibits, and  which  has  been  the  source  of  the  most  destruc- 
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tive  evils,  both  to  the  temporal  and  spiritual  interests  of  men. 
— After  several  abortive  attempts,  it  was  at  length  success- 
fully assailed  in  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  by  the  preach- 
ing "of  the  pure  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  Bible,  which  had 
been  withheld  from  the  people,  was  translated,  and  appealed 
to,  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  The  clear  exhibi- 
tion of  the  single  doctrine,  "  that  we  are  justified  by  the 
faith  of  Christ,  and  not  by  the  works  of  the  law,"  subverted 
one  of  the  main  pillars  of  the  antichristian  fabric,  and  ap- 
proved itself  to  the  consciences  of  those  who  received  it,  by 
the  solid  peace  which  it  imparted,  and  by  disposing  them  to 
cultivate  purity  of  heart  and  life. — Some  of  our  countrymen, 
who  had  been  abroad,  became  acquainted  with  the  new  doc- 
trines, and  cordially  embraced  them.  They  returned,  eager 
to  diffuse  at  home  the  light  which  had  sinned  into  their  own 
souls.  In  no  country  was  Popery  more  deeply  and  exten- 
sively rooted,  or  its  debasing  and  deadly  influence  more 
strongly  felt,  than  in  our  own.  Its  adherents,  especially 
those  of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  who  had  engrossed  the 
power  and  wealth  of  the  kingdom,  were  alarmed,  and  recur- 
red to  their  usual  weapons  to  suppress  the  truth.  But  not- 
withstanding the  sanguinary  measures  to  which  they  resorted, 
and  the  whole  influence  of  the  court,  "  the  word  of  God  grew 
and  multiplied,"  and  was  embraced  and  professed  by  persons 
of  all  ranks.  After  many  a  painful  struggle,  the  Reforma- 
tion acquired  a  decided  ascendency.  The  heads  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith,  luminously  and  briefly  stated,  in  direct  oppo- 
sition to  the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
were  submitted  to  the  Estates  in  Parliament,  in  a  paper  de- 
signated, "  The  Confession  of  the  Faith  and  Doctrines  be- 
lieved and  professed  by  the  Protestants  in  Scotland  ;"  which 
confession,  the  Estates  approved  and  authorised  (1560.) 
They,  at  the  same  time,  decreed  the  abolition  of  the  Pope's 
authority  within  the  realm,  annulled  all  statutes  made  in 
preceding  times  for  the  maintenance  of  antichristian  idola- 
try, and,  either  from  imperfect  views  of  the  rights  of  con- 
science, and  of  the  grounds  and  extent  of  the  obligation  on 
Christian  states  of  several  of  the  laws  which  were  given  to 
ancient  Israel,  or  impelled  by  a  dread  of  fatal  consequences, 
if  Popish  worship  slrould  be  tolerated  at  all,  they  prohibited 
the  celebration  of  mass  under  the  severest  penalties.* 

In  a  few  months,  the  first  General  Assembly  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland  met.  They  formally  received  and  adopted  the 
Confession  which  the  "Estates  had  authorised  ;  devised  Wise 
methods  for  supplying  the  people  with  the  dispensation  of 
Divine  ordinances,  for,  though  the  harvest  was  great,  the 
labourers  were  few ;  and,  anxious  that  their  mode  of  worship 

*  Th^se  Acts  were  renewed  and  confirmed  by  the  Parliament  which 
met  1567. 
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.and  church  order  should  -riptural  simplicity,  they 

appointed,  with  this  view,  some  of  their  number  to  draw  up 
a  scheme  of  principles  and  regulations.  The  result  of  their 
Labours  was,  The  First  Book  of  Discipline,  tin-  provisions  of 
which  display  a  very  enlightened  and  noble  zeal,  especially 
for  securing  a  pure  and  faithful  ministry,  and  for  (utilising 
knowledge;  and  promoting  piety  and  virtue,  throughout  the 

But  it  ww  no  easy  ta^k  for  the  church  to  presorts  what 
she  had  acquired,  and  to  supply  the  defects,  and  cure  the 

evils,  which  still  existed.  In  many  ways  the  reforming  spi- 
rit was  obstructed  and  opposed  ;  more  particularly,  attempts 
made,  by  various  means,  to  subvert  the  Presbyterial 
government  and  discipline,  which,  to  a  certain  extent,  had 
been  established,  and  to  introduce  Episcopacy  (1577-80). 
These  attempts,  however,  were  not  only  unsuccessful,  but 
proved  the  occasion  of  exciting  the  Assembly  to  direct  it- 
tcntion  more  closely  to  this  subject.  The  consequences  were, 
the  total  condemnation  of  the  office  of  the  Diocesan  bishop, 
and  its  expulsion  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  ;  and  the  re- 
ception and  sanction  of  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline,  which 
contains  a  more  complete  Directory  than  the  First  did,  for 
the  government  of  the  church.* 

From  various  causes,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  specify, 
strong  apprehensions  were  justly  entertained  about  this  time, 
that  a  Popish  faction,  encouraged  by  the  hope  of  foreign  aid, 
would  employ  their  utmost  efforts  to  restore  the  antichris- 
tion  superstition.  As  a  means  of  defeating  their  purpose,  of 
uniting  the  friends  of  the  Protestant  faith  and  or  Presbyte- 
rial  order,  and  of  inspiring  them  with  courage  and  mutual 
confidence,  the  king  appointed  one  of  the  ministers  to  draw 
up  a  brief  Confession  of  Faith,  commonly  called  the  National 
Covenant.  It  contained  an  explicit  abjuration  of  the  lead- 
ing errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery,  and  solemn  engage- 
ments, confirmed  by  oath,  "  to  continue  in  the  obedience  of 
the  doctrine  and  discipline  "  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and 
to  "defend  the  same  according  to  their  vocation  and  power, 
all  the  days  of  their  lives.*'  This  Confession  the  king  and 
his  household  swore  and  subscribed  ;  and  soot)  after,  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued,  enjoining  subjects  of  every  rank  to 
swear  and  subscribe  it  also.1'  The  General  Assembly,  at. 
their  first  meeting,  approved  this  Confession;  and,  at  the 
next,  required  "all  Ministers  and  Pastors  within  their 
bounds,  to  execute  the  tenor  of  his  Majesty's  proclamation, 
with  all  expedient  and  possible  diligence."^ 

*  The  Second  Book  of  Discipline  was  registered  in  the  Assembly 
1581. 

t  King's  Charpo,  2d  March  15«0. 

J  Act  of  Assembly,  October  1581.    Sess.  1. 
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But  scarcely  had  this  important  measure  been  taken,  when 
the  privileges"  and  liberties  of  the  church  were  again  invad- 
ed, and  several  of  her  most  useful  and  faithful  ministers, 
who  opposed  these  tyrannical  proceedings,  were  subjected  to 
severe  persecutions  at  home,  or  driven  into  exile  (1584 — 88). 
The  hopes  of  such  as  were  devoted  to  the  popish  interest  re- 
vived, and  new  plots  were  formed  to  accomplish  their  de- 
structive designs.  In  these  trying  circumstances,  the  Gene- 
ral Assembly  judged  that  the  renovation  of  the  National 
Covenant  was  highly  expedient.  A  bond  was  annexed  to  it, 
for  maintaining  the  "true  religion,  and  the  king's  authority, 
in  a  suitableness  to  present  circumstances.  Accordingly,  on 
the  Assembly's  supplication,  the  king,  with  the  concurrence 
of  his  council,  issued  commissions  to  administer  the  Cove- 
nant and  bond.  They  were  sworn  and  subscribed  (1590)  by 
many,  with  great  cheerfulness  ;  and,  soon  after,  the  church 
received  the  legal  ratification  of  the  Order  which  the  Assem- 
bly had  adopted,  as  detailed  in  the  Second  Book  of  Discipline, 
the  confirmation  of  all  former  laws  which  had  been  enacted 
in  her  favour,  and  a  repeal  of  several  statutes  which  had  been 
injurious  to  her  liberties  (1592).  At  this  time,  the  Church 
of  Scotland  was  eminently  distinguished  for  her  integrity, 
purity,  and  holy  zeal,  the  ministry  devoted  themselves 
with  much  diligence  to  the  great  ends  of  their  high  calling. 
They  were  "  instant  in  season,  and  out  of  season,"  in  preach- 
ing the  word  ;  and  they  administered  discipline  with  exem- 
plary faithfulness  and  impartiality.  They  were  especially 
diligent  to  promote  the  knowledge,  and*  to  maintain  the 
purity,  of  their  own  order  ;  well  aware  that  nothing  can  be 
so  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion,  as  a  careless,  igno- 
rant, and  immoral  ministry.  In  this  spirit,  the  Assembly, 
anxious  to  correct  every  disorder,  and  to  promote  pure  and 
undefined  religion,  exhibited  the  edifying  example  of  meet- 
ing for  the  sole  purpose  of  humbling*  themselves  before  the 
Lord,  of  returning  to  him  by  faith  in  his  Son,  and  of  recog- 
nising their  obligations,  and" renewing  their  engagements,  to 
walk  before  him  in  the  vigorous  and  faithful  discharge  of  all 
their  duties  (1596).  The  example  was  soon  followed  by 
Synods  and  rresbyteries,  and  many  congregations  :  and  it 
j (leased  the  Lord  to  vouchsafe  signal  evidences  of  his  gra- 
cious presence,  by  which  he  bare  testimony  to  the  word  of 
his  grace,  and  established  and  gladdened  the  hearts  of  his 
people. 

We  OUght  not  tO   review  this   period  of      Character  of  the  First 

our  church's  history,  without  fervent  gra-  Reformation 
ti tude  to  God,  and  high  admiration  of  the  character  of  our 
reforming  ancestors.  Enlightened  and  strengthened  by  him, 
they  displayed  Bound  and  extensive  viewa  of  evangelical 
truth,  and  of  its  practical  relations  and  purposes  ;  and  were 
eminent  among  the  Reformed  Churches,  fur  the  Scriptural 
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simplicity  of  worship  and  discipline  which  they  establish 
— fur  the  wise  methods  which  they  adopted  to  diffuse  know- 
Ledpe,  piety,  and  good  moral-,  among  ■  people  who  had  ; 
trained  ap  in  ignorance  and  vice  j — for  me  steadiness,  amidst 
all  ricissraidee,  with  which  they  maintained  and  prosecuted 
the  Reformation  ; — and  for  the  intrepidity  with  which  they 
opposed  the  various  efforts  which  were  almost  unceasingly 
made  to  abridge  and  destroy  u  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  m  free."  To  these  important  objects,  the  Bonds, 
into  which  many  of  the  Reformers  entered,  toward  the  com- 
mencement, and'  in  the  earlier  progress,  of  their  great  strug- 
gle, and  the  National  Cfon/mrion  and  Covenant,  which  after- 
wards was  so  generally  sworn  and  subscribed,  and,  in  ieaBOM 
of  peril,  renewed, — were  eminently  conducive.  As  they 
were  assailed  by  those  who  were  resolutely  hostile  both  to 
their  civil  and  religious  principles,  the  measure  of  uniting 
together  for  the  support  of  the  common  cause,  and  of  so- 
lemnly pledging  themselves  to  God  and  to  each  other,  to 
"stand  fast,  with  one  heart  and  with  one  mind,"  in  main- 
taining and  promoting  it,  was  not  less  accordant  with  the 
law  of  nature  and  the  dictates  of  wisdom,  than  adapted  to 
their  circumstances.  It  must  excite  regret,  however,  that, 
though  they  nobly  asserted  the  sole  Headship  of  Christ  over 
his  Church*  they  placed  so  much  dependence  on  the  exertion 
of  the  civil  powers  for  supporting  their  religious  profession. 
Not  satisfied  with  procuring  the  repeal  of  laws  which  esta- 
blished iniquity,  and  empowered  the  adherents  of  Romish 
superstition  to  persecute  all  who  embraced  Protectant  prin- 
ciples ;  nor,  with  obtaining  security  for  the  unmolested  pro- 
fession and  exercise  of  the  Reformed  faith,  worship,  and  dis- 
cipline ;  they  would  permit  no  other  faith  to  be  profe>-ed, 
and  would  have  that  civil  authority,  which  formerly  had  ex- 
clusively enforced  submission  to  Papal  usurpation,  to  impose 
the  new"  creed,  and  to  punish  as  a  crime  the  avowal  of  other 
religious  principles,  and  the  observance  of  other  modes  of 
worship.  The  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
placed,  from  the  spirit  and  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  their  re- 
ligion and  liberties,  may  furnish  an  a}>ology  for  them,  but 
not  a  vindication  of  their  measures  ;  and  the  consequences 
were  really  injurious  to  the  interests  of  true  religion.  Many, 
especially  amonir  the  higher  orders,  influenced  by  political 
considerations,  assumed  the  profession  of  the  Reformed  faith, 
though  in  fact  hostile  to  it ;  and  only  waited  for  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity, which  in  those  unsettled  times  frequently  occurred, 
to  display  that  hostility.  It  is  to  be  lamented  al>o,  that  va- 
rious acknowledged  ecclesia-tieal  evils  were  retained,  because 
the  civil  power  would  not  consent  to  their  removal.  The 
of  Patronage  affords  a  striking  example.  In  the  twelfth 
chapter  of  the  Second  Book  of  JHooipMne,  entitled,  "Certain 
fcpecial  heads  of  Reformation  which  we  crave/'  the  Assein- 
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bly  express  their  judgment  concerning  patronage  in  the  fol- 
lowing decided  language  : — "  The  liberty  of  the  elections  of 
persons  called  to  the  ecclesiastical  functions,  and  observed 
without  interruption  so  long  as  the  Kirk  was  not  corrupted 
by  Antichrist,  we  desire  to  be  restored  and  retained  within 
this  realm,"  &c  Yet,  inasmuch  as  the  King  and  other  lay 
Patrons  were  unwilling  to  resign  this  corrupt  source  of  in- 
fluence, the  Assembly  submitted  to  the  continuance  of  this 
great  evil,  as  somewhat  modified  in  that  act  of  Parliament 
which  has  been  denominated  "  The  Charter  of  the  liberties 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  and  which  ordained  (1592)  "all 
resentations  to  benefices  to  be  direct  to  the  particular  Pres- 
yteries  in  all  time  cumming,  with  full  power  to  give  colla- 
tion thereupon  ;  providing  the  foresaid  Presbyteries  to  be 
bound  and  astricted  to  receive  and  admit  quhatsumever  qua- 
lified minister  presented  be  his  Majesty  or  laick  patrons." 


I 


CHAPTER  II. 

OF  THE  SECOND  REFORMATION. 

Notwithstanding  the  legal  securities 
which  the  Church  of  Scotland  had  obtain-  Episcopacy,  which  led 
ed  for  her  worship  and  discipline,  strenuous  t0  ^e  Second 'Refor- 
attempts  were  systematically  made  by  the  ma  1C 
Court,  especially  after  the  accession  of  James  to  the  English 
throne,  to  introduce  Episcopal  government,  and  the  mode  of 
worship  which  had  been  established  in  England.  And  these 
attempts  succeeded  to  a  certain  extent,  though  not  without 
encountering  a  spirited  opposition.  By  Assemblies  conven- 
ed, and  acting  under  the  influence  of  the  Court,  the  office  and 
power  of  Bishops  were  formally  recognised,  Synods  and 
Presbyteries  were  virtually  transformed  into  Bishops'  Courts, 
in  which  they  or  their  Suffragans  should  constantly  preside  ; 
and  kneeling  at  the  sacrament  of  the  Supper,  the  celebra- 
tion of  five  anniversary  holidays,  private  baptism,  the  pri- 
vate administration  of  the  Lord's  Supper,  and  confirmation 
after  the  manner  of  the  Church  of  England,  (commonly 
called  the  Five  Articles  of  Perth),  were  enjoined  (1618). 

In  that  church,  there  were  not  a  few  who  lamented  that 
she  retained  and  imposed  so  many  observances,  for  which 
human  authority  alone  could  be  pleaded,  and  who  were  so- 
licitous that  her  worship  and  government  should  possess  a 
more  scriptural  character.  Conformity,  however,  to  the  ex- 
isting ritual  was  rigidly  enforced,  and  the  Puritans  were 
subjected  to  the  most  vexatious  persecutions.  Now  also,  the 
holy  evangelical  doctrines  which  the  first  Reformers  so  clearly 
and*  faithfully  preached,  and  which  occupy  so  conspicuous  a 
place  in  all  tlieir  Confessions,  were  discountenanced,  by  those 
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Bust  who  enjoyed  the  greatest  share  of  Court  favour. 

the  most  extensive  influence;  and  (he  tenets  of 

will  ami  of  human  merit  were,  in  many  install 
Btitnted  in  their  room. 

the  Bishops,  who  had  bean  introduced  into  the  Scot- 
tish Church,  depended  on  royal  patronage,  ami  on  the 
the  designs  of  the  Court  t<>  establish  Episcopacy, 
»ly  fail  to  give  their  zealous  support  to  every 
measure  which  would  advance  that  object,  and  please  their 
superiors.  They  supported  Arminian  doctrine,  counte- 
nanced the  profanation  of  the  Sabbath,  which  had  been  en- 
couraged by  royal  proclamation  in  England,  and  exerted  the 
extraordinary  and  arbitrary  powers  which  were  vested  in  them, 
by  rigorously  enforcing  conformity  to  the  established  reli- 
gion, in  consequence  of  which,  not  a  few  were  subjected  to 
severe  privations  and  sufferings.  Yet  amidst  these  evils,  the 
labours  and  example  of  several  faithful  ministers,  who,  un- 
intunidated  by  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed,  dis- 
pensed the  ordinances  of  religion,  and  testified  against  the 
widely  spreading  defections,  were  eminently  blessed  by  God 
to  many  souls.  On  some  occasions,  he  was  pleased  to  give 
abundant  testimony  to  their  faithful  ministrations,  by  rich 

"jus  of  the  influences  of  the  Spirit.*  The  result  was, 
that  not  only  private  meetings  for  prayer  became  frequent, 
but  the  friends  of  reformation,  who  had  no  small  reason  to 
dread  that  perseverance  in  present  measures  would  issue  in 
the  extinction  at  once  of  their  freedom  and  their  religion, 
having  corresponded  together  on  the  subject,  agreed  to  de- 
vote a  particular  day  every  three  months  (1G34)  to  fasting 
and  prayer.  This  was  a  token  for  good  ;  for  the  Lord  "  will 
regard  the  prayer  of  the  destitute.9' 

The  violent  measures  of  the  Court  led  to  their  own  defeat  ; 
for  the  imposition,  by  royal  authority  (1G3G),  of  the  Book  of 
Gallon^  and  of  the  Liturgy,  excited  a  general  and  animated 
opposition.  The  latter  being  substantially  the  same  with  the 
English  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  but  in  some  thing-  ap- 
proaching nearer  to  the  Romish  ritual,  was  designed  to 
change  the  whole  form  of  worship  ;  and  the  former,  to  abo- 
lish wh.'i*  lined  of  the  government  and  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  The  Canons  required  the 
kn«<                   f  of  the  King's  supremacy  in  all  eccl 

niinunication  ;  and  not  only 
enioii  rstitious  ol     rvan- 

but  denounced  the  same  censui  :ll  who  should 

affirm  that  the  worship  prescribed  in  the  B<>  imon 

rnd  Administration  of  the  Sacraments,  or,  that  the 

*  In  the  West  of  Scotland,  1G25,  and  at  the  Kirk  of  Shotts,  1630. 
During  the  troubles  of  this  period,  several  ministers  fled  to  Ireland, 
whose  labours  there  were  crowned  with  much  success. 
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government  of  the  church  by  Archbishops,  Bishops,  &c.  wai 
in  any  thing  repugnant  to  the  word  of  God. 
Numerous  petitions  were  presented,  era v-     _       ,  _  . 

.,     .  xl_     -K-       j    x     x  i       -j.  j.     xi       r<  Second  Reformation. 

mg  that  the  Mandate  to  submit  to  the  C  a- 
nons  and  the  Liturgy,  on  the  pain  of  rebellion,  might  be  re- 
called or  suspended,  and  that  the  unscriptural  innovations, 
so  intolerantly  imposed,  might  be  withdrawn  ;  but  they  were 
presented  in  vain,  and  meetings  to  petition  were  declared  to 
be  conspiracies  against  the  public  peace,  and  were  prohibit- 
ed, also,  under  the  pain  of  rebellion.  The  leading  friends  of 
the  constitution  and  liberties  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  hav- 
ing entered  a  solemn  Protest  against  this  Proclamation,  re- 
solved (1638)  to  renew  the  National  Covenant,  and  to  ap- 
pend to  it  a  Bond,  suited  to  their  present  circumstances,  as 
an  excellent  means  of  uniting  all  ranks  in  the  common 
cause,  and  of  exciting  them  to  use  their  utmost  efforts  for 
procuring  the  removal  of  illegal  and  oppressive  impositions, 
and  for  obtaining  the  restoration  of  their  privileges.  This 
measure  was  adopted,  and  the  result  justified  the  expecta- 
tions which  had  been  entertained. 

Yielding  at  length  to  the  urgent  suppli-  Renovation  of  the  Na- 
cations  of  the  Covenanters,  the  King  tionai  covenant. 
u  gave  warrant  to  indict  a  free  General  Assembly  to  be  hold- 
en  at  Glasgow."  The  Assembly  met  (1638),  and  though 
the  King's  Commissioner  declared  the  meeting  to  be  dissolv- 
ed, and  left  it,  they  continued  to  sit — pronounced  Episcopacy 
to  be  unscriptural — brought  the  Bishops  to  trial,  many  o'f 
whom  were  accused  of  gross  errors  and  immoralities,  and  cen- 
sured them  according  to  the  demerit  of  the  offences  which 
were  found  proved  against  them — repealed  the  unconstitu- 
tional acts  which  various  Assemblies,  irregularly  called,  had 
•  1 — condemned  the  Liturgy,  the  Book  of  Canons,  the 
High  Commission  Courts,  and  the  Arminian  errors  which 
had  lately  so  much  prevailed — restored  the  Presbyterial  form 
of  government — prohibited  the  intrusion  of  ministers  on  re- 
claiming congregations — and  asserted  the  intrinsic  power  of 
the  Church  to  call  her  own  assemblies.  By  a  Parliament 
which  subsequently  met,  the  various  acts  which  had  infring- 
ed the  liberties  of  the  Church,  and  changed  her  worship  and 
order,  were  repealed  ;  and  those  which  secured  her  constitu- 
tion and  rights  were  renewed  and  confirmed. 

In  England,  many  were  anxious  to  procure  "a  more  ]  •  i- 

fect  Reformation  than  had  yet  been  attained,  especially  in 

\  discipline,  and  government  of  the  church."     To 

obtain  tin-  die  Lords  and  Commons  assembled  \n 

Parliament,  ise  Linance  for  the  calling  tnblv 

arned  Divi.  nsult  and  i  such 

re  and  things,  respecting  the  state  of  the  church, 

might  be  \  By  this  Parliament  and 

ly;  Commi  ■  <  re  sent  to  Scotland  to  inform  thu 
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Convention  of  Estates,  and  the  General  Aaemhly,  thai  their 
brethren  in  England  were  disposed  to  promote  an  eccle>i- 
astical  is  well  a>  b  civil  Reformation,  and  to  request  th< 

sistamv  of  some  of  the  mkdsten  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
in  that  work. 

This  intelligence  was  received  with  great  far. 

emn  cagiie.  ^^  both  parties  were  ardently  desirous  that 
the  friends  of  reformation  in  the  three  Iriagaoms  should  be 
intimately  united  in  a  common  Bond  for  securing  their  pri- 
vileges, and  promoting  uniformity  in  religion.  With 
these  views,  the  Solemn  League  and"  Covenant*  was  fram- 
ed (1643). 

Having  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly  and  the 
Convention  of  Estates  in  Scotland,  and  by  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  and  the  Assembly  of  Divines  in  England,  it  was 
sworn  and  subscribed  by  them.  In  Scotland,  the  Commis- 
sion of  the  General  Assembly  enjoined  every  minister  "to 
read  and  explain  it  to  the  people  on  the  first  Lord's  day  after 
it  should  come  to  hand,  and  to  prepare  the  people,  by  ex- 
hortation, solemnly  to  swear  and  subscribe  it  the  next  Cord's 
day  immediately  after ;  and  ordained,  that  Presbyteries 
shall  proceed  with  the  censures  of  the  Kirk  against  all  such 
as  shall  refuse,  or  shift,  to  swear  and  subscribe  this  league 
and  covenant,  as  enemies  of  the  preservation  and  propaga- 
tion of  religion."  Nor  were  the  Commissioners  of  the  Con- 
vention of  Estates  less  zealous.  The  principles  of  religious 
liberty  not  being  well  understood,  they  required  all  his  Ma- 
jesty's subjects  to  swear  and  subscribe,  "under  pain,  to  such 
as  should  postpone  or  refuse,  of  being  esteemed  and  punish- 
ed as  enemies  to  religion,  his  Majesty's  honour,  and  the 
peace  of  thir  kingdoms  ;  and  to  have  their  goods  and  rents 
confiscate  for  the  use  of  the  public."  It  was  sworn  and  sub- 
scribed by  persons  of  all  ranks. 
Westminster  In  pursuance  of  the  ends  of  this  Covenant, 

Assembly,  the  General  Assembly  sent  eight  of  their  mem- 
bers to  assist  in  the  deliberations  of  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
met  at  Westminster,  t  The  Confession  of  Faith,  the  Larger 
and  Shorter  Catechisms,  the  Directory  for  the  Public  Wor- 
ship of  God,  and  the  Form  of  Presbyterial  Church-Govern- 
ment, were  the  fruits  of  their  joint  labours.  These  excel- 
lent documents  were  drawn  up,  in  order  to  exhibit  those 
views  of  doctrine,  worship,  church-government,  and  disci- 
pline, which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Westminster  Assembly, 
the  Church  of  Christ,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  ought  to  adopt, 
and  according  to  which  they  ought  to  regulate  their  adminis- 

*  See  Confession  of  Faith,  with  which  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant  is  printed. 

t  See  their  Commission — which  shews  what  was  then  understood 
to  be  a  fulfilment  of  the  religious  part  of  the  League  and  Covenant. 
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tration? — that  they  might  thus  be  brought  "to  the  nearest 
conjunction  and  uniformity  in  religion."  With  this  design, 
they  were  presented  to  the*  several  authorities,  civil  and  ec- 
clesiastical, that  they  might  consider  them,  and,  if  they  ap- 
proved, might  enact  them  as  common  standards  of  religious 
uniformity  in  the  three  kingdoms,  according  to  the  engage- 
ments entered  into  in  the  Solemn  League.  By  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  they  were  all  received, 
though  with  certain  limitations  expressed  in  the  Acts,  as 
agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  parts  of  that  uniformity 
(1645).  The  Assembly  likewise  enacted  a  Directory  for  Se- 
cret and  Private  Worship  ;  and  at  length  (1649),  procured 
the  total  abolition  of  Patronage,  which  had  long  before  been 
denounced  as  "  a  Popish  custom,  brought  into  the  Kirk  in 
times  of  ignorance  and  superstition,  and  prejudicial  to  the 
liberty  of  the  people,  and  the  free  calling  and  entry  of  Mi- 
nisters into  their  charge." 

The  character  and  results  of  the  eccle- 
siastical transactions  of  this  memorable    character  of  the  Second 

,,,  .  ,         .    .,       »  ,,  Reformation,  and  of  the 

time,  and  the  VieWS  and   Spirit   Ot   those        Formularies  then  receiv- 

who  chiefly  conducted  them,  have  excit-      ed>l°  £hich  *he  S^i1 

,  i     -i  •  •  -it.  i  •   i         of  the  Secession  still  ad- 

ed  much  discussion,  r  rom  causes  which  heres. 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  specify,  many 
have  not  only  lightly  esteemed  the  great  objects  which  the 
Covenanters  struggled  to  attain,  but  have  attributed  to  them 
low  and  unworthy  motives,  have  stigmatised  the  measures 
which  they  adopted,  and  loaded  their  character  with  re- 
proach ;  and  it  is  but  lately  that  it  has  become  less  unfa- 
shionable to  vindicate  their  principles,  and  to  assert  their 
claims  to  the  approbation  and  gratitude  of  posterity.  This 
period  has  been  always  denominated,  by  the  genuine  friends 
of  the  doctrine  and  order  of  the  Scottish  Church,  The  Period 
of  the  Second  Reformation. 

The  united  and  constitutional  opposition  which  our  co- 
venanting ancestors  maintained,  at  no  small  risk,  against 
the  tyrannical  attempts  which  were  systematically  made  to 
enforce  the  profession  of  sentiments,  and  the  observance  of 
rites,  unauthorised  by  the  Word  of  God,  disapproved  by 
their  own  consciences,  and  inconsistent  with  the  sacred  obli- 
gations which  they  had  recognised  ;  and  their  wise  and  ar- 
dent solicitude  to  regulate  the  profession  and  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Church,  by  the  Scriptures  alone,  merit  the 
highest  praise.  They  expelled  many  evils  which  already 
existed,  prevented  the  introduction  of  others  still  more  op"- 
pressive,  and,  by  their  prudent  and  persevering  efforts,  and 
their  devotedness  to  the  public  cause,  they  arrived  at  a  high 
degree  of  purity.  The  methodised  Summaries  of  religious 
principles,  which  were  composed  and  enacted  during  this 
period,  exhibit  a  luminous  and  connected  view  of  the  doc- 
trines which  are  taught  in  the  Holy  Oracles  ;   and  that  our 
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fathers  were  enabled,  in  times  bo  troublous,  and  amidst  a 
host  of  conflicting  opinion-,  to  display  the  system  of  re- 
vealed truth,  purified  to  90  great  an  extent  from  the  doc- 
trines and  commandments  01  men,  ought  to  excite  our  fer- 
vent gratitude  to  God.  In  these  public  Formularies,  we 
have  the  leading  result  of  the  "confederation  and  vows  to 
God,  into  which  they  entered  for  their  mutual  excitement 
and  encouragement.  The  Covenants  contain  and  display 
m«»re  briefly,  and  the  Formularies  more  fully,  the  Reforma- 
tion which  our  Covenanting  ancestors  ethrted,  when  they  re- 
nounced the  errors  and  corruptions  of  the  Great  Anticliris- 
tian  Apostasy,  and  which  consisted  in  the  return  of  the 
Church  to  genuine  Christianity. 

These  Formularies  contain  the  profession  of  faith  and 
dutv,  which  we,  as  a  church,  have  embraced.  And  this  pro- 
fession  we  hold  fast,  from  a  conviction,  that  the  principles 
which  it  exhibits  are  founded  on  the  Word  of  God,  and  that 
He  enjoins  us  gratefully  to  receive,  and  faithfully  to  convey 
to  posterity,  the  truth,  the  purity  of  worship,  and  of  church 
order,  and  the  advantages  of  every  kind,  which,  under  the 
Divine  blessing,  have  been  transmitted  to  us  from  our  re- 
forming ancestors,  by  the  holy  vigilance  of  the  faithful  in 
the  intervening  generations.  We  thus  recognise  our  relation 
to  the  Reformed  and  Covenanting  Church  of  Scotland,  as  her 
genuine  children,  who  hold  the  same  faith,  and  pursue  the 
same  great  ends  ;  and  accordingly  acknowledge,  "  that  we 
are  under  high  obligations  to  maintain  and  prosecute  the 
work  of  Reformation,"  which  she  began,  and  carried  on  to 
a  great  extent.  This  relation,  however,  is  only  of  secondary 
importance.  Unquestionably  our  first  care  should  he,  to  as- 
certain the  accordance  of  the  principles  of  .reformation  with 
the  word  of  God.  That  they  were  avowed  and  maintained 
by  the  church  in  her  covenants  and  confessions,  in  a  pro 
ing  period,  and  have  been  transmitted  to  us,  adds  nothing  to 
their  authority,  though  it  adds  to  our  obligation.  And  if  a 
church  can  evince  that  her  profession  i-  "built  upon  the 
foundation  of  the  Apostles  and  Prophets,  Jesus  Christ  him- 
self being  the  chief  corner-stone,"  it  must  he  of  less  moment 
to  ascertain  her  relation  to  a  particular  church  in  a  former 
age,  or  the  identity  of  her  creed  with  that  which  was  then 
embraced. 

The  Reformation  itself  was  the  result  of  the  application  of 
this  grrat  principle.  If  the  pious  and  powerful  minds  which 
achieved  the  Reformation  had  not  kept  this  principle  conti- 
nually in  view,  and  acted  upon  it,  the  church  would  have  de- 
rived hut  little  benefit  from  their  labours,  nor  would  future 
generations  have  had  much  eause  to  honour  their  spirit,  and 
to  venerate  their  memory.  It  is  not  by  representing  the 
state  of  purity  at  which  they  arrived  as  the  highest  which 
can  be  attained,  or  the  bringing  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
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back  to  that  state,  as  the  main  and  ultimate  end  of  our  ec- 
clesiastical existence  and  efforts  ;  nor  is  it  by  pleading  their 
authority,  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  truth  of  a  doctrine,  or 
of  the  propriety  of  an  observance  ;  nor  by  an  acquiescence  in 
their  attainments,  without  earnest  endeavours  to  make  pro- 
cess,— that  we  best  honour  their  character  and  their  cause. 
If,  while  we  retain  their  scriptural  acquisitions,  we  would 
truly  imitate  their  virtues,  and  exemplify  their  spirit,  we 
must  labour  to  acquire  a  more  intimate  and  extensive 
knowledge  of  the  word  of  Christ,  and  to  advance  our 
conformity,  in  profession,  administration,  and  conduct,  to 
that  perfect  standard ;  that  thus  "  speaking  the  truth  in 
love,  we  may  grow  up  in  all  things  to  him  who  is  the 
Head.,, 

In  reviewing  this  period,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  as 
we  have  already  hinted,  between  the  Reformation  itself,  and 
the  means  which  were  employed  to  promote  and  secure  it. 
Of  these,  many  were  dictated  by  sound  wisdom,  and  admi- 
rably adapted 'to  meet  and  subdue  the  opposition  with  which 
the  Reformers  had  to  contend.  Yet  we  must  lament,  that 
the  spiritual  concerns  of  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  were  too  much  blended  with  the  political  transactions 
of  this  eventful  period,  and  that  our  ancestors  manifested  too 
much  of  a  spirit  of  dependence  on  the  civil  power,  for  its 
sanction  of  all  their  ecclesiastical  measures  for  reformation, 
and  of  the  whole  of  their  religious  profession  :  and,  in  so  far 
as  they  employed  civil  force  for  imposing  their  religious  system, 
excellent  as  it  was  ;  or  subjected  to  civil  penalties,  for  wor- 
shipping God  according  to  their  consciences,  any  whose  prin- 
ciples or  actions  were  not  plainly  injurious  to  the  peace  and 
order  of  civil  society,  we  must  disapprove  of  their  conduct, 
as  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity. 


CHAPTER  III. 

OF  THE  SCOTTISH  CHURCH,  FROM  THE  SECOND  REFORMATION 
TILL  THE  RISE  OF  THE  SECESSION. 

One  of  the  many  evils  which  result 
from  a  uniformity  enforced  by  the  civil  £!!^tSZti&£i 
power,  is  that  multitudes,  impelled,  not  persecution  of  '  the 
by  conviction  but  by  worldly  considera-  pr^bvttnans 
tions,  readily  assume  the  prescribed  profession,  and  give  all 
the  securities  for  their  stedfastness  which  are  required.  The 
consequence  is,  on  a  change  of  circumstances,  they  are  pre- 
pared, not  only  to  relinquish,  without  a  struggle",  the  pro- 
fession which  they  had  made,  and  perhaps  sworn  to  main- 
tain, but  to  receive  and  support  a  different  or  an  opposite 
creed. 
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It  is  a  painful  and  humiliating  fact,  thai — Dot  many  yean 

after  the  National  Covenant  and  the  Solemn  League  ami  Co- 
venant had  been  approved  and  ratified  by  the  constituted 
authorities,  and  had  been  Bwora  and  subscribed  by  persons 
of  all  ranks,  and  the  principles  <>f  the  Reformation,  as  exhi- 
bited in  the  Formularies  drawn  up  by  the  Westminster  As- 
sembly, had  been  received  and  confirmed  by  the  same  autho- 
rities in  this  country,  and  established  as  standards  of  the  pro- 
jected uniformity, — the  Parliament  of  Scotland  (many  of 
whose  members  had  been  Covenanters),  obsequious  to  the 
Avill  of  a  profligate  Prince,  who  himself  also  had  subscribed 
those  covenants,  abolished  Presbytery,  restored  Prelacy 
with  its  attendant  corruptions,  declared  the  King  to  be  su- 
preme in  all  ecclesiastical  causes;  and  empowered  him  to 
frame  the  order  and  polity  of  the  church,  according  to  his 
own  will.  The  whole  series  of  proceedings,  both  in  church 
and  state,  for  promoting  an < I  securing  the  Reformation,  from 
1638  to  1650,  was  condemned  as  a  course  of  sedition  ;  the 
Covenants  were  denounced  as  unlawful  Bonds,  and  the  So- 
lemn League  and  Covenant  ordered  to  be  burned  by  the 
hands  of  the  common  executioner  :  various  sinful  oaths  were 
imposed  as  tests  of  loyalty  ;  and  a  cruel  persecution  was  be- 
gun, and  zealously  carried  on,  against  all  who  would  not  re- 
nounce their  religious  profession,  and  submit  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  Thougli  many,  like  the  children  of  Israel 
in  the  days  of  Jeroboam,  "  walked  willingly  after  the  com- 
mandment" of  the  King,  and  apostatised  from  their  profes- 
sion, yet  no  inconsiderable  number  refused  compliance.  Not 
a  few*"  in  the  holy  ministry  were  thrust  out  from  their 
charges  for  their  non-conformity,  and  subjected  to  severe  pri- 
vations ;  but  they  resolved  to  fulfil  their  ministry,  as  they 
might  have  opportunity,  to  whatever  sufferings  their  faith- 
fulness to  Christ,  and  their  love  to  souls,  might  expose  them. 
Their  labours  were  eminently  blessed  for  encouraging  and 
establishing  the  faithful  friends  of  the  Reformed  religion. 
But  to  attend  their  meetings  (now  stigmatised  as  Conven- 
ticles) for  the  worship  of  the  God  of  their  fathers,  was  first 
prohibited  under  various  civil  pains,  and  afterwards  declared 
to  be  treasonable  ;  and  these  sanguinary  laws  were  executed 
with  a  Bavage  barbarity.  Many  were  reduced  to  indigence 
by  the  most  vexatious  prosecutions  ;  some  were  driven  into 
exile  ;  others  "were  tortured,  not  accepting  deliverance  ;" 
and  not  a  few  perished  on  the  scaffold,  and  in  the  high  places 
of  the  field.  Rarely,  indeed,  if  ever,  had  even  the  arbitrary 
and  cruel  intolerance  of  Popery  exceeded  the  tyrannical  and 
barbarous  measures  to  which  the  Protestant  government  of 
Britain  resorted,  during  this  period,  to  suppress  the  Presby- 
terian worship  and  order  in  Scotland. 

•  Nearlv  400 Wodrow. 
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But  the  Lord  had  pity  for  his  name's  sake. 
He  saw  the  affliction,  and  heard  the  cry  of  his       Revolutlon- 
people,  and  came  down  to  deliver  them.     By  the  memorable 
Revolution,  he  broke  in  pieces  the  rod  of  the  oppressor,  and 
wrought  a  signal  redemption  for  our  church  and  nation. 

The  Parliament  having  met,  "  ratified  Conge  uence  f  h  Re 
and  established  the  Confession  of  Faith  volution"?  the  Icot- 
which  had  been  read  in  their  presence,  tish  church. 
and  voted  and  approven  by  them,  as  the  public  and  avowed 
Confession  of  this  Church."  It  abolished  Prelacy,  as  a  great 
and  insupportable  grievance  to  this  nation,  substituted  a 
simple  oath  of  allegiance,  in  room  of  the  various  sinful  and 
ensnaring  oaths  which  the  late  Government  had  imposed, 
and,  with  an  exception  as  to  patronage,  which  was  reserved 
for  future  consideration,  confirmed  the  Presbyterial  form 
of  Church  Government,  as  it  had  been  established  by  Act  of 
Parliament  (1592),  according  to  the  Second  Book  of  Disci- 
pline. At  a  subsequent  Session,  the  Parliament  reinstated 
the  ministers  "  who  had  been  thrust  from  their  churches 
since  the  1st  day  of  January  1G61."  And  as  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  ministers  in  time  to  come,  they  enacted,  that  "  the 
Heritors  of  the  parish  (being  Protestants),  and  the  Elders, 
are  to  name  and  propose  the  person  to  the  whole  congrega- 
tion, to  be  either  approven  or  disapproven  by  them  ;  and  if 
they  disapprove,  that  the  disapproves  give  in  their  reasons, 
to  the  effect  the  affair  may  be  cognosced  upon  by  the  Pres- 
bytery of  the  bounds,  at  whose  judgment,  and  by  whose  de- 
termination, the  calling  and  entry  of  a  particular  minister 
is  to  be  ordered  and  concluded." 

Whether  the  right  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  sanction  Con- 
fessions of  Faith,  and  forms  of  religious  worship  and  church 
government,  be  admitted  or  denied,  the  friends  of  the  Refor- 
mation must  regret,  that  this  Parliament  did  not  repeal  those 
iniquitous  acts  which  condemned  the  National  Covenant  and 
Solemn  League  as  in  themselves  unlawful  oaths  ;  which  an- 
nulled all  acts  and  constitutions,  ecclesiastical  and  civil,  ap- 
proving of  these  covenants  ;  which  stigmatised  the  General 
Assembly  that  met  at  Glasgow,  1638,  as  an  unlawful  and 
seditious  assembly  ;  and  pronounced  all  its  proceedings,  and 
all  civil  ratifications  of  them,  void  and  null  ;  and  that,  in- 
stead of  modifying  the  law  of  Patronage,  it  did  not  restore 
the  Act  of  1649,  by  which  this  evil  was  utterly  abolished. 

The  General  Assembly  did  not  meet  till  it  was  convened 
by  the  Parliament,  and  when  it  did  meet,  it  did  not  adopt 
the  measures  which  it  might  and  should  have  adopted,  for 
vindicating  the  Reformation,  and  those  who  had  suffered  in 
supporting  it,  from  the  unjust  and  gross  reproached  with  which 
they  had  been  loaded.  And,  notwithstanding  the  impious 
attempts  which  had  been  so  lately  made,  with  the  most  in- 
tolerant zeal,  to  transfer  the  rights  and  authority  of  the  Son 
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of  <iM  to  the  Kind's  Maje>ty,  by  enacting  his  EodesiaBtica] 
Supremacy,  and  requiring  unlimited  subjection  to  it ;  yet 
the  Assembly  did  not  assert,  by  .-my  express  deed,  the  sole 
Headship  of  Christ  over  his  Cnureh,  nor  practically  main- 
tain  her  intrinsic  power  to  meet  md  Judge  about  her  own 
concern-.  It  Lb  especially  to  be  lamented,  that  many, 
who  had  not  only  conformed  to  Episcopacy,  but  had 
actively  concurred  with  the  ruling  powers  in  persecut- 
ing faithful  Presbyterians,  were  admitted  to  a  seat  in 
the  Assembly,  while  no  judicial  cognisance  was  taken  of 
their  former  very  sinful  and  offensive  conduct,  and  no  due 
means  were  employed  for  securing  their  future  co-operation 
in  the  wrork  of  the 'Lord,  with  those  who  had  contended  ear- 
nestly for  the  faith. 

The  candid,  however,  will  admit,  that  they  were  placed 
in  a  situation  full  of  difficulties.  Having  been  delivered,  by 
the  Revolution,  from  a  spiritual  tyranny  the  most  cruel  and 
unrelenting,  and  having  acquired  the*  legal  ratification  of 
that  confession  and  church  order,  for  which  they  had  con- 
tended, manv  of  the  Presbyterians  naturally  concluded,  es- 
pecially while  public  affairs  were  yet  in  a  somewhat  unset- 
tled state,  and  their  enemies,  though  subdued  in  the  mean- 
time, were  still  numerous,  and  neither  without  influence* 
nor  without  the  hope  of  soon  recovering  all  that  they  had 
lost,  that  it  might  hazard  the  substantial  benefit-*  which  they 
had  just  begun  to  enjoy,  if  they  should  adopt  more  decisive 
measures,  cither  for  vindicating  the  character  of  the  Cove- 
nanters, and  recovering  their  attainments  during  the  reform- 
ing period,  or  for  condemning  the  very  criminal  apostasies 
which  had  followed.  When  a  paper  by  three  ministers  was 
presented,  enumerating  a  serious  of  defections,  which  they 
thought  it  became  the  Assembly  to  confess  and  mourn  over, 
and  pointing  out  what  appeared  to  them  to  be  duty  in 
present  circumstances,  that  Court,  influenced  most  probably 
dv  these  views,  condemned  it,  as  containing  u  unseasonable 
and  impracticable  proposals,  uncharitable  and  injurious  re- 
flections," and  subjected  those  who  presented  it  to  an  admo- 
nition. 

But  though  the  critical  circumstances  in  which  the  Assem- 
bly was  placed,  for  some  years  after  the  Revolution,  required 
much  caution  and  delicacy  in  their  management,  yet  we  are 
convinced,  that  if  they  had  exercised  more  faithfulness,  par- 
ticularly in  their  admissions  to  sacred  offices  and  to  fellow- 
ship, after  the  season  of  great  defection  which  preceded  the 
Revolution,  the  Church  of  Scotland  would  not  have  degene- 
rated so  soon,  and  so  rapidly.  It  is  well  known,  that  the 
Court  was  most  anxious  for  the  introduction,  into  the  Pres- 
byterian Church,  of  the  whole  body  of  the  Prelatical  incum- 

*  See  Memoirs  of  the  Public  Life  of  Mr.  James  Hogg. 
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bents,  few  of  whom  had  ever  devoted  themselves  to  the  du- 
ties of  their  office.  "They  were,"  says  one,"*  who  had  op- 
portunity to  know  them  well,  and  who,  himself  being  one 
of  their  own  order,  would  not  be  disposed  to  exaggerate, 
"  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard  ;  they  were  ignorant  to  a 
"  reproach,  and  many  of  them  were  openly  vicious.  Those 
"  of  them  who  arose  above  contempt  or  scandal,  were  men 
"  of  such  violent  tempers,  that  they  were  as  much  hated  as 
"  the  others  were  despised.  This  was  the  fatal  beginning  of  re- 
"  storing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland."  Nor  do  they  seem  to 
have  improved  in  spirit  and  character  ;  for,  at  a  later  period, 
the  same  author  thus  describes  them  :  "  By  this  means  (the 
u  exactions  and  cruelties  of  a  brutal  soldiery  upon  those 
"  who  would  not  go  to  church)  all  people  were  struck  with 
"  such  a  terror,  that  they  came  regularly  to  church  :  and 
"  the  Clergy  were  so  delighted  with  it,  that  they  used  to 
"  speak  of  that  time,  as  the  poets  do  of  the  golden  age. 
"  They  never  interceded  for  any  compassion  to  their  people  ; 
"  nor  did  they  take  care  to  live  more  regularly,  or  to  labour 
"  more  carefully.  They  looked  on  the  soldiery  as  their  pa- 
"  trons  ;  they  were  ever  in  their  company,  complying  with 
u  them  in  their  excesses  ;  and,  if  they  were  not  much  wrong- 
"  ed,  they  rather  led  them  into  them,  than  checked  them 
u  for  them."  t  And  only  two  years  before  the  Revolution, 
he  says  :  "  The  Scottish  Nation,  which  was  become  very  cor- 
"  rupt,  and  both  ignorant  and  insensible  in  the  matters  of 
"  religion,  began  now  to  return  to  its  old  zeal  against  Po- 
"  pery.  The  Episcopal  Clergy  were  in  many  places  so  sunk 
u  into  sloth  and  ignorance,  that  they  were  not  capable  of 
u  conducting  this  zeal.  Some  of  them  about  Edinburgh, 
"  and  in  divers  other  places,  began  to  mind  those  matters, 
"  and  recovered  some  degrees  of  credit,  by  the  opposition 
"  they  made  to  Popery.  But  the  Presbyterians,  though 
"  they  were  now  freed  from  the  great  severities  they  had  long 
"  smarted  under,  yet  expressed,  on  all  occasions,  "their  un- 
"  conquerable  aversion  to  the  Romish  religion."  J  If  many 
who  had  filled  the  sacred  office  in  the  Episcopal  establish- 
ment were  so  unworthy,  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Scottish 
Church,  as  she  valued  the  purity  and  the  usefulness  of  her 
ministry,  to  institute  such  inquiries,  and  to  fix  such  terms 
of  admission,  as  would  exhibit  an  explicit  testimony  against 
former  corruptions,  and  supply  satisfactory  ground  to  hope, 
that  such  as  might  be  received,  would  cordially  concur  with 
their  brethren,  in  maintaining  the  interests  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, and  in  promoting  pure  and  undefiled  religion.  But, 
according  to  the  scheme  of  comprehension,  which  originated 
with  the  government,  and  was  adopted  by  the  Assembly, 

•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  229.   1662.     f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  349.    1667. 
J  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  1131.   1686. 
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the  Commission  was  enjoined  to  receive  into  mini-1  • 
communion,  all  applicants,  who,  haying  qualified  themselves 
according  t<>  law,  subscribed  the  Formula  (which,  in  rela- 
tion to  Church  Government,  required  no  other  acknowledg- 
ment than  this,  that u  the  Churcn  Government,  as  now  settled 
by  law,  is  the  only  government  of  this  church, ")  and  against 
Whom  no  scandal  should  he  established,  within  thirty  days 
after  their  application.*  [fit  isan  object  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  secure  a  pious,  enlightened,  ami  faithful  ministry,  the 
scheme  was  essentially  defective,  even  though  these  conditi 
bad  been  ever  so  rigorously  exacted ;  more  especially,  when  we 
recollect  the  previous  habits,  professions,  and  character,  of 
many  of  the  Prelatical  Incumbents. — No  account  was  made 
of  the  unlawful  and  contradictory  oaths  which  they  had 
sworn,  of  the  violent  opposition  which  they  had  conducted 
against  the  whole  system  they  now  professed  to  embrace, 
nor  of  the  zealous  support  which  they  had  given  to  the  san- 
guinary measures  the  government  had  employed  to  exter- 
minate the  Presbyterians.  Sufficient  time  was  not  allowed, 
nor  any  means  appointed  to  be  used,  for  ascertaining  their 
sincerity  in  adopting  a  profession,  and  in  entering  into  en- 
gagements, so  opposite  to  the  profession  they  had  formerly 
made,  and  to  the  oaths  they  had  formerly  taken,  according 
to  the  tenor  of  which  they  had  hitherto  acted.  For,  surely, 
it  cannot  be  reasonably  pleaded,  that  the  mere  subscription 
of  the  formula  was,  in  such  rircmnuta»cms  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  sincerity.t  That  they  would  cordially  unite  with 
those  who  had  faithfully  contended  for  the  doctrine  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  01  Scotland,  and  had  suffered  so  much 
in  the  conflict,  could  not  be  expected,  or  that  either  would 
contemplate  the  other  without  feelings  of  alienation  and  dis- 
trust. It  appears  from  an  address  by  the  Commission  to 
Queen  Anne,  that  the  number  of  Episcopal  Clergy,  who;  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  were  admitted  in  this  manner  into 
the  bosom  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  was  very  considera- 
ble. In  that  address  mnot  but  lay  before 
your  Majesty  this  pregnant  instance  of  our  moderation,  that, 
since  our  late  happy  establishment,  there  have  been  taken 
in,  and  continued,  hundreds  of  dissenting  (that  is,  Episco- 

*    Vide  Carstairs'  State  Papers. 

|  Unquestionably  church  formularies  ought  not  to  be  considered 
merely  as  articles  of  peace,  or  subscription  to  them  a  ceremony  which 
we  perform  in  deference  to  authority,  or  in  compliance  with  usage, 
that  we  may  be  admitted  into  office,  and  enjoy  the  emoluments  attach- 
ed to  it.  They  are  intended  to  ascertain  our  convictions  on  subjects 
of  high  importance,  and  our  agreement,  in  sentiments  and  design, 
with  those  with  whom  we  purpose  to  co-operate.  Unless,  therefore, 
we  believe  with  the  heart,  what  we  thus  confess  with  the  mouth,  and 
subscribe  with  the  hand,  we  cannot  be  exculpated  from  gross  in- 
sincerity. 
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pal)  ministers,  upon  the  easiest  terms."  This  coalescing 
measure  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  chief  source  of  those 
evils,  the  gradually  increasing  prevalence  of  which  issued  at 
length  in  the  Secession  ;  for  no  church  will  long  preserve 
the  purity  she  possesses,  if  she  permit  the  erroneous  and  the 
unworthy  to  fill  her  most  sacred  offices,  and  to  assist  in  con- 
ducting her  most  important  concerns.  "  A  little  leaven  lea- 
veneth  the  whole  lump." 

For  a  time,  however,  the  influence  of  the  evangelical  and 
faithful  ministers  of  the  church,  even  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
was  not  small.  Various  acts  were  passed,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  repress  irreligion,  to  encourage  piety,  and  to 
secure  the  vigilant  exercise  of  discipline.  Fasts  were  occa- 
sionally appointed,  in  detailing  the  grounds  of  which,  con- 
siderable faithfulness  and  zeal  were  displayed  ;  and  though 
heritors,  as  such,  were  permitted,  in  conjunction  with  the 
session,  to  propose  a  candidate  to  a  vacant  parish,  yet  the 
wishes  of  the  people  seem  to  have  been  generally  respected. 
When  the  Parliament  was  convened  to  consider  the  articles 
of  the  Treaty  of  Union,  which  was  proposed  to  be  effected 
between  Scotland  and  England,  the  Commission  of  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  in  a  representation  and  petition,  which 
they  presented* to  Parliament,  remonstrated  against  the  ad- 
mission of  any  stipulation,  for  the  permanent  continuance 
in  England  of  the  hierarchy  and  worship  which  were  there 
established  ;  and  also,  against  the  extension  to  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians of  the  Sacramental  Test,  which  had  long  been  a 
source  of  corruption  in  England  and  Ireland. 

These  facts  demonstrate  the  influence  which  ministers 
cordially  attached  to  the  constitutional  principles  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  possessed  in  administering  her  concerns. 
But  that  influence  was  not  exerted,  without  encountering  a 
strenuous  and  somewhat  disguised  opposition, — an  opposi- 
tion which  soon  acquired  a  permanent  ascendancy.  To  this 
most  painful  result,  the  revival  of  the  law  of  patronage  (1712) 
eminently  contributed.  The  Act  passed  fur  that  purpose, 
"  restores  the  patrons  to  (what  it  calls)  their  ancient  rights 
of  presenting  ministers  to  the  kirkes  vacant  in  that  part  of 
Great  Britain  called  Scotland  ;"  and  only  requires  that  the 
person  presented  shall  be  "a  qualified  minister,"  whom 
"  the  Presbytery  is  obliged  to  receive  and  admit  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  the  act." 

The  Church  of  Scotland  had  uniform-  circumstances  wife*  in- 
ly condemned  patronage  as  a  great  evil,  dicated  the  gradual  de- 
which   could  admit  of  no  modification      chur°Ch.°f  iheScottiah 

that  would  render  it  consistent  with  the  ' 

privileges  and  edification  of  the  Body  of  Patronage. 

Christ.  They  submitted  to  it,  indeed,  sometimes  with  more, 
and  sometimes  with  fewer,  restrictions,  though  not  without 
supplication   and    remonstrance,    because    the   civil    power 
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wouM  no*  Burrender  this  source  of  influence,  and  they  were 
unwilling  to  lose  Che  Advantages  which  they  derived  in  other 
respects  from  the  exercise  of  that  power,  in  the  exclusive 
support  which  it  gave,  or  which  they  expected  from  it,  to 

their  religious  system.  Still,  however,  the  Couiti  <>f  the 
Church  possessed  the  power,  if  they  had  chosen  to  exerc 
it,  of  checking  this  evil  in  no  inconsiderable  degree.  Should 
they  find  the  presentee  an  unqualified  minuter,  and  of  his 
Qualifications  they  are  the  sole  judges,  even  according  to 
the  act  which  restored  patronage,  they  might  prevent  his  in- 
duction. 

It  soon  appeared,  by  the  issue  of  certain  processes  for  er- 
ror before  trie  Assembly,  and  by  its  proceedings  respecting 
various  important  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  that  not  a  few  of 
its  members  had  already  departed  from  the  purity  and  sim- 
plicity of  the  truth,  and  the  facilities  which  the  law  of  pa- 
tronage afforded,  for  filling  the  Church  with  a  corrupt  and 
time-serving  ministry,  rapidly  increased  their  number.  Even 
before  the  revival  of  that  law,  the  prevalence  of  legal  doe- 
trine  was  deeply  lamented  by  several  ministers,  di>tingui^h- 
ed  for  their  pietv,  learning  and  holy  zeal." 
Sufferance  of        A  ^Professor  of  Di  vinity,t  in  one  of  the  Univer- 

Error.  sities,  had  taught,  among  some  other  principles 
not  less  unscriptural,  "That  the  souls  of  children  areas  pure 
and  holy  as  the  soul  of  Adam  was  in  his  original  condition, 
being  inferior  to  him  only  as  he  was  formed  in  a  state  of 
maturity;  that  the  light 'of  nature,  including  tradition,  is 
sufficient  to  teach  men  the  way  of  salvation  ;  and  that  it  is 
not  above  the  reach  of  our  natural  ability  to  use  the  means 
of  salvation  which  God  has  appointed  and  promised  to  bleSB, 
with  such  seriousness,  sincerity,  and  faith  of  being  heard,  as 
to  secure  the  communication  of  saving  grace."J  For  these 
doctrines,  which  directly  oppose  many  plain  pSAHges  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures,  and  the  principles  which  are  clearly  exhi- 
bited in  tlie  Confession  of  Faith,  a  process  was  instituted 
against  him.  But  the  Court,  instead  of  manifesting  a  lau- 
dable zeal  for  the  purity  of  the  Gospel,  discouraged  the  pro- 
secution ;  and  though  it  was  proved  that  he  had  taught 
these  errors,  and  though  he  himself  substantially  admitted 
and  vindicated  them  in  his  answers  to  the  libel,  yet  the  Ge- 
neral Assembly,  so  far  from  subjecting  him  to  the  censure  he 
merited,  permitted  him  to  retain  his  office  in  the  University 
and  in  the  Church,  and  were  satisfied  with  declaring.  "That 
some  of  his  opinions  were  not  evidently  founded  on  the  word 
of  God,  nor  nece»ary  to  be  taught  in  divinity,"  and  prohi- 
biting him  from  publishing  such  sentiments  in  future. 

*   Brown's  Gospel  Truth.  j    Mr.  Simson  of  Glasgow. 

X   Vide  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  u.  §  1.  §.  4. 
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This  same  Assembly,  in  entire  consis-  controversy  about  the 
tency  with  the  very  feeble  and  equivocal  Doctrine* of  Grace. 
testimony  which  they  had  reluctantly  given  against  error, 
condemned  an  important  evangelical  position,  which  one  of 
the  Presbyteries  *  had  adopted  as  a  means  of  ascertaining  the 
sentiments  of  applicants  for  licence  to  preach  the  Gospel,  and 
declared  their  abhorrence  of  it  as  unsound  and  detestable. 
That  position  was,  "  It  is  unsound  to  teach  that  men  must 
forsake  sin  in  order  to  come  to  Christ."  By  condemning 
this  principle,  the  Assembly  unquestionably  admitted  the 
following  doctrine  as  sound  :  That  before  we  come  to  Christ 
as  the  only  Saviour,  or  can  have  any  interest  in  his  new-co- 
venant blessings,  we  must  renounce  the  love  and  practice  of 
sin.  This  doctrine  is  obviously  inconsistent  with  the  free 
and  unlimited  exhibition  to  sinners  of  Christ  as  a  Saviour, 
and  supposes  that  hatred  to  sin  and  sorrow  for  it,  and  love  to 
God,  without  which  there  can  be  no  true  forsaking  of  sin, 
may  exist  prior  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  and  must  be  ex- 
ercised before  we  trust  in  Jesus  for  salvation  ;  consequently, 
that  sinners  are  not  so  destitute  of  spiritual  ability  but  that 
they  at  least  may  begin  to  make  themselves  holy  : — senti- 
ments which  subvert  the  grace  of  the  gospel,  and  are  direct- 
ly calculated  to  keep  convinced  sinners  under  the  power  of 
the  spirit  of  bondage,  by  excluding  them  from  all  access  to  the 
Saviour,  till  they  shall  ascertain  that  they  have  truly  forsaken 
their  sin.  Two  years  after,  the  Assembly  instructed  their 
Commission  to  make  inquiry  concerning  any  books  or  pamph- 
lets lately  published,  which  tended  to  vindicate  and  dif- 
fuse the  doctrine  formerly  condemned  by  them  as  unsound 
and  detectable.  Proceeding  on  the  report  which  their  Com- 
mission  laid  before  them,  the  Assembly  condemned  several 
positions  selected  from  a  book,  entitled,  u  The  Marrow  of  Mo- 
dern Divinity,"  which,  though  not  expressed  in  the  most  lu- 
minous and  unexceptionable  language,  yet  exhibited  precious 
evangelical  truths,  essentially  connected  with  the  freeness  of 
the  Gospel,  and  with  the  divinely  appointed  way  by  which 
a  sinner  obtains  peace,  and  is  disposed  and  enabled  to  walk 
with  God  in  newness  of  life.  The  doctrines  of  the  Marrow 
were  industriously  represented  as  inconsistent  with  the  obli- 
gations to  obedience  which  the  law  of  God  imposes,  as  an- 
nulling the  most  powerful  motives  to  diligence  in  duty,  and 
therefore  as  inimical  to  true  holiness.  Several  excellent  mi- 
nisters, alarmed  by  these  representations,  startled  by  the 
phraseology  which  was  selected  from  the  Marrow,  less  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  as  they 
were  taught  by  the  first  Reformers,  and  laudably  zealous  to 
discountenance  every  approach  to  Antinomianism,  concurred 
in  this  condemnation  with  those  who  were  the  known  ene- 

*  Presbytery  of  Auchterarder  (1717).     See  Act  of  Assembly. 
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mies  or  the  lukewarm  friends  of  evangelical  truth.  A  re- 
presentation, faithful,  yet  breathing  much  meekness  »»f  -pint, 
was  presented  to  the  next  Assembly  by  twelve  miniato  r 
craving  the  repeal  of  the  offensive  Act.  This  petition  was 
refused  ;  and,  in  the  progress  of  the  discussion,  twelve  que- 
ries wire  put  to  these  ministers  respecting  the  doctrines  in 
question,  whose  answers  to  them  contain  an  able  exposition 
and  vindication  of  the  principles  which  the  Assembly  had 
condemned.  On  reconsiderinc  the  cause,  the  Assembly  not 
only  passed  a  new  Act,  explaining  and  confirming  the  for- 
mer, which  they  would  not  repeal,  but  even  called  Hums 
ministers  who  had  made  ><>  faithful  an  appearance  f<>r  the 
truth  to  their  bar,  and  rebuked  them.  Though  the  said  Act 
gave  such  explanations  as  neutralised  some  of  the  unscrip- 
tural  assertions  in  the  former,  yet  it  not  only  failed  to  vin- 
dicate the  truth,  but  maintained  several  erroneous  senti- 
ments, which  obscured  and  misrepresented  the  true  nature 
of  the  Gospel,  and  the  place  which  the  law  and  obedience  to 
it  hold,  in  the  method  of  salvation  by  Jesus  Christ. 

This  whole  controversy  too  clearly  indicated,  that  the  lea- 
ven of  unscriptural  doctrine,  especially  that  doctrine  which 
exhibits  the  Gospel  as  a  new  law,  according  to  which,  God 
is  graciously  plea>cd,  for  Christ's  sake,  to  prescribe  to  sinners, 
faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience,  as  the  terms  of  life 
and  salvation — had  widely  infected  the  church  ;  but  it  con- 
tributed to  enlighten  some  more  fully  in  the  knowledge  of /^ 
the  Gospel,  and  to  confirm  others  in  their  zeal  for  its  purity  ; 
and  thus  to  revive  and  to  diffuse  the  good  old  doctrines 
which  the  first  Reformers  had  BO  clearly  and  >ucces^fully 
published,  but  which  had  fallen  into  contempt,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  introduction  and  extensive  circulation  of  Ar- 
minian  tenet-. 

New  proofs  of  a  reiirninL:  aversion  to  defend  and  vindicate 
the  truth,  and  of  the  prevalence  of  a  disposition  to  protect 
the  erroneous,  were  furnished  (17-b*-7),  by  the  Assembly's 
repeatedly  declining  to  consider  and  enact  an  Overture  pre- 
sented to  them,  against  the  prevailing  method  and  strain  of 
preaching,  which  excluded  the  supernatural  mysteries  of 
the  Gospel,  and  the  relation  which  acceptance  and  obedience 
bear,  to  the  person,  cross,  and  fulness  of  our  Lord  J- 
Christ ;  and  by  their  proceeding  in  theatorad  process  which 
was  instituted  against  the  Professor  of  Divinity  who  was 
formerly  dismissed  with  so  gentle  a  caution  from  the  Assem- 
bly's bar.  It  was  found  clearly  proved,  "  that,  in  teaching 
his  students,  he  had  denied  the  necessary  existence  of  our 

*  These  twelve  were  the  Reverend  James  Ho^g,  Thomas  Boston, 
John  Bonar,  James  Kidd,  Gabriel  Wilson,  Ehenezer  Erskine,  Ralph 
Erskine,  James  Wardlaw,  James  Bathgate,  Henry  Davidson,  William 
Hunter,  and  John  Williamson. 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  that  he  had  affirmed  that  his  neces- 
sary existence  is  a  thing  we  know  not,  and  that  the  term 
Necessary  Existence  was  impertinent,  and  not  to  be  used 
when  talking  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  that  the  Three  Persons  of 
the  adorable  Trinity  are  not  to  be  said  to  be  numerically 
one  in  substance  and  essence  ;  and  that  the  terms,  Necessary 
Existence,  Supreme  Deity,  and  the  title,  The  Only  True 
God,  may  be  taken,  and  are  by  some  authors  taken,  in  a 
sense  that  includes  the  personal  property  of  the  Father,  and 
so  not  belonging  to  the  Son."*  Yet  though  he  thus  denied 
the  true  and  proper  Deity  of  the  Great  God  our  Saviour,  and, 
as  a  teacher  of  the  youth  who  were  preparing  for  the  holy 
ministry,  had  thus  attempted  to  instil  into  their  minds  prin- 
ciples which  subvert  the  foundations  of  the  Christian  faith 
and  hope,  the  Assembly,  continuing  him  still  in  the  sacred 
office,  only  suspended  him  from  all  exercise  of  it,  till  another 
Assembly  should  see  meet  to  restore  him  ;  and  though  many 
Presbyteries  and  several  Synods  earnestly  craved  the  Assem- 
bly to  frame  a  new  Act,  which  should  assert  the  fundamen- 
tal doctrines  that  had  been  impugned,  and  contain  a  faith- 
ful warning  against  prevailing  errors,  yet  they  petitioned  in 
vain. 

Tyrannical  Acts  of  the  For  a  short  time  after  the  revival  of 
General  Assembly.  the  law  of  Patronage,  such  as  received 
presentations  were  reluctant  to  accept  them,  and  the  Church 
courts  were  unwilling  to  proceed  to  their  settlements,  if  op- 
position was  made  by  the  people  of  the  vacant  charges.  But 
presentees  and  judicatories  became  gradually  less  scrupulous, 
and,  in  various  instances,  when  the  people,*  in  the  exercise 
of  their  constitutional  rights,  opposed  the  induction  of  a  pre- 
sentee as  one  to  whom  they  could  not  conscientiously  com- 
mit the  oversight  of  their  souls,  the  Assembly,  contemning 
at  once  their  rights,  petitions,  and  spiritual  interests,  gene- 
rally supported  the  presentee,  and  appointed  his  settlement. 
And  that  they  were  resolutely  determined  to  maintain  and 
enforce  the  law  of  Patronage,  plainly  appears  from  the  fol- 
lowing facts  :  1.  The  Assembly  enacted,  "  That  where  Pa- 
trons might  neglect  or  decline  to  exercise  their  right  of  pre- 
sentation, the  Minister  should  be  chosen  by  the  majoritv  of 
the  Elders  and  of  the  Heritors,  if  Protestants,"  (1732). 
This  measure  had  been  transmitted  in  the  form  of  overture 
by  a  preceding  Assembly  to  Presbyteries,  and  though  a  great 
majority  of  the  Presbyteries  who  gave  their  opinion,  were 
decidedly  hostile  to  the  measure,  yet  the  Assembly,  indirect 
opposition  to  a  fundamental  and 'standing  law,  (commonly 
called  the  Barrier  Act),  which  prescribed  that  overtures  iii 
such  cases  should  be  rejected,  not  only  converted  it  into  an 
Act,  but  refused  to  restrict  the  right  to  vote  to  such  heritors 

*  Vide  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect,  i.  §  ii.  3. 
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as  were  resident  in  the  parish,  and  members  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  l\  Tlie  Commission,  in  several  cans  of  re- 
claiming congregations  which  wen-  referred  to  their  judg- 
ment* not  only  appointed  the  settlement;  but  when  the 
Presbyteries,  within  whose  bounds  the  reclaiming  congrega- 
tions were  situated,  refused  to  induct  the  presentees,  they  as- 
sumed the  power  of  creating ;  sob-commissions,  and  of  au- 
thorising them  to  take  those  presentees  upon  trials,  and  to 
ordain  them  to  the  office  of  the  ministry  ;  and  thus  invad- 
ed the  constitutional  rights  of  Presbyteries,  and  violated  the 
established  government  of  the  Church.  Nor  did  the  Assem- 
bly, when  these  disorderly  and  tyrannical  proceedings  were 
reported,  either  censure  their  authors,  or  prohibit  such  mea- 
sures in  future. 

Opposition  to  these  Many  excellent  and  faithful  ministers 
Acts  -ineffectual.  wno  were  deeply  grieved  by  these  great 
public  evils  which  defeated  the  ends  of  a  Gospel  ministry, 
and  rilled  the  church  with  alienations  and  divisions,  raised 
their  warning  voice  against  them,  and  obtested  the  judicato- 
ries to  review  their  deeds  and  retrace  their  steps.  But,  gall- 
ed by  these  testimonies,  the  prevailing  party  resolved  that 
they  should  be  either  prevented  or  suppressed.  It  was  ex- 
pressly enacted,  that  no  Reason  of  dissent  should  be  hence- 
forth recorded  in  the  minutes  of  Court  (1730).  According- 
ly, the  Assembly,  two  years  after,  did  not  permit  a  protesta- 
tion to  be  recorded,  which  fifteen  ministers  entered  against 
a  decision  refusing  to  hear  two  representations  which  com- 
plained of  various  corruptions,  and  craved  redress,  though 
the  one  was  subscribed  by  forty-two  ministers,  and  the  other 
by  upwards  of  seventeen*  hundred  people.  This  deed  was 
highly  unconstitutional,  because  it  deprived  members  of  a 
privilege,  not  only  just  and  reasonable  in  itself,  but  to  which 
they  were  entitled  by  former  acts  of  Assembly,  and  by  im- 
memorial usage.  It  was  oppressive  and  ensnaring,  for  it  re- 
fused to  those  who  might  conscientiously  disapprove  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Court,  the  most  obvious  and  suitable 
means  of  expressing  that  disapprobation,  of  exonerating 
their  own  consciences,  and  of  manifesting  to  future  genera- 
tions, by  the  records  of  the  Court  itself,  that  sinful  measures 
had  not  been  adopted  without  strenuous,  but  respectful  op- 
position, the  grounds  of  which  all  might  examine.  It  seem- 
ed to  indicate  a  secret  conviction  in  the  prevailing  party, 
that  their  procedure  would  not  abide  a  fair  trial  by  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  Standards  of  the  Church  ;  and  was  di- 
rectly calculated  to  enable  that  party  to  pursue  their  iniqui- 
tous career,  undisturbed  by  the  plain  and  faithful  testimo- 
nies against  their  measures  which  Reasons  of  dissent  and 
protestation  would  exhibit. 

To  those  who  venerated  the  Standards  of  the  Church  as 
the  law  of  their  administration,  and  the  bond  of  their  fel- 
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lowship, — who  were  deeply  afflicted  by  the  departure  from 
them  in  matters  of  the  highest  importance  which  had  long 
characterised  the  Assembly's  proceedings, — who  were  anx- 
ious to  repress  the  tide  of  detection, — and  who  were  deter- 
mined to  maintain  a  good  conscience,  no  other  method  re- 
mained for  securing  these  great  and  necessary  objects,  in 
communion  with  this  degenerate  church,  except  that  of  tes- 
tifying against  her  apostasies  in  their  public  ministrations. 
This  method  was  adopted  ;  but  it  was  not  less  offensive  to 
the  friends  of  the  prevailing  corruptions  ;  and  a  bold  and 
unjustifiable  attempt  to  restrain  and  suppress  ministerial 
faithfulness,  by  condemning  the  exercise  of  it  in  a  particular 
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ling,  in  the  sermon  which  he  preached  at  the 
opening  of  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  in  October  1732, 
testified  with  "great  plainess  of  speech,''  against  the  Assem- 
bly's rigorous  enforcement  of  the  law  of  patronage,  and  more 
especially  against  the  Act  of  the  immediately  preceding  As- 
sembly, concerning  the  "settlement  of  vacant  churches." 
His  faithful  exposure  of  these  evils  displeased  not  a  few  of 
the  members  of  Synod,  who,  having  complained  of  certain 
parts  of  the  Sermon  as  unbecoming  and  offensive,  procured 
the  appointment  of  a  Committee  to  consider  them,  and  to 
report  to  the  Court.  The  Synod  having  heard  the  Commit- 
tee's report,  and  Mr  Erskine'*  reply  to  the  charges  contained 
in  it,  found,  by  a  small  majority,  after  a  keen  and  protracted 
discussion,  that  Mr.  Erskine  was  censurable  "  on  account  of 
several  indecent  expressions  used  by  him  in  that  sermon, 
tending  to  disquiet  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  impugning 
several  acts  of  Assembly  and  proceedings  of  Church  judica- 
tories," and  appointed  him  to  be  rebuked  at  their  bar,  and 
"  admonished  to  behave  orderly  for  the  future."  Several 
ministers,  among  whom  were  the  Rev.  Alexander  Moncrieff 
of  Abernethy,  and  the  Rev.  William  Wilson  of  Perth,  dis- 
sented from  this  deed,  and  protected  against  it.  Mr.  Kr>kine 
himself,  and  the  Rev.  James  Fi>her  of  Kinclaven,  appealed 
to  the  next  Assembly.  The  Assembly  having  refused  to 
hear  the  two  former  on  the  reasons  of  their  dissent,  and  not 
having  Mr.  Fisher's  appeal  before  them,  as  the  Committee ol 
Bills  had  declined  to  transmit  it,  took  up  the  cause  as  it 
stood  between  the  Synod  and  .Mr.  Erskine,  and  after  hearing 
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parties,  "found  the  expressions  vented  by  Mr.  Erskine,  and 
contained  in  the  minutes  of  the  Synod's  proceedings,  with 
the  answers  thereto  made  by  him,  to  he  offensive,  ami  to 

tend  to  disturb  the  peace  and  lt<»«x1  order  erf  the  church  ; 
and  therefore  approve  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Synod,  and 

appointed  him  to  be  rebuked  and  admonished  by  the  Mo- 
derator at  their  own  bar,  in  order  to  terminate  the  proc< 
Convinced  that,  instead  of  having  uttered  any  thing  incon- 
\\t  with  the  law  of  Christ  or  with  the  Standards  of  the 
Church,  he  had  only  discharged  an  important  duty  which 
he  owed  to  both,  and  that  the  direct  tendency  of  this  deci- 
sion was  to  prevent  every  testimony  against  any  mea>urcs, 
however  unconstitutional  and  unscriptural,  which  the  majo- 
rity might  carry  in  the  supreme  Court,  Mr.  Erskine  de- 
clared that  he  could  not  submit  to  the  oettsure,  and  Lrave  in 
a  paper  which  contained  his  solemn  protestation  against  that 
deed,  and  his  claim  to  "the  liberty  of  preaching  the  same 
truths  of  God,  and  of  testifying  against  the  same  or  like  de- 
fections of  this  church,  upon  all  proper  occasions."  To  this 
protestation  and  claim,  the  three  above  named  ministers  ad- 
hered, and  then  withdrew,  with  Mr.  Erskine,  from  the  Court. 
— It  can  scarcely  admit  of  a  doubt,  that  they  considered  the 
process  as  terminated,  and  had  no  other  design  than  to  re- 
main in  the  communion  of  the  church,  on  the  grounds  stated 
in  their  Protestation.  But  we  often  perceive  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Him,  who  is  wonderful  in  counsel  and  excellent 
in  working,  that  the  most  important  events  result  from  cir- 
cumstances which  in  themselves  are  trivial.  The  Assembly 
had  proceeded  to  other  business,  without  reading  or  taking 
any  notice  of  the  paper  which  the  four  Brethren  had  left, 
when  a  member,  taking  it  up  and  perusing  it,  and  irritated 
by  the  unyielding  faithfulness  which  it  discovered,  insisted 
that  the  Court  should  suspend  procedure,  till  they  should 
consider  the  gross  insult  offered  to  them  in  that  paper.  As 
soon  as  they  heard  it,  entering  into  1 1 is  view-  and  spirit,  they 
ordered  their  officer  to  seek  out  these  Brethren,  and  summon 
them  to  appear  before  the  Assembly  next  forenoon.  In 
obedience  to  the  summons  they  did  "appear  ;  a  Committee 
was  appointed  to  deal  with  them,  who  reported  that  the 
four  Brethren  continued  fully  resolved  to  adhere  to  their 
protestation.  Upon  which,  the  Assembly,  without  permit- 
ting them  to  speak  in  their  own  defence,  but  removing  them, 
and  ordering  them  to  wait  their  decision,  passed  the  follow- 
ing sentence  :  "  The  General  Assembly  ordains  that  the 
four  Brethren  aforesaid  appear  before  the  Commission  in 
August  next,  and  then  shew  their  sorrow  for  their  conduct 
and  misbehaviour  in  offering  to  protest,  and  in  giving  in  to 
this  Assembly  the  paper  by  them  subscribed  ;  and  that  they 
then  retract  the  same.  And  in  case  they  do  not  appear  be- 
fore the  said  Commission  in  August,  and  then   shew  their 
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sorrow,  and  retract,  as  said  is,  the  Commission  is  hereby  em- 
powered and  appointed  to  suspend  the  said  Brethren,  or  such 
of  them  as  shall  not  obey,  from  the  exercise  of  their  minis- 
try. And  further,  in  case  the  said  Brethren  shall  be  tus- 
pe'nded  by  the  said  Commission,  and  that  they  shall  act  con- 
trary to  the  said  sentence  of  suspension,  the  Commission  is 
hereby  empowered  and  appointed,  at  their  meeting  in  No- 
vember, or  any  subsequent  meeting,  to  proceed  to  a  higher 
censure  against  the  said  four  Brethren,  or  such  of  them  as 
shall  continue  to  offend  by  transgressing  this  Act.  And  the 
General  Assembly  do  appoint  the  several  Presbyteries  of 
which  the  said  Brethren  are  members,  to  report  to  the  Com- 
mission in  August,  and  subsequent  meetings  of  it,  their  con- 
duct and  behaviour  with  respect  to  this  Act." 

When  the  Commission  met  in  August,  Messrs.  Erskine 
and  Fisher,  as  appellants  from  the  decision  of  the  Synod, 
gave  in  one  representation,  and  Messrs.  Wilson  and  Mon- 
crieff  gave  in  another  ;  in  which  they  candidly  stated  their 
reasons  for  protesting  against  the  deed  of  the  last  Assembly, 
and  for  still  adhering  to  that  Protestation.  Only  the  first  of 
these  Papers  was  permitted  to  be  read.  A  Committee  was 
appointed  to  meet  with  the  Brethren,  and  to  use  means  to 
persuade  them  to  acquiesce  in  the  judgment  of  the  Assem- 
bly. They  did  so,  but  without  effect.  The  consequence 
was,  that  the  Commission  "  did  suspend  the  four  protesting 
Brethren  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  function,  and 
all  the  parts  thereof."  This  sentence  being  intimated,  these 
Brethren  gave  in  the  following  Protestation  :  "  We  hereby 
adhere  to  the  Protestations  taken  by  us  before  this  Court, 
for  ourselves  and  in  name  of  all  the  ministers,  elders,  and 
members  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  of  all  and  of  every 
one  of  our  respective  Congregations,  adhering  to  us  ;  bearing 
that  this  sentence  is  in  itself  null  and  void,  and  that  it  shall 
be  lawful  and  warrantable  for  us  to  exercise  our  ministry 
as  hitherto  we  have  done,  and  as  if  no  such  censure  had  been 
inflicted  :  and  that  if,  in  consequence  of  this  sentence,  any 
minister  or  probationer  shall  exercise  any  part  of  our  pastoral 
work,  the  same  shall  be  held  and  reputed  as  a  violent  in- 
trusion upon  our  ministerial  labours." 

Having  been  summoned  to  attend  the  Commission  at 
their  meeting  in  November  following,  they  compeared,  A 
Committee  was  again  appointed  to  convene  with  them,  but 
the  arguments  of  the  Committee  did  not  convince  them  that 
it  was  their  duty  to  withdraw  their  Protestation  against  the 
Assembly's  decision.  In  answer  to  the  Question,  whether 
they  had*  abstained  from  the  exercise  of  tlieir  ministry,  in 
obedience  to  the  sentence  <»f  the  Commission  in  Angosl  last* 
they  avowed  that  they  had  not.  Communications  from  not 
fewer  than  seYen  Synods  of  the  fifteen  of  which  the  Church  of 
Scotland  con.-i.sts,  requesting  the  Commission  either  to  do- 
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lay  proceeding  to  a  higher  censure,  or  to  exercise  all  lenity 
and  forbearance  towards  the  suspended  ministers,  were  read; 
and.  after  Ions  discussion,  the  question  was  put,  Proceed  im- 
mediately to  inflict  a  higher  censure,  <»r  Delay  the  same  till 
March  ;  when  it  carried,  1  >\  the  casting  vote  of  the  Modera- 
tor, to  proceed  immediately  to  inflict  a  higher  censa/e.  A 
new  Committee  having  been  appointed  to  deal  with  the  four 
Brethren,  reported,  "mat  they  had  declared  their  resolution 
to  continue  of  the  same  mind  as  formerly  :"  upon  which  the 
Commission  came  to  the  following  decision  :  "  The  Com- 
mission  of  the  General  Assembly  did  and  hereby  do 
loose  the  relation  of  Mr.  Ebenezer  Erskine,  Minister  at  Stir- 
ling, Mr.  William  Wilson,  Minister  at  Perth,  Mr.  Alexander 
Moncrieff,  Minister  at  Abernethy,  and  Mr.  James  Fisher.  Mi- 
nister at  Kinclaven,  to  their  said  respective  charges,  and  do 
declare  them  no  longer  ministers  of  this  church  :  and  do 
hereby  prohibit  all  ministers  of  this  church  to  employ  them, 
or  any  of  them,  in  any  ministerial  function  ;  and  the  Com- 
mission do  declare  the  churches  of  the  said  Mr.  Krskine,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  Moncrieff,  and  Mr.  Fishes,  vacant  from  and  after 
the  date  of  this  sentence  ;  and  appoint  that  letters  from  the 
Moderator,  and  extracts  of  this  sentence,  be  sent  to  the  seve- 
ral Presbyteries  within  whose  bounds  the  said  ministers  have 
had  their  charges,  appointing  them,  as  they  are  hereby  ap- 
pointed, to  cause  intimate  this  sentence  in  the  foresaid  seve- 
ral churches,  any  time  betwixt  and  the  first  of  January  next  : 
and  also  that  notice  of  this  sentence  be  sent  by  letter  from 
the  Moderator  of  this  Commission  to  the  Magistrates  of 
Perth  and  Stirling,  to  the  Sheriff  Principal  of  Perth,  and  to 
the  Bailie  of  the  Regality  of  Abernethy." 
Protestation  of  the  When  this  sentence  was  intimated  to  the 
Four  Brethren.  four  Brethren,  they  read  the  following  Pro- 
testation, and  then  gave  it  in  to  the  clerk:  "We  hereby 
adhere  to  the  Protestation  formerly  entered  before  this 
Court,  both  at  their  last  meeting  in  August,  and  when  we 
appeared  first  before  this  meeting  :  and  further,  we  do  pro- 
test in  our  own  name,  and  in  the  name  of  all  and  every  one 
in  our  respective  Congregation^  adhering  to  us,  that  notwith- 
standing of  this  sentence  passed  against  us,  our  pastoral  re- 
lation shall  be  held  and  reputed  arm  and  valid  ;  and  like- 
wise, we  protest,  that  notwithstanding  of  our  being  cast  out 
from  ministerial  communion  with  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland,  we  still  hold  communion  with  all  and  every  one 
who  desire  with  us  to  adhere  to  the  principles  of  the  true 
Presbyterian  Covenanted  Church  of  Scotland,  in  her  doctrine, 
worship,  government  and  discipline  ;  and  particularly  with 
every  one  who  are  groaning  under  the  evils  and  who  are  affected 
with  the  grievances  we  have  been  complaining  of,  wrho  are 
in  their  several  spheres  wrestling  with  the  same  :  But  in  re- 
gard the  Prevailing  Party  in  this  Established  Church,  who 
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have  now  cast  us  out  from  ministerial  communion  with 
them,  are  carrying  on  a  course  of  defection  from  our  Reform- 
ed and  Covenanted  principles,  and  particularly  are  suppress- 
ing ministerial  freedom  and  faithfulness  in  testifying  against 
the  present  backslidings  of  the  Church,  and  inflicting  cen- 
sures on  ministers  for  witnessing,  by  protestations  or  other- 
wise, against  the  same  :  Therefore  we  do,  for  these  and 
many  other  weighty  reasons,  to  be  laid  open  in  due  time, 
protest  that  we  are  obliged  to  make  a  Secession  from  them, 
and  that  we  can  have  no  ministerial  communion  with  them, 
tili  they  see  their  sins  and  mistakes,  and  amend  them :  And 
in  like  "manner  we  protest,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  and  war- 
rantable for  us  to  exercise  the  keys  of  doctrine,  discipline, 
and  government,  according  to  the  word  of  God,  and  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  and  the  principles  and  constitution  of  the  Co- 
venanted Church  of  Scotland,  as  if  no  such  censure  had  been 
passed  upon  us.  Upon  all  which  we  take  instruments  ;  and 
we  hereby  appeal  to  the  first  free,  faithful,  and  reforming  Ge- 
neral Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland." 
From  this  statement  of  facts  it  is  evi-    _   _  .  ,.    ,  _ 

j  ,,     ,    ,1       c  .  -,.,  .    .        Protestation  vindicated. 

dent,  that  the  Secession  did  not  origi- 
nate in  a  schismatical  and  sectarian  spirit,  and  was  not  made 
for  promoting  any  private  and  selfish  ends.  As  a  Christian 
minister  entrusted  with  the  Gospel,  and  set  for  its  defence, 
and  under  sacred  obligations  to  use  every  endeavour  for  pre- 
serving the  ordinances  of  Christ,  and  the  privileges  of  his 
church,  pure  and  entire,  Mr.  Erskine  had  testified  in  lan- 
guage decided,  but  not  disrespectful,  against  certain  acts  and 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  inconsistent  alike  with  the 
word  of  God,  and  the  constitutional  privileges  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  and  unspeakably  injurious  to  the  edification  of 
her  members  ;  and  he  had  given  this  testimony  at  a  time, 
and  in  a  place,  the  most  suitable,  both  for  relieving  himself 
from  all  participation  in  the  guilt  of  these  measures,  and  for 
reviving  in  the  ministry  a  holy  zeal  for  the  cause  of  God, — 
at  the  opening  of  a  meeting  of  Synod,  and  not  till  after  the 
Supreme  Court,  by  prohibiting  the  recording  in  its  minutes 
of  Dissents  and  Protestations,  had  left  him  no  other  means 
of  testifying  against  its  iniquitous  deeds  except  those  which 
the  pulpit  afforded.  This  was  his  only  and  his  whole  offence  : 
and  for  this  he  must  be  rebuked  !  For  this  he  is  required 
to  profess  his  sorrow,  and  virtually  to  engage  that  he  will 
never  henceforth  lift  up  his  voice  against  any  of  the  acts 
and  proceedings  of  the  Assembly  !  It  was  not  even  insi- 
nuated that  the  sentiments  which  were  so  obnoxious  to  the 
courts,  were  contrary  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  unauthorised 
by  the  public  Formularies  of* the  Church.  All  that  the 
Committee  alleged  in  their  Report  to  the  Synod,  or  that  the 
Assembly  afterwards  found,  was,  that  he  had  uttered  um -w- 
ral  indecent  expressions,  tending  to  disquiet  her  peace,  and 
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impugning  several  acta  of  AflBembfy,  and  proceedings  of 
Church  judicatories. "  Would  not  a  silent  submission  to 
tliis  deed  have  involved  an   approbation  of  the  Assembly's 

'/ealous  enforcement  of  the  law  of  Patronage,  the  surrender 
Of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Mini-try,  and  a  promise 

not  to  impugn  in  future  any  act  or  proceeding  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  \  Mr,  Erskine.  therefore,  protested  against  it 

on  public  ground-,  and  claimed  the  liberty  "of  preaching 
the  same  truths  of  God,  and  of  testifying  against  the  same 
or  like  defections  of  this  Church,  on  all  proper  occasions." 
Nor  were  the  three  ministers  who  adhered  to  this  Protesta- 
tion, induced  to  take  this  step  by  private  affection  and 
sympathy,  or  by  the  paltry  motive*  of  pushing  themselves 
into  notice.  "  If  this  cause,"  said  they  in  a  representation, 
afterwards  laid  before  the  Commission,  "had  been  Mr. 
Erskine's  personal  cause,  we  should  have  been  silent,  and 
never  opened  our  mouth  against  the  decision  of  the  General 
Assembly  ;  but  we  judged  it  a  cause  wherein  all  the  mi- 
nisters and  members  of  our  Church  are  very  nearly  concern- 
ed ; — the  decision  of  the  General  Assembly,  in*  our  case, 
being,  as  we  thought,  a  plain  Directory  to  all  the  inferior 
judicatories  of  this  Church,  how  to  behave,  if  any  minister 
should,  upon  proper  occasions,  lament  from  the  pulpit,  the 
sinfulness  of  that  Act  of  Assembly  (Act  1732)  and  of  other 
unwarrantable  proceedings  of  this  Church,  in  the  settle- 
ment of  ministers  ;  for,  in  this  case,  they  must  be  brought 
to  the  bar  of  their  respective  presbyteries,  and  there  they 
must  be  rebuked  and  admonished."  Unless,  then,  these  ex- 
cellent persons  would  have  submitted  to  hold  and  exercise 
their  ministry,  on  conditions  which  compelled  them  to  be- 
tray "  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  had  made  them  free," 
and  to  look  silently  on,  while  the  privileges  of  the  members 
both  of  the  courts  and  of  the  church,  were  contemned  and 
violated  by  a  majority  of  her  sons,  they  had  no  alternative 
but  to  secede. 

Constitution  of  the  As-  A  few  weeks  after  the  Commission  had 
sociate  Prcsbyterv.  declared  the  four  Brethren  "  to  be  no 
longer  ministers  of  this  Church,"  they,  after  solemn  delibe- 
ration and  prayer,  constituted  themselves  into  a  Presbytery, 
afterwards  known  by  the  name  of  The  Associate  Presbytery. 
They  were  induced  to  take  this  step  bv  the  following  impor- 
tant considerations  :  That  they  might  be  in  a  capacity  to 
discharge  those  parts  of  their  pastoral  office,  which  relate  to 
government  and  discipline ; — that  they  might  maintain  the 
l3resbyterian,  in  opposition  to  the  Congregational  form  of 
jiovernment  ; — that  they  might  have  a  more  special  claim  to 
the  gracious  promise,  "  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  to- 
gether in  my  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst  of  them,"  as 
referring  to  a  meeting  together  in  a  judicative  capacity; — 
that  they  might  supply  with  divine  ordinances,  in  a  manner 
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agreeable  to  the  word  of  God,  and  to  the  constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  those  who,  refusing  to  submit  to  the 
ministry  of  such  as  were  intruded  upon  them,  might  solicit 
relief; — and  that  they  might,  judicially  as  well  as  doc- 
trinally,  testify  against  the  prevailing  defections.  Their 
Presbyterial  meetings,  however,  in  consequence  of  an  agree- 
ment,* that  they  would  not  proceed  to  acts  of  jurisdiction, 
till  they  should  see  whether  the  judicatories  of  the  Church 
would  return  to  their  duty,  were  devoted  for  a  considerable 
time  to  religious  conference,  and  to  prayer  for  the  Divine 
counsel . 

In  their  Protestation  against  the  sen-  publication  of  the  Rea- 
tence  of  the  Commission,  they  had  en-  sons  of  Secession, 
gaged  "  to  lay  open"  the  reasons  and  grounds  of  Secession 
from  the  prevailing  party.  They  therefore  published,  about 
the  time  of  the  meeting  "of  the  next  Assembly,  "  A  Testimo- 
ny to  the  doctrine,  worship,  government,  and  discipline  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland  :  or,  Reasons  for  their  Protestation 
entered  before  the  Commission  of  the  General  Assembly,  No- 
vember 1733  ;"  in  which,  after  some  historical  observations 
on  the  state  of  the  National  Church  both  in  her  reforming 
and  declining  periods,  they  assign,  and  illustrate  at  large, 
Reasons  for  their  Secession  ; — for  the  validity  of  their  pas- 
toral  relation  to  their  respective  congregations, — and  for 
their  exercising  the  powers  of  government  and  discipline. 
Of  the  various  reasons  which  they  adduced  for  their  Seces- 
sion, we  may  specify  the  following  :  The  arbitrary  and  ty- 
rannical measures  which  the  prevailing  party  pursued,  "to 
the  subversion  of  our  Presbyterian  constitution,  of  the  rights 
of  members  of  courts,  and  of  the  privileges  of  the  people  ;  by 
imposing  ministers  on  reclaiming  Congregations ;  by  exclud- 
ing from  sealing  ordinances  such  as  would  not  submit  to 
these  intruders  ;  by  permitting  the  Commission  to  erect 
Sub-Commissions,  and  to  invest  them  with  the  power  of 
Presbyteries ;  and  by  not  only  refusing  to  admit  into  the 
records  of  the  court,  any  Protestation  or  Testimony  against 
its  sinful  proceedings,  but  subjecting  to  censure  those  who 
employed  these  means  of  exonerating  themselves,  and  of  op- 
posing its  maladministration  ; — the  prosecution  of  such  mea- 
sures as  corrupted,  or  had  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt,  the 
doctrines  contained  in  our  excellent  Confession  of  Faith, — 
by  discountenancing  processes  for  error, — by  retaining  in 
the  ministerial  office,  and  in  the  fellowship  of  the  Church, 
individuals  who  taught  sentiments  inconsistent  with  the 
leading  principles  of  Christianity,  or  inflicting  on  them  no  ade- 
quate censure, — and  by  refusing  to  give  any  vindication  of  the 
precious  truths  which  had  been  controverted,  or  any  faithful 
warning  against  \\\q  errors  which  had  been  disseminated  : — 
and,  in  hue,  perseverance  in  these  courses,  in  opposition  to 
the  various  means  which  had  been  employed  by  instructions, 
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representations  and  petitions  from  Svnodsand  Presbyteries, 
and  individual  ministers,  to  induce  them  to  desist  and  re- 
traee  their  steps. 

Though  the  deed  of  Assembly,  requiring  the  four  Bre- 
thren to  retract  their  Protestation,  ami  to  profess  their  sor- 
row and  submit  to  censure,  constituted  the  immediate  ground 
of  Secession,  yet,  in  their  pleadings  before  the  Courts,  and  in 
the  Testimonies  which  they  subsequently  published,  they 
include  also  the  defections  which  existed  in  the  Church 
when  they  themselves  entered  into  sacred  office,  and  during 
the  period  of  their  continuance  in  her  communion.  This  re- 
currence to  former  corruptions  and  acts  of  maladministration, 
may  appear  to  some  to  have  been  neither  candid  nor  ne 
sary,  and  to  fix  on  the  fathers  of  the  See*  -ion  the  charge  of 
inconsistency.  For  it  may  be  supposed,  that  they  either 
should  have  omitted  the  mention  of  these  evils  in  their  >tate- 
ments,  or  should  never  have  acceded  to  the  Church  in  that 
state  of  impurity,  or  have  left  her  community  at  an  earlier 
period.  This  conclusion,  however,  proceeds  on  a  contracted 
and  partial  view  of  the  case.  When  they  embraced  her  com- 
munion, no  other  ecclesiastical  society  existed,  so  consonant, 
in  their  judgment,  to  the  Scriptures.  They  were  not  blind 
to  her  corruptions,  but  they  had  the  means  of  testifying 
against  them,  and  of  maintaining  their  own  integrity  ;  and, 
till  every  fit  measure  to  obtain  reformation  was  employed 
and  rejected,  they  might  rationally  entertain  the  hope  of  ef- 
fecting the  expulsion  of  these  corruptions.  And  if,  in  the 
progress  of  investigation  to  which  these  circumstances  natu- 
rally gave  rise,  their  views  respecting  the  defections  of  the 
Church  became  clearer  and  more  extensive,  shall  we,  pro- 
fessing ourselves  to  be  Protestants,  censure  them  for  this 
change,  or  for  avowing  their  convictions,  and  adopting  every 
proper  means  to  expose  and  remove  what  they  were  now 
convinced  were  great  evils  ?  But  the  fact  i<,  they  had  always 
expressed  theirdisapprohation  of  those  defections,  had  labour- 
ed to  resist  the  progress  of  declension,  and  had  scarcely  left 
any  method  untried  to  obtain  a  reformation.  And  while 
they  were  permitted  "  to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith," 
both  in  the  courts  and  in  the  pulpit,  and  to  exonerate  their 
consciences  from  all  participation  in  the  guilt  of  measures 
which  they  condemned,  they  seem  not  to  have  entertained 
any  thought  of  establishing  a  separate  communion.  Unlike 
those  who,  unless  uniformity  in  matters  of  very  inferior,  as 
well  as  of  the-  highest  importance,  is  rigidly  imposed,  aban- 
don the  fellowship  of  the  church,  and  thus  act  upon  a  prin- 
ciple which  tends  to  multiply  sects  without  end,  they  con- 
templated secession  as  a  painful  measure,  to  which  they  were 
compelled  to  resort,  because  the  Church  had  obstinately  re- 
sisted all  the  efforts  which  had  been  made  to  reclaim  her, 
and  had  suspended  their  continuance  within  her  pale  on 
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terms  which  would  have  involved  them  in  the  commission 
of  sin.  Accordingly,  they  did  not  state  their  Secession  on 
the  ground  of  her  corruptions,  simply  considered  as  such  ; 
but  as  corruptions  which  she  zealously  supported,  and 
against  which  they,  remaining  in  fellowship,  were  not  al- 
lowed to  bear  due  testimony.  It  became,  therefore,  their 
unquestionable  duty,  when  they  were  at  last  thrust  out,  and 
consequently  were  relieved  from  the  overwhelming  opposition 
against  which  they  had  so  long  struggled  in  vain,  to  expose 
the  evils  which  they  had  bewailed  and  resisted  while  they 
were  within  the  Church  ;  to  vindicate  the  doctrines  of  her 
Confession  which  had  been  obscured  or  corrupted  ;  to  assert 
and  maintain  the  rights  and  privileges  both  ot  ministers  and 
people,  which  had  been  condemned  and  infringed  ;  to  regu- 
late the  exercise  of  their  ministry  in  all  its  parts  by  the  ex- 
cellent standards  to  which  they  still  faithfully  adhered  ;  and 
to  endeavour,  according  to  the  spirit  of  their  ecclesiastical 
constitution,  to  carry  forward  the  work  of  reformation.  If 
they  had  not  thus  extended  their  Testimony,  and  conducted 
their  administrations,  they  would  neither  have  done  justice 
to  their  good  cause,  nor  have  been  consistent  with  themselves. 

Many  ministers,  as  well   as  Others,  la-      Proposed  Restoration  of 

merited  and  condemned  the  general  spi-  lht\h|CAssemwrei734n 
rit  and  conduct  of  the  prevailing  party  ;  y  e  ssem  y 
highly  disapproved  of  the  censures  which  had  been  inflicted 
on  the  four  Brethren ;  and  were  anxious  for  their  restora- 
tion. A  conviction  that  undue  severity  had  been  exercised, 
and  that  the  disposition  to  carry  the  most  pernicious  mea- 
sures by  triumphant  majorities,  which  had  so  obviously  cha- 
racterised the  late  meetings  of  the  Assembly,  must  be  check- 
ed ;  and  a  painful  uncertainty  "  whereunto  this"  Secession 
"  would  grow,"  were  generally  felt,  and  influenced  the  re- 
turn of  members  to  the  next  Assembly,  which  met  in  May 
1734.  The  temper  of  this  Assembly  was  conciliatory.  The 
Act  respecting  the  planting  of  Vacant  Churches,  and  the 
Act  which  discharged  the  recording  of  Reasons  of  Dissent, 
were  repealed  ;  3,  deed  of  the  Commission,  erecting  a  Sub- 
commission  to  receive  the  trials  and  proceed  to  the  ordina- 
tion of  a  Presentee,  while  both  the  parish,  and  the  Presby- 
tery under  whose  jurisdiction  the  parish  was  situated,  op- 
posed the  settlement — was  reversed  ;  and  two  Acts  were  pass- 
ed, the  one  explanatory  of  the  deed  of  last  Assembly,  in  the 
case  of  Mr.  Erskine,  concerning  ministerial  freedom  ;  and 
the  other,  empowering  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling  to 
unite  the  four  Brethren  to  the  communion  of  the  Church,  and 
to  restore  them  to  their  respective  charges.  According  to 
this  last  Act,  the  Synod  "  took  off  the  sentences  "  which  the 
Commission  had  pronounced  against  these  brethren,  and  re- 
stored them  to  the  exercise  of  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial 
function. 
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vimiication  of  the  ate**-        The  Seceding  Milli-t'  1  in 

Brethren  in  declining    every  indication  of  a  disposition  in  the 

to  return.  •     ■  . 

Assembly  to  correct  its  own  misrule, 
and  to  "  strengthen  the  things  which  remained,  that  were 
ready  to  die;  and  were  willing  to  h  lulge  the  hope  that 
this  w;is  the*  oommencement  of  a  eonrse  of  reformation.  The 
important  question,  How  far  the  grounds  of  their  secession 
were  now  removed ?  was  the  subject  of  their  Bolemn  delibe- 
ration at  different  meetings.  The  result  of  these  delibera- 
tions they  published,  immediately  before  the  meeting  of  As- 
sembly (l Too),  in  a  small  work,  entitled  kk  Reasons  by  Mr. 
Ebenezer  Erakine, minister  at  Stirling  ;  Mr.  William  Wilson, 
minister  at  Perth  ;  Mr.  Alexander  Moncrieff,  minister  at 
Abernethy  ;  and  Mr.  James  Fisher,  minister  at  Kim-lawn  : 
why  they  have  not  acceded  to  the  Judicatories  of  the  Esta- 
tablished  Church."  From  this  publication  we  quote  the 
following  passage,  as  a  proof  of  their  candour,  and  of  their 
anxious  desire  for  re-union.  "  As  that  Assembly  (1734) 
composed  of  a  body  of  reverend  and  honourable  mem! 
many  of  them  of  a  considerable  standing  in  the  ministry, 
and  whom  we  regard  as  faithful  labourers  in  the  L 
vineyard,  so  it  was  matter  of  joy  and  refreshment,  not  to 
us  only,  but  to  many  others  through  the  land,  that  a  stop 
was  put  to  the  unwarrantable  and  violent  proceedings 
some  former  Assemblies,  and  their  Commissions  ;  and  if 
the  difficulties  which  lie  in  the  way  of  our  Accession  to  the 
Judicatories  of  the  Church  are  not  removed,  we  do  not  im- 
pute it  to  the  intentions  and  inclinations  of  many  of  the 
worthy  members  of  the  last  Assembly,  but  to  the  opposition 
they  met  with  from  some  who  had  an  active  hand  in  carry- 
ing on  and  concurring  with  the  former  course  of  defection." 

But,  with  every  disposition  to  judge  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  last  Assembly  in  the  mo>t  favourable  light,  they  could 
not  perceive  it  to  be  their  duty  to  return  in  present  circum- 
stances. They  frankly  admit,  that  "  the  first  ground  of  their 
SeccsMon,  a.\  laid,  was  removed"  by  the  repeal  of  the  two 
acts  already  specified.  But  they  justly  observe,  1.  That 
their  "  Secession  was  not  founded  on  the  passing  of  these 
Acts,  for  they  continued  in  communion  after  these  Acts  had 
become  binding  rules,"  but  on  the  Assembly's  Mispressing 
ministerial  freedom  and  faithfulness,  by  appointing  them  to 
be  cen>ured,  because  they  had  followed  up  their  protestation 
against  the  act  concerning  the  planting  of  vacant  churches, 
with  a  suitable  testimony  in  their  public  ministrations  ; 
and,  2.  That  the  repeal  of"  these  acts  proceeded  on  reasons 
which  left  uncondemned  the  arbitrary  principles  which  gave 
rise  to  them. 

They  candidly  acknowledge,  that  this  Assembly  did  not 
directly  countenance  any  violent  settlements,  and  appointed 
their  Commission  to  petition  his  Majesty  and  Parliament 
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for  relief  from  the  yoke  of  Patronage  ;*  but  when  they  re- 
collected that  the  very  Assemblies  and  their  Commissions 
who  had  zealously  supported  patronage  in  its  most  oppressive 
forms,  still  confessed  it  to  be  a  grievance  ;  and  that  this  As- 
sembly had  given  no  testimony  against  former  violent  set- 
tlements, nor  vindicated  the  principles  of  the  Church  on  this 
subject,  nor  made  any  provision  for  exercising  the  powers 
which  they  possessed  for  preventing  the  acceptance  of  pre- 
sentations by  those  to  whose  ministry  the  people  were  un- 
willing to  submit, — they  could  see  no*  rational  ground  to  be- 
lieve that  the  system  was  abandoned. 

They  had  sta'ted  as  a  ground  of  their  Secession,  that  "  the 
prevailing  party  pursued  such  measures  as  did  actually  cor- 
rupt, or  at  least  had  a  direct  tendency  to  corrupt,  the  doc- 
trine contained  in  our  excellent  Confession  of  Faith." 
Though  this  ground  involved  a  subject  of  supreme  impor- 
tance, the  Assembly  had  taken  no  step  to  remove  it.  No 
efficient  measure  was  adopted  for  the  suppression  of  error 
and  the  vindication  of  the  truth,  or  for  securing  that  none 
but  persons  of  decidedly  evangelical  principles,  and  of  pious 
character,  should  be  admitted  into  sacred  office,  or  for  dis- 
couraging that  kind  of  preaching  (which  of  late  years  had 
become  very  common,  and  of  which  the  best  ministers  of  the 
Church  had  loudly  complained)  that  excluded  the  superna- 
tural mysteries  of  the  Gospel,  and  substituted  in  their  room 
speculations  and  discussions  which  could  not  make  men 
wise  to  salvation.  A  Committee  was  appointed,  indeed,  to 
draw  up  an  overture  for  an  Act — to  warn  against  errors,  and 
to  give  directions  concerning  the  right  preaching  of  the  Gos- 
pel. Such  an  overture  was  presented,  and  "  after  long  de- 
pendence was  got  enacted."  t  It  clearly  exhibited  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture,  in  relation  to  our  condition  as  fallen 
beings,  and  to  the  way  of  salvation  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  ;  and  recommended  to  all  the  ministers  an  evangeli- 
cal strain  of  preaching,  and  to  Professors  of  Divinity,  to  use 
their  best  endeavours  to  have  the  students  under  their  care 
well  acquainted  with  the  true  method  of  preaching  the  Gos- 
pel, as  directed  by  this  Act, — appointing  Presbyteries  at  their 
privy  censures  to  inquire  concerning  its  observation.  But 
is  there  any  evidence  that  this  excellent  Act  was  followed 
out? — that  means  were  employed  to  ascertain  if  due  atten- 
tion was  given  to  its  recommendations?  is  there  no  reason  to 
fear,  that  it  was  only  a  dead  letter  inserted  in  the  statute- 
book,  in  compliance'with  the  earnest  solicitation-  of  the  or- 
thodox?   For,  did  not  the  Assembly  which   enacted   this 

The  Commission  sent  a  deputation  to  London  for  this  purpose,  and 
the  Assembly  itself,  in  1735,  sent  another  with  the  same  instructions, 
t  Not  till  two  years  after,  in  1736.     See  "Willison's  Impartial  Testi- 
mony. 

o 
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overture  dismiss  a  reverend  Professor  *  from  its  bar,  who 
had  been  under  process tk  for  having  vented  several  danger- 

ous  errors  in  his  writings,"  without  censure,  by  declaring 
u  that  the  examining  ana  stating  of  the  matter,  as  was  done 
by  the  Committee  for  purity  of  doctrine,  is  sufficient  for 
cautioning  against  the  errors  which  some  at  first  supposed 
the  Professor  was  guilty  of,"  and  by  recommending  to  him 
"  not  to  use  doubtful  expressions  or  propositions  which  may 
lead  his  hearers  or  readers  into  error?" — "  This  issue  of  the 
proce— ,,?  says  one,  who  was  at  that  time  a  minister  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  unfriendly  to  secession,  "many  in 
the  Assembly  and  out  of  it  were  highly  dissatisfied  with, 
judging  that  Mr.  Campbell  deserved  a  sharp  rebuke  for  the 
many  incautious  and  unsound  expressions  he  hath  in  his 
writings,  however  orthodox  his  explanations  may  be  ;  and 
with  these  we  do  heartly  join."t  In  vain  shall  we  search 
for  proofs,  in  the  Assembly's  proceedings,  of  a  zeal  against 
the  erroneous,  as  active  and  efficient  as  that  which  they  had 
displayed  against  the  advocates  of  the  doctrines  of  grace,  and 
against  the  intrepid  assertors  of  the  rights  of  the  ministry, 
and  of  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Purity  of  doctrine  is  of 
vital  importance;  and  unquestionably,  the  A>>embly  was 
imperiously  called,  especially  at  this  time,  to  take  decisive 
steps  to  arrest  the  progress  of  error,  and  vindicate  the  truth  ; 
and  if  they  declined  to  do  so,  how  could  the  Seceding  bre- 
thren return,  in  a  consistency  with  a  faithful  keeping  of  the 
sacred  trust  committed  to  them  ? 

Concerning  the  Acts  which  empowered  the  Synod  of 
Perth  and  Stirling  to  restore  them,  they  observe,  that,  as 
the  Assembly  itself  declined  to  review  "  the  former  pro- 
ceedings of  Church  judicatories,  in  relation  to  this  affair," 
so  it  expressly  prohibited  the  Synod  from  "judging  of  the 
formality  or  legality"  of  these  proceedings,  and  authorised 
their  restoration  on  grounds  of  expediency  alone.  The 
"  Synod  was  to  proceed  and  do  therein  as  they  shall  rind 
most  justifiable  and  expedient,  for  restoring  the  peace  and 
preserving  the  authority  of  this  Church  ;"  and  the  Assembly 
was  induced  to  adopt  this  measure,  from  the  consideration 
"  particularly  of  the  lamentable  consequences  that  have  fol- 
lowed or  might  yet  follow,  from  the  separation"  of  these 
brethren.  They  thence  justly  concluded,  that  the  deed  of 
Assembly  prototed  against  might  still  be  regarded  as  a  legal 
and  formal  deed,  and  that  the  principles  which  it  involv- 
ed might  still  be  maintained  as  equitable  and  scriptural 
« — 19  principles  which  might  be  acted  upon,  when  no 
cause  existed  for  apprehending  similar  "  lamentable  con- 
sequences." And  that  this  is  no  uncandid  inference,  is 
evident  from   the  Explanatory  Act   concerning  ministerial 

*  Mr.  Archibald  Campbell  of  St.  Andrew's,    f   Willison,  ut  supra. 
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freedom,  which  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  and  which  we 
here  insert : — "  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, considering,  That  some  are  under  apprehension  that, 
by  the  Act  of  Assembly  1733,  anent  Mr  Erskine,  &c.  minis- 
ters of  this  Church  are"  laid  under  greater  restraints  as  to  mi- 
nisterial freedom,  than  they  were  by  the  rules  of  this  Church 
before  the  said  Act  was  passed ;  therefore  they  do,  for  the 
satisfaction  of  all,  hereby  declare,  That  due  and  regular  mi- 
nisterial freedom  is  still  left  entire  to  all  ministers ;  and 
that  the  same  was  not,  nor  shall  be  held  or  understood  to  be, 
anywise  impaired  or  restrained  by  the  late  Assembly's  deci- 
sion in  that  particular  process."— Whatever  may  be  under- 
stood by  "  due  and  regular  ministerial  freedom,"  it  cannot 
admit  of  a  doubt,  that  this  Act  excludes  the  freedom  used 
by  Mr.  Erskine  from  this  character  ;  for  it  declares  that  such 
freedom  was  not  impaired  nor  restrained  by  the  late  Assem- 
bly's decision,  in  finding  him  censurable,  for  having  im- 
pugned Acts  of  Assembly,  and  proceedings  of  Church-judi- 
catories,  and  in  appointing  the  Commission  to  suspend  the 
four  ministers,  unless  they  withdrew  their  Protestation 
against  that  decision.  These  two  Acts,  then, — while  they 
by  implication  accused  the  four  Brethren  as  disturbers  of  the 
peace  of  the  Church,  whose  intractableness  and  disobedience 
it  might  be  wise,  on  grounds  of  expediency,  to  overlook  at 
present, — not  only  gave  no  security  for  the  future  exercise  of 
the  rights  of  the  ministry,  to  testify  against  prevailing  cor- 
ruptions ;  but  indirectly  vindicated  the  imposition  of  undue 
restraints,  and  instead  of  affording  any  reasonable  ground  to 
hope  for  a  permanent  change  of  measures,  were  calculated  to 
excite  the  painful  apprehension,  that,  whether  these  Acta 
might  succeed  or  fail  in  restoring  harmony  in  the  Church, 
the  prevailing  party  would  soon  resume  "the  power  which 
they  had  so  long  and  so  successfully  exercised. 

By  declining  to  accede,  they  lost  the  support  of  many  of 
their  brethren  who  were  friendly  to  their  cause,  and  who, 
like  them,  condemned  and  deplored  the  course  which  the 
Assembly  had  for  many  years  pursued.  Not  without  a  pain- 
ful struggle  had  these  brethren  succeeded,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, in  reforming  some  abuses,  and  in  checking  others  ;  and 
they  had  hoped  that  the  Seceding  ministers,  on  perceiving 
this  change,  would  immediately  return  into  the  bosom  of 
the  Church.  Anxious  for  restoring  the  visible  union  of  the 
body,  and  gratified  because  their  efforts  had  not  been  alto- 
gether fruitless,  they  were  apt  to  magnify,  beyond  their  real 
importance,  the  concessions  which  had  been  made  by  the 
prevailing  party  ;  and  to  overlook,  or  to  represent  as  unim- 
portant, the  provisions  and  limitations  which  accompanied 
these  concessions,  and  by  which  the  most  obnoxious  princi- 
ples were  still  retained,  and  might  be  acted  upon  in  less  unto- 
ward circumstances.    The  disappointment  was  felt  the  more 
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keenly,  because  their  powerful  and  mora  <!•  oppo- 

nents, who  thought  that  the  Assembly  had  displayed  no  or- 
dinary degree  of  condescension  and  lenity,  were  supplied 
with  an  occasion  of  representing  the  Seceding  ministers 
unreasonable  and  obstinate  mm,  whom  the  conciliatory  spi- 
rit of  the  Assembly  had  only  rendered  more  intmctahk-, 
and  to  whom  no  concession  Bnonld  ever  have  been  made. 
In  such  circumstance-,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  some  who 
had  hitherto  pleaded  their  cause,  should  have  now  become 
lukewarm  or  hostile,  and  have  accused  them  of  "causing di- 
visions and  offences,"  by  refusing  to  accede  at  a  time  when 
the  Assembly  had  manifested  a  disposition  so  condescending 
and  peaceful*,  and  when  there  was  ground  to  hope,  as  they 
supposed,  that  a  reformation  might  be  effected  by  the  united 
exertions  of  the  faithful. 

We  are  convinced,  however,  that  it  must  appear  from  the 
brief  outline  which  has  been  just  given  of  their  Reasons  for 
declining  to  take  the  benefit  of  the  deed  which  restored  them, 
that  no  just  cause  existed  for  such  accusations.  It  must  be. 
recollected,  that  though  the  four  Brethren  did  not  accede, 
they  took  no  step  which  could  obstruct  their  return,  or  widen 
theseparation  which  the  Assembly  had  produced  by  its  cen- 
sures. They  spent  their  PresbyteriaJ  meetings,  chiefly,  in 
devotional  exercises.  They  proceeded  to  no  acts  of  jurisdic- 
tion.    They  established   no   separate   communion.*     They 

p  "  I  own,"  said  one  of  them  in  a  letter,  "  that,  after  the  meeting 
of  the  Assembly  1734,  I  was  in  much  perplexity  about  our  continuing 
in  a  state  of  Secession;  it  occasioned  many  thoughts  of  heart  unto  me, 
to  understand  what  was  duty  in  the  present  case.  But  as  I  had  no 
hesitation  about  my  duty,  when  I  did,  together  with  my  other  three 
Brethren,  declare  a  Secession  from  the  judicatories  of  this  church,  in 
our  protestation  before  the  Commission  1733,  ?o  when  I  have  observed 
the  conduct  of  the  said  judicatories  since  the  year  1734,  1  have  been 
gradually  cleared,  and  more  and  more  confirmed  that  it  is  our  duty  to 
continue  in  a  state  of  Secession." — Wilson's  Defence,  p.  357.  And 
in  page  481,  he  says,  "  After  the  meeting  of  Assembly  1735,  when 
the  Brethren  observed  the  conduct  of  the  said  Assembly,  and  that  no 
steps  were  taken  towards  reformation,  three  of  the  Seceding  ministers 
were  then  clear  to  proceed  immediately  to  the  exercise  of  the  keys  of 
government. and  discipline;  but  at  that  time  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  clear 
for  taking  this  step,  but  was  of  opinion  that  they  should  only  hold  their 
meetings  as  they  had  done  the  former  year,  namely,  for  mutual  advice 
in  the  present  situation,  and  for  strengthening  one  another's  hands  in 
the  work  of  the  Lord;  and  indeed  this  was  the  only  material  difference 
that  was  amongst  that  little  body,  after  the  Secession  from  the  judi- 
catories. But  by  the  good  hand  of  the  Lord  upon  them,  they  were 
kept  united  among  themselves,  and  did  not  proceed  to  any  act  of  ju- 
risdiction, and  nothing  of  this  nature  was  done  till  afler  the  Assembly 
1736,  when  all  the  four  Brethren  were  convinced  that  not  only  it  was 
duty,  but  also  it  was  high  time  for  them  to  proceed  to  the  exercise  of 
the  keys  of  government  and  discipline." 
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craved  nothing  in  their  papers  which  the  acknowledged  prin- 
ciples of  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not  sanction,  and  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  did  not  require.  Long  they  had 
witnessed  and  bewailed,  both  the  sad  effects  of  a  prevailing 
disposition  to  protect  the  erroneous,  and  to  promote  a  system 
of  spiritual  oppression,  and  the  frustration  of  all  their  efforts  to 
persuade  the  Assembly  to  "  repent,  and  do  the  first  works>" 
From  the  acknowledged  inability  of  the  very  considerable 
number  of  pious  and  faithful  ministers  who  sat  in  Court  in 
1754,  to  carry  measures  which  they  judged  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  from  the  unmeaning 
generality,  or  the  studied  ambiguity,  or  the  inconsistent  li- 
mitations, which  characterised  the  Acts  that  have  been  re- 
presented as  removing  the  grounds  of  Secession, — it  was  ob- 
vious that  the  same  party  still  directed  the  counsels  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  With  such  experience,  and  in  such  circum- 
stances, could  the  suspended  ministers  be  blamed  for  declin- 
ing to  accede,  and  for  passively  waiting  till  they  should  see 
whether  succeeding  Assemblies  would  proceed  in  reforma- 
tion, or  revert  to  their  former  course  of  defection  ?  Was  not 
this  the  measure  which  wisdom,  moderation,  and  faithful- 
ness, united  in  directing  them  to  adopt ;  more  especially  as 
they  had  candidly  stated  their  difficulties,  and  how  these*dif- 
ficulties  might  be  removed  ?  They  had  been  cast  out  of  the 
Church,  because  they  had  discharged  a  necessary  and  impor- 
tant duty  ;  and  if  they  had  returned  without  obtaining  any 
security  that  they  would  be  permitted  to  fulfil  their  minis- 
try faithfully,  and  without  receiving  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence that  the  scheme  of  misrule  would  be  abandoned,  would 
they  not  have  betrayed  a  great  public  cause,  have  involved 
themselves  in  the  guilt  of  countenancing  measures  which  they 
justly  reprobated,  and  have  directly  contributed  to  consoli- 
date the  power  of  the  corrupt  majority?  It  is  easy  to  im- 
pute to  them  motives  arising  from  vanity  or  from  pride  ; 
but,  besides  that  the  cause  itself  is  independent  of  the  mo- 
tives of  the  men  by  whom  it  was  conducted,  where  is  the 
proof  that  they  were  influenced  by  such  motives  (  There  is 
abundant  evidence  that  they  were  afraid  of  taking  any  pre- 
cipitate step,  that  they  abandoned  most  reluctantly  the  hone 
of  exercising  their  ministry  in  that  church  in  which  they 
had  been  educated  and  ordained — waiting  patiently  for  years 
before  they  proceeded  to  act  fully  in  a  judicative  capacity  ; 
and  that  they  conducted  themselves  throughout,  with  a  dig- 
nified consistency,  and  with  a  scrupulous  regard  to  Presby- 
terial  order.  To  ascribe  such  tempers  and  conduct, either  to 
a  low  passion  for  vulgar  fame,  or  to  a  fanatical  spirit,  is 
equally  contrary  to  candour  and  to  common  Wine, 

Unhappily,  the  two  succeeding  Assemblies  confirmed  all 
the  grounds  of  the  Secession.  The  erroneous  were  retained 
and  protected,  even  while  an  act  was  passed  which  recom- 
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mended  an  evangelical  strain  of  preaching;*  and  pteeen- 
tees,  though  rejected  by  the  people  to  whom  they  were  to 
minister,  were  zealously  supported,  t  While  such'were  the 
proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  of  what  avail  was  an  enact* 
ment  "against  the  intrusion  of  ministers  into  vacant  con- 
gregations, and  recommendations  to  Pfewbyteries  concerning 
settlements,"  in  which  it  is  admitted  that  such  intrusions 
are  in  direct  opposition  to  what  has  been  the  principle  of 
the  Scottish  Church  since  the  Reformation — except  to  involve 
that  Court  deeper  in  inconsistency  and  guilt? 
Act,  Declaration,  and  The  Seceding  ministers,  convinced  that 
Testimony.  reformation    was    not    to   be    expected, 

thought  it  "now  full  time  to  proceed  to  the  exercise  of  the 
powers  with  which  they  were  invested  by  the  Head  of  the 
Church,  for  the  vindication  of  his  truths  and  ordinances,  and 
for  the  relief  of  the  Christian  people,  by  supplying  them 
with  sermon."  In  December  173G,  they  enacted  :<  A  Decla- 
ration and  Testimony  for  the  Doctrine,  Worship,  Discipline, 
and  Government  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,"  which  they 
soon  after  published.  They  judged  "  a  Testimony  of  this 
kind  necessary  for  the  information  of  the  generation,  who 
have  generally  lost  the  knowledge  of  what  God  has  done  for 
Scotland,  and*  of  the  grounds  and  causes  of  his  righteous 
quarrel  and  controversy  against  us  ;  necessary  for  the  con- 
viction and  humiliation  of  all  ranks  of  persons  ;  necessary 
to  preserve  and  maintain  the  truths  of  God  ;  and  an  useful 
mean  to  transmit  them  to  following  generations  in  their 
purity."?. — "  It  approves  and  contends  tor  the  former  attain- 
ments of  the  Church  in  Reformation,  while  these  are  by  no 
means  considered  as  a  perfect  standard,  nor  as  precluding 
progress  in  Reformation,  as  God  may  increase  light  ;  con- 
demns many  defections  from  that  Reformation,  both  in 
principle  »nd  practice  ;  and  asserts  and  vindicates  many 
precious  truths  which  had  been  deeply  injured  by  indivi- 
duals in  the  ministry,  and  by  the  judicatories  of  the  Estfc- 
tablished  Church."  On  this  important  document,  however, 
it  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge,  as  its  leading  statements  have 
been  detailed  in  the  preceding  pa 

Libel  against  the  Scced-  The  Reverend  Ralph  Erskine  Of  Dull- 
ing Brethren.  fermline,  and  Thomas  Mair  of  Orwell,  ac- 
ceded to  the  Associate  Presbytery,  in  the  following  February, 
(1737)  ;  the  Reverend  Thomas  Xairne  of  Abbotshall,  in  Sep- 
tember thereafter  ;  and  the  Reverend  James  Thomson  of 
Burntisland,  in  June  next  year.  The  Assembly  now§  ap- 
pointed its  Commission  to  draw  up  and  execute  a  Libel 

*   See  page  49. 

"f  As  in  the  case  of  the  parish  of  Carriden,  of  Muckart,  of  Denny, 
&C.  —  Jrilson's  Defence,  p.    160. 

%  Declaration  and  Testimony,  p.  2.  §  May  1735. 
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against  the  Seceding  ministers.  In  obedience  to  this  ap- 
pointment, the  Commission,  at  its  meeting  in  March  follow- 
ing, served  each  of  the  eight  ministers  who  composed  the 
Presbytery,  with  a  Libel — charging  their  Secession,  their 
publication  of  the  Testimony,  their  administration  of  divine 
ordinances  to  people  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  with- 
out the  knowledge  or  consent  of  the  ministers  to  whom  they 
belonged,  and  their  licensing  one  or  more  to  preach  the  Gos- 

Eel,  as  high  crimes,  and  citing  them  to  appear  before  the 
reneral  Assembly,  at  its  ensuing  meeting,*  to  answer  for 
their  conduct.  They  met  in  Edinburgh  while  the  Assembly 
was  sitting,  and  passed  an  Act,  (commonly  called  the  Decli- 
nature, the  draught  of  which  hau  been  under  their  consider- 
ation at  some  former  meetings,)  in  which  they  embodied 
the  grounds  of  their  Secession,  and  found  and  declared  on 
these  grounds,  "that  the  present  judicatories  of  this  National 
Church  are  not  lawful  nor  right-constituted  Courts  of  Christ, 
and  declined  all  authority,  power,  and  jurisdiction,  which 
any  of  these  judicatories  might  claim  to  themselves  over  the 
Presbytery,  or  over  any  of  its  members,  or  any  who  had 
subjected  themselves  to  their  Presbyterial  oversight  or  in- 
spection." t 

Being  informed  that  the  Assembly    DecliMture  of  the  Bre- 

WaS  abOUt  tO  enter  On   the    dlSCUSSlOll    Ot  thren,  and  their  Depo- 

the  Libel,  the  Associate  Presbytery  ap-  sition  by  the  Assembly, 
peared  in  its  constituted  capacity  before  that  Court.  After 
the  Moderator  had  acquainted  them,  "that  though  they  were 
^called  to  answer  to  a  Libel,  yet  he  was  warranted,  in  the 
name  of  the  Assembly,  to  assure  them,  that,  notwithstand- 

*  May  1739. 

•f  In  this  Act  they  introduce  two  facts  which  had  occurred  since 
their  enactment  of  the  Declaration  and  Testimony,  as  additional  proofs, 
if.  such  had  been  wanting,  that  the  Assembly  was  not  disposed  to  re- 
form its  administration.  The  first  is,  That,  when  a  Reverend  Prin- 
cipal (Dr.  Wishart  of  Edinburgh)  was  libelled  by  his  own  Presbytery 
for  several  errors  which  he  had  publicly  taught,  the  Assembly,  refus- 
ing to  institute  any  trial  of  his  sentiments  by  the  Confession  of  Faith, 
the  acknowledged  bond  of  Ecclesiastical  union  and  fellowship — ac- 
quitted him,  upon  a  declaration  of  his  adherence  to  the  several  articles 
of  the  Confession,  which,  it  was  alleged,  he  had  controverted.  And 
the  second,  That,  though  the  Civil  power  had  enjoined  all  the  minis- 
ters of  the  church,  under  heavy  Ecclesiastical  penalties,  to  read  a  cer- 
tain proclamation  from  their  pulpits  on  the  first  Sabbath  of  every 
month,  for  the  space  of  a  year;  and  though  the  great  majority  of  the 
ministers  had  obeyed  the  injunction,  and  had  thus  virtually  acknow- 
ledged that  the  Civil  power  might  inflict  Ecclesiastical  censures,  yet 
neither  the  Assembly,  nor  any  of  the  inferior  courts,  took  the  least 
notice  of  the  offence,  nor  testified  any  disapprobation  of  a  measure, 
which  was  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  constitution 
and  privileges  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  than  contrary  to  the  law  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  whose  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world. 
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tag  ail  that  had  passed,  the  Assembly  was  willing  to  receive 
them  with  open  arms,  it'  the}-  would  return  into  the  boeom 
of  the  church," — the  Reverend  Mr,  Mair,  Moderator  of  the 
Presbytery,  Baid,"We  come  here  as  a  Presbytery,  constitut- 
ed in  the  name  and  authority  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the 
only  Kins  and  Head  of  his  Church  ;  and  since  I  am  at 
sent  the  Moderator  of  the  Presbytery,  however  insufficient 
for,  and  unworthy  of  this  trust,  I  am  appointed  as  their 
mouth  to  deliver  their  mind  unto  you,  by  reading  an  act 
agreed  upon  by  the  Presbytery,"  Before  he  proceeded,  the 
Assembly  appointed  the  Libel*  to  be  read  ;  after  which  Mr. 
Mair  read  the  Declinature  ;  and  having  delivered  it  to  the 
Moderator  of  the  Assembly,  the  Presbytery  withdrew.  The 
Assembly  now  found  and  declared  them  worthy  "  of  the 
highest  censures  of  the  church,  particularly  that  of  Deposi- 
tion ;"  but,  delaying  to  inflict  any  censure  at  this  meeting. 
they  earnestly  recommend  to  the  next  Assembly  to  pro 
against  them,  unless  "they  returned  to  their  duty  and  sub- 
mission." The  next  Assembly'"'  did  "actually  depose  them 
from  the  office  of  the  holy  ministry,  prohibiting  and  dis- 
charging them,  and  every  one  of  them,  to  exercise  the  same. 
or  any  part  thereof,  within  this  church,  in  all  time  coming," 
and  appointed  due  intimation  of  this  sentence  to  be  given  to 
those  invested  with  civil  authority,  in  the  different  places 
of  their  residence,  that  they  might  be  thrust  out  of  their 
churches. 

rrogrcss  of  the  But  neither  these  censures,  nor  the  discounte- 
Scccssion.  nance  and  reproach  which  the  Seceders  incurred, 
prevented  the  rapid  increase  of  their  numbers.  The  Presbyr 
tery  had  already  appointed  one  of  its  own  members  t  to  of- 
ficiate as  Professor  of  Divinity,  under  whose  inspection. 
several  students  who  had  joined  the  Secession  completed 
their  preparatory  course  of  study,  and  were  licensed  to  preach 
the  Gospel.  Within  six  years  from  their  enactment  of  the 
Declaration  and  Testimony,  the  Associate  Presbvtery  consisted 
of  not  fewer  than  twenty  ministers.  Aware  that  the  system 
of  Theological  opinions,  commonly  called  Legal  or  Arminian, 
prevailed  extensively  in  the  National  Church,  and  convinced, 
that  the  decisions  of  the  Assembly  (on  which  we  formerly 
animadverted)  concerning  the  propositions  which  were  BOr 
lected  from  the  Marrow  qf  Modern  Divinity,  had  contributed 
to  diffuse  that  system,  they  judged  it  to  be  their  duty  to  ex- 
plain and  vindicate,  more  fully  than  they  had  done  in  their 
Testimony,  "the  doctrine  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ami  of  our 
standard^*  concerning  the  free  grace  of  God  in  the  salvation 
of  mankind  lost."  Accordingly,  the}-  published  an  act,  bear- 
ing the  following  title,  u  Act  <>t'*the  Associate  Presbytery  con- 
cerning the  Doctrine  of  Grace,  wherein  the  said  doctrine,  a3 

•  May  1740.  t   The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson. 
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revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  agreeably  thereto  set 
forth  in  our  Confession  of  Faith  and  Catechisms,  is  asserted, 
and  vindicated  from  the  errors  vented  and  published  in  some 
Acts  of  the  Assemblies  of  this  Church,  passed  in  prejudice  of 
the  same."  * 
This  work,  a  plain  and  brief  outline  of    _      •      #is 

..  ,    -  „        9   n  r     i    .,  ..  Doctrine  of  Grace. 

which  follows,  though  it  may  sometimes  per- 
plex by  its  numerous  divisions,  and  its  technical  phraseology, 
yet  contains  an  able  exposition  and  vindication  of  the  doc- 
trine of  Scripture  concerning  the  free  exhibition,  to  sinners 
indiscriminately,  of  Jesus  Christ  as  the  Saviour — their  access 
as  sinners  to  him,  and  their  duty  to  improve  that  access — 
the  nature  of  the  faith  by  which  the  ungodly  are  justified — 
the  freedom  of  believers  from  the  law,  as  a  law  of  works, — 
their  obligation  to  obey  it  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct — and 
the  motives  which  should  influence  them  to  yield  that  obe- 
dience. 

Scriptural  views  of  these  subjects  are  not  less  necessary  for 
the  enjoyment  of  peace  and  hope,  than  for  the  acceptable 
service  of  God  :  yet  on  few  subjects  are  we  more  apt  to  err, 
and  as  errors  on  these  subjects  are  specious,  they  are  pecu- 
liarly dangerous.  The  grace  of  God  and  the  merits  of  Jesus 
Christ  may  be  highly  extolled,  and  yet  the  way  of  obtaining 
an  interest  in  them  may  be  so  represented  as  to  depreciate 
both,  by  directing  men  to  found  their  acceptance  with  God, 
or  at  least  their  right  to  trust  in  Christ  for  salvation,  on  their 
acquiring  certain  dispositions  and  experiences  which  shall 
distinguish  them  from  others,  and  entitle  them  to  Divine 
favour.  The  pride  of  the  human  heart  revolts  from  the 
humiliating  statements, — that  mankind  universally  are  guil- 
ty before  God, — that  whatever  diversities  may  exist  among 
them,  in  relation  to  external  condition,  intellectual  acquire- 
ments, or  the  degrees  of  their  personal  guilt,  they  are  equally 
helpless  and  unworthy  of  the  Divine  favour,  and  must  come, 
as  perishing  sinners,  to  the  Saviour — that  they  are  justified, 
not  by  the  works  of  the  law,  but  by  faith  in  Him  who  "  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  to  every  one  thai 
lieveth," — and  that  all  true  holiness  in  heart  and  life,  in- 
stead of  preceding,  follows,  and  is  the  necessary  effect  of, 
union  to  Christ. 

Yet  these  are  the  plain  doctrines  of  the  word  of  God.  Ho 
proclaims  h\<  salvation  to  sinners  without  distinction  or  ex- 
ception, i  No  sinner,  indeed,  till  he  is  convinced  of  his  sin, 
and  of  his  utter  inability  to  save  himself,  will  come  to 
Christ  ;  but  neither  the  reality,  nor  the  degree  of  his  convic- 
tions, and  of  the  regrets  which  they  produce,  and  of  the  re- 

•  Enacted  October  21,  1742. 

t  Isa.  h.  1,  4;  xlvi.  12,  1:3;  Mark  xvi,  10,  16;  John  iii.  14,  15, 
16;   Rev.  iii.  17,  18;  xxii.  17. 
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formation  to  which  thoy  load,  constitutes  his  right  of  acce.«s. 
This  rests,  exclusively,  on  the  free  exhibition  of  Christ  to 
him,  in  common  with  other  sinners,  in  the  Gospel.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  our  duty,  in  every  situation,  to  renounce  and 
forsake  all  sin,  ami  to  walk  before  God  in  holiness  and  right* 
eousness  :  for  his  law  ever  requires  us  to  love  him  with  all 
the  heart,  and  our  neighbour  as  ourselves.  The  love  of  sin, 
in  any  form,  and  a  purpose  to  continue  in  it,  are  incompati- 
ble with  our  coming  to  Christ  for  salvation  ;  and  we  can 
have  no  evidence  that  we  arc  believers  in  Christ,  unless  we 
turn  from  sin,  with  grief  for  it,  and  with  hatred  of  it,  and 
"  have  respect  to  all  God's  commandments."  But,  obvious- 
ly, we  err,  if,  from  these  principles,  confessedly  of  great  im- 
portance, we  conclude,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  "forsake  sin  in 
order  to  come  to  Christ ;  and  consequently,  that  only  persons 
of  improved  character  and  feeling  are  authorised  to  trust  in 
him  for  salvation.  We  should  thus  assign  to  the  forsaking 
of  sin  a  place  and  an  influence  in  the  economy  of  grace  which 
do  not  belong  to  it,  and  which  render  the  attainment  of  truo 
repentance  impracticable.  The  great  design  of  God  in  the 
dispensation  or  his  mercy  is,  to  persuade  men  to  forsake  sin, 
and  to  love  and  follow  holiness  ;  and  the  method  which  he 
has  adopted  for  securing  this  end,  is  the  best  fitted,  both  to 
illustrate  his  glory,  and  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  unworthy 
and  helpless  beings.  Believing  in  the  name  of  the  Son  of 
God,  who  is  revealed  as  the  propitiation  for  our  sins,  and  is 
exalted  to  give  repentance  and  remission,  we  are  delivered 
from  the  curse  of  the  law,  and  receive  the  Spirit  of  all  grace, 
under  whose  influence  we  turn  from  sin  to  God.  According- 
ly, while  ho  requires  us  to  forsake  our  wicked  ways  and 
thoughts,  he  exhibits  to  us  his  grace  in  the  promise,  that, 
confiding  in  it,  and  strengthened  by  it,  we  may  yield  the 
obedience  which  he  requires.*  While  he  commands  us  "to 
cast  away  from  us  all  our  transgressions,  and  to  make  us  a 
new  heart  and  a  new  spirit,"  t  and  to  repent  and  turn  to  him, 
he  also  testifies,  that  he  has  exalted  Christ  "  to  give  repen- 
tance," and  promises  "to  put  his  Spirit  within  us,  and  cause 
us  to  walk  in  his  statutes."  %  Those  precepts  which  shew  us 
our  duty,  are  graciously  intended  to  convince  us  of  our  de- 
pravity, inability,  and  misery  ;  to  teach  us  to  value  and  im- 
prove the  grace  set  before  us  "in  the  Gospel  ;  and  to  remind 
us,  that  while  God  "works  in  us  both  to  will  and  to  do,"  we 
also  must  be  "workers  together  with  him,"  and  yield  up 
ourselves  to  his  influence  and  authority.  § 

The  privileges  which  believers  enjoy  by  their  union  to 
Christ,  through  the  faith  of  the  Gospel,  "are  exceedingly 
great  and  precious.      Particularly,  they  are  blessed  wTtfi 

'   I<a.  It.  7,  8,  9,  t  Ezok.  xviii.  31. 

t  Acts  v.  31  i  Ezek.  xxvi.  26,  27.       §  Vide  Part  II.  ch.  ii.  sect.  ii.§  2. 
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freedom  from  the  law  as  a  Covenant,  which  the  Apostle  ex- 
presses by  their  being  dead  to  the  law — delivered  from  it — 
not  being  under  it.  He  does  not  mean  by  such  language, 
that  they  are  set  free  from  obligation  to  obey  the  law  as  a 
rule  of  life  ;  but,  that  they  are  completely  delivered  from  its 
curse,  and  that  it  does  not  demand  obedience  from  them, 
either  on  pain  of  death,  or  as  the  condition  of  entrance  into 
life  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  already  the  heirs  of  life,  and  se- 
cured against  condemnation,  by  their  connection  with  Jesus 
Christ.  Still,  however,  they  are  not  only  bound,  in  common 
with  all  rational  creatures,  to  obey  the  Divine  law,  but  are 
under  obligations  peculiar  to  themselves, — arising  from  the 
love  and  the  relations  of  God  to  them,  according  to  the  new 
Covenant.  And  so  indispensably  necessary  are  the  love  and 
practice  of  holiness,  that  they  are  enjoined  on  them  by  God  ; 
constitute  a  principal  part  of  their  salvation,  and  the  only 
satisfactory  evidence  of  their  justification  through  Christ  ; 
are  declared  to  be  the  ultimate  end  of  their  election,  redemp- 
tion, and  calling. 

Indeed,  sinners  are  restored  to  the  service  of  God,  only  by 
becoming  "dead  to  the  law."  While  they  are  under  its 
curse,  they  remain  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  and  all  the 
effect  of  the  law  upon  them,  in  that  state,  is  to  irritate  and 
strengthen  their  depraved  affections.  But  being  delivered 
from  the  law,  they  become  dead  to  sin,  and  cannot  live  any 
longer  therein.  United  to  Him  "  who  is  raised  from  the 
dead,  they  bring  forth  fruit  unto  God,  and  serve  him  in  new- 
ness of  spirit,  and  not  in  the  oldness  of  the  letter."  And  his 
grace,  in  effecting  this  deliverance,  supplies  them  with  a 
powerful  motive  and  encouragement,  "  to  deny  ungodliness 
and  worldly  lusts,  and  to  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly, 
in  this  present  world."* 

While  the  Associate  Presbytery  was  thus 
engaged  in  elucidating  and  defending  the 
Doctrine  of  Grace,  it  had  under  its  consideration,  also, 
an  Overture  of  an  Act,  "  for  renewing  the  National  Cove- 
nant of  Scotland,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant  of 
the  three  nations,  in  a  way  and  manner  agreeable  to  pre- 
sent circumstances  ;  which  was  afterwards  approved,  enact- 
ed, t  and  published.  From  this  deed  a  member  dissented, J 
with  the  exception  of  whom  all  the  Presbytery  entered  into 
the  Bond.  The  Presbytery,  in  its  Answers  to  the  Reasons 
of  Dissent,  established  among  other  things,  this  important 
principle,  "  that  though  they  testified  against  the  corrup- 
tions and  evils  of  the  present"  civil  government  of  these  na- 
tions, yet  it  was  their  duty,  in  agreeableness  to  the  plain 
tenor  of  Scripture,  and  to  the  principles  of  all  the  Reformed 

'   Vide  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  sect.  v.  §  1,  2. 

f   At  Stirling,  Dec.  23,  1743.         {  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nairne. 
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Churches,  to  acknowledge  that  govermoeni,  and  subjection 

thereunto,  in  all  its  lawful  commands."  In  the  illustration 
of  this  statement,  passages  occur,  which  display,  not  only 
sound  and  enlarged  view-  of  the  nature  and  ends  of  Magis- 
tracy, the  objects  about  which  it  is  conversant,  and  the 
means  which  it  may  employ  for  accomplishing  the  purp 
of  its  institution,  but  also  enlightened  sentiments  concerning 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  conscience  in  religious  concerns. 
We  shall  quote  only  one  paragraph,  "the  doctrine  set  forth 
in  which"  is  declared,  in  a  note  subjoined,  to  be  "of  a  fun- 
damental nature,  with  respect  to  the  whole  other  principles 
contained  in  the  present  Declaration  and  Defence  : — The  public 
good  of  outward  and  common  order,  in  all  reasonable  society, 
unto  the  glory  of  God,  is  the  great  and  only  end  which  those 
invested  with  Magistracy  can  propose,  in  a  sole  respect  unto 
that  office.  And  as  prosecuting  this  end  civilly,  according 
to  their  office,  it  is  only  over  men's  good  and  evil  works  that 
they  can  have  any  inspection,  so  it  is  only  over  these  that 
they  must  needs  take  cognisance,  for  the  said  public  good  : 
while,  at  the  same  time,  their  doing  so,  must  be  in  such  i\ 
manner,  and  proceed  so  far  allenarly,  as  is  requisite  for  that 
end  ;  without  assuming  any  lordship  immediately  over  men's 
consciences,  or  making  any  encroachment  on  the  special 
privileges  and  business  of  the  church.  And  moreover,  as 
the  whole  institution  and  end  of  their  office,  are  cut  out 
by,  and  lie  within,  the  compass  of  natural  principles  ;  it 
were  absurd  to  suppose,  that  there  could,  or  ought  to  be,  any 
exercise  thereof,  towards  its  end,  in  the  foresaid  cireum>tan- 
ces,  but  what  can  be  argued  for,  and  defended  from  natural 
principles." — Whether  the  doctrine  taught  in  this  quotation 
oc  perfectly  consistent  with  various  statements  made  in  the 
same  paper,  and  in  some  others  published  by  the  Presbytery 
concerning  the  matter  and  ends  of  the  Covenants,  the  man- 
ner in  which  these  ends  were  pursued,  and  the  measures  which 
were  resorted  to,  for  obtaining  an  exclusive  settlement  of 
the  reformed  religion, — we  do  not  judge  ourselves  called  upon 
to  determine. 

The  Bond  composed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery,  contained 
"  a  public  profession  of  the  faith  of"  those  who  engaged  in 
it,  "  a  solemn  acceptance  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  a  for- 
mal surrender  of  themselves  to  the  Lord  ;  with  an  eng 
merit,  in  divine  strength,  to  the  performance  of  all  the  du- 
ties incumbent  on  them  both  to  God  and  man."  If  we  com- 
pare that  Bond  with  the  covenants  of  our  ancestors,  we  must 
perceive,  that  while  these,  especially  the  Solemn  League, 
were  partly  of  a  civil  and  political  nature,  that  Bond  was  an 
engagement  wholly  religious.  The  difference  is  not  less  ob- 
vious, in  relation  to  thernanner  of  entering  into  them  re- 
spectively. All  were  enjoined,  both  by  civil  and  by  eccle- 
siastical authority,  under  heavy  penalties,  to  swear  and  sub- 
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scribe  the  ancient  deeds  ;  whereas,  they  alone  were  admitted 
to  join  in  the  new  Bond  who  willingly  offered  themselves, 
and  whose  views  of  the  sacred  service,  and  qualifications  for 
engaging  in  it,  were  previously  ascertained. 

Public  religious  Vowing  or  Covenanting,  though  a  moral 
is  an  occasional  duty,  as  many  moral  duties  are  ;  and  was 
engaged  in  by  our  ancestors,  not  as  itself  a  part  of  Reforma- 
tion, but  as  an  excellent  means  of  maintaining  and  promot- 
ing it.  But,  according  to  the  view  given  above  of  the  Bond 
composed  by  the  Associate  Presbytery,  Covenanting,  or 
i  Vowing,  is  considered  simply  as  a  particular  mode  of  pro- 
fessing our  faith  in  Christ,  of  devoting  ourselves  to  the  Lord, 
and  of  engaging  to  him  and  to  one  another  to  prosecute  his 
cause,  to  walk  in  his  ways,  and  to  excite  each  other  to  love 
and  to  good  works.  In  this  view,  it  is  still  authorised,  and 
provision  made  for  its  observance  among  us.  *     In  the  Basis 

*  Potterrow  Meeting-house,  May  2.  1820 — The  General  Associate 
Synod  called  for  the  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Bond;    when 
the  draught  of  a  Bond  was  produced  and  read,  and,  after  some  correc- 
tions and  amendments,  was  agreed  to  without  a  vote. 
BOND. 

We  all  and  every  one  of  us,  though  sensible  of  the  deeeitfulness 
and  unbelief  of  our  own  hearts,  and  many  of  us  perplexed  with  doubts 
and  fears  about  our  actual  believing  ;  yet  desiring,  in  the  strength  of 
God,  to  glorify  Him  by  believing  his  word  of  grace,  and,  in  the  faith 
of  his  promise,  to  devote  ourselves  to  him  as  his  people, — we  do,  with 
our  hands  lifted  up  to  the  Most  High,  profess,  and  before  God,  angels 
and  men,  solemnly  declare,  That,  through  his  grace,  we  desire  to  em- 
brace with  our  whole  heart  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  as  our  only  Redeem- 
er ;  his  righteousness  as  the  only  foundation  of  our  access  to  God,  and 
acceptance  with  Him  ;  the  Covenant  of  Grace  as  our  only  charter  for 
the  heavenly  inheritance  ;  his  Word  as  our  perfect  and  only  rule  of 
faith  and  manners ;  and  to  depend  on  his  Spirit  to  lead  us  into  all 
truth,  and  strengthen  us  for  all  duty.  We  avouch  the  Lord  to  be  our 
God  ;  and  we  promise  and  swear  by  his  Great  Name,  that,  in  the 
strength  of  his  grace,  we  shall  walk  in  his  way,  keep  his  command- 
ments, and  hearken  to  his  voice  ;  and  particularly  that,  according  to 
the  measure  of  our  light,  we  shall  abide  in  the  profession  of  the  true 
religion  and  doctrine,  worship,  Presbyterian  church  government  and 
discipline,  as  received  by  our  Church,  and  exhibited  in  her  subordi- 
nate standards,  and,  in  our  several  stations,  contend  against  all  contrary 
errors  and  evils.  In  like  manner,  we  promise  and  swear,  that,  in  ad- 
herence to,  and  in  prosecution  of,  the  Scriptural  Reformation  carried 
on  by  our  Ancestors,  we  shall,  by  all  scriptural  means,  in  our  day,  ac- 
cording to  our  opportunities,  endeavour  the  reformation  of  religion  in 
Britain  and  Ireland,  as  well  as  the  advancement  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Christ  throughout  the  world. 

And  in  regard  we  are  bound  by  the  Word  of  God,  to  live  together 
in  the  fear  of  God,  and  love  one  to  another,  and  to  encourage  one 
another  in  the  cause  and  work  of  God ;  therefore,  depending  upon 
Divine  grace,  we  in  the  same  manner  engage,  in  our  several  placet, 
to  strengthen  one  another's  hands  in  prosecuting  the  design  of  this  our 
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of  Union,  both  Synod*  agreed  in  declaring,  "that  while  no 
obstruction  shall  be  thrown  in  the  way,  and  every  scriptural 
facility  shall  be  afforded  to  those  who  have  oleamen  Id  pro- 
ceed in  it,  yet  its  observance  shall  not  be  required  of  any,  in 
order  to  church  communion."  * 

From  the  number  of  ministers  in  the  Associate  Presby- 
tery, and  their  distance  from  each  other,  it  was  found  ex- 
tremely inconvenient  for  them  to  meet  so  often  a<  was  ne- 
cessary, and  scarcely  possible  for  them  to  continue  so  long 
together  as  their  business  required.  They  therefore  divided 
themselves  into  three  Presbyteries,  +  to  meet  in  one  Synod, 
under  the  name  of  The  Associate  Synod,  which  met  for  the 
first  time  at  Stirling,  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  March  17-io. 

II.    DIVISION  OF  THE  ASSOCIATE  SYNOD. 

Hitherto  the  Seceding  ministers  had  stood  fast  with  one 
heart  and  one  mind,  in  the  good  cause  in  which  they  were 

solemn  oath  and  covenant,  and  to  study  a  conversation  in  all  respects 
becoming  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  and  not  to  give  ourselves  up  to  indif- 
ference and  neutrality  in  the  cause  of  God,  but,  through  grace,  re- 
nouncing the  counsels  of  flesh  and  blood,  to  depend  upon  the  Lord  in 
our  whole  conduct  :  In  all  which,  confessing  our  own  weakness,  we 
earnestly  supplicate  the  Father  of  Mercies,  that  He  would  enable  us, 
by  the  power  of  his  Holy  Spirit,  to  fulfil  our  duty,  to  the  praise  of  his 
grace  in  the  Churches,  through  his  Son  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  and  Sa- 
viour.    Amen. 

Bristo  Street  Meeting-house,  September  12.  1820. — The  United  As- 
sociate Synod  being  convened  and  constituted,  &c.  there  was  given  in 
a  Bond  for  Covenanting,  prepared  and  transmitted  by  the  General 
Associate  Synod,  which  was  read ;  and  it  was  unanimously  agreed, 
that  it  should  be  received  and  entered  upon  the  records  of  the  United 
Synod,  as  the  Bond  to  be  used  by  all  those  who  see  it  their  duty  to 
proceed  in  that  work,  agreeably  to  the  concluding  part  of  the  fifth  ar- 
ticle of  the  Basis;  viz.  "  We  agree,  that,  while  no  obstruction  shall 
be  thrown  in  the  way,  and  every  scriptural  facility  shall  be  afforded  to 
those  who  have  clearness  to  proceed  in  it,  yet  its  observance  shall  not 
be  required  of  any  in  order  to  church-communion."  And  the  United 
Synod  farther  agree  to  transmit  the  Act  of  the  General  Associate  Sy- 
nod connected  with  this  Bond,  and  in  reference  to  the  Acknowledg- 
ment of  Sins,  to  the  several  Presbyteries  of  the  United  Synod,  in  order 
that  nothing  may  be  done  but  in  consistency  with  the  principles  of  the 
Basis,  and  in  subserviency  to  the  peace  of  the  Church. 

The  Act  of  the  General  Synod  referred  to,  is  as  follows: 

u  There  was  likewise  read  the  draught  of  an  Acknowledgment  of 
Sins,  prepared  by  the  Committee  ;  after  which,  the  Synod  agreed  in 
recommending  to  Sessions,  when  going  about  the  work  of  Covenant- 
ing, to  use  such  an  acknowledgment  of  sins,  consistent  with  our  prin- 
ciples, as  they  shall  judge  suitable  to  the  circumstances  that  occasion 
a  call  for  Covenanting,  and  to  have  recourse  to  Presbyteries  for  ad- 
vice, if  they  see  it  necessary. 

*  Vide  Part  II.  chap.  ii.  sect.  xi.  f  October  11,  1744. 
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engaged.  Many  subjects  had  been  under  their  considera- 
tion, and  deliberately  discussed  ;  and  a  delightful  harmony 
had  characterised  their  decisions.  They  had  inducements, 
arisiug  not  only  from  our  common  Christianity,  but  from 
their  peculiar  circumstances,  to  continue  "  to  keep  the  unity 
of  the  Spirit  in  the  bond  of  peace."  That  unity,  however, 
was  unhappily  broken. 

It   having  been    an   appointment  to     _      .      _,.   _. 

-r,       -,      ,      .  °  ,  •!        iLa  Occasion  of  the  Division. 

Presbyteries  to  consider  what  overtures 

tliey  might  think  needful  for  farther  reformation,  one  was 
introduced  into  the  Synod  at  their  first  meeting,  relating  to 
the  Burgess  oath  in  some  burghs,  particularly  the  first  clause, 
viz.  "  Here  I  protest,  before  God  and  your  Lordships,  that 
I  profess,  and  allow  with  my  heart,  the  true  religion  pre- 
sently professed  within  this  realm,  and  authorised  by  the 
laws  thereof.  I  shall  abide  thereat  and  defend  the  same  to 
my  life's  end,  renouncing  the  Roman  religion  called  Pa- 
pistry." 

Some  members  of  Synod  judged  that  the  present  swearing 
of  the  oath  by  Seceders  was  inconsistent  with  their  peculiar 
profession  and  circumstances.  Others  judged  that  Seceders 
might  lawfully  swear  the  oath.  The  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion occupied  no  small  portion  of  the  time  and  attention  of 
the  court  at  several  meetings.  If  such  frequent  and  pro- 
tracted discussion  did  not  issue  in  harmony  of  view,  it  was 
natural  to  expect  that  mutual  alienation  would  be  the  con- 
sequence ;  and  that  incidents  would  occur,  which  by  excit- 
ing sinful  tempers,  would  create  new  causes  of  offence,  and 
impart  additional  importance  to  the  original  subject  of  dis- 
pute. At  last,  "the  contention  was  so  sharp  between"  the 
two  parties  in  the  Synod,  that  they  separated  "one  from 
the  other."  Each  claimed  to  itself  exclusively,  the  constitu- 
tion, the  powers,  and  the  name  of  the  Associate  Synod  ;  and 
followed  up  its  claims  by  judicial  proceedings  against  the 
other,  which  tended  to  widen  the  separation,  and  to  extin- 
guish every  hope  of  a  reconciliation. 

In  accordance  with  a  wise  provision  in  the  Basis,  now 
that  the  oath  which  occasioned  the  separation  is  abolished, 
and  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  swearing  it  has  hap- 
pily ceased  to  be  a  practical  question,  we  willingly  abstain 
Jrom  entering  into  the  merits  of  this  controversy  ;  but  it  be- 
comes us  to  adore  the  sovereignty  of  God,  and  to  confess  his 
righteousness,  in  permitting  a  spirit  of  contention  and  divi- 
sion to  enter  so  early,  and  to  prevail  so  far,  in  the  Associate 
Synod,  and  to  bewail  the  evils  which  that  spirit  produced. 
It  diminished  the  legitimate  influence  of  their  excellent  pro- 
fession, ministrations,  and  character  ;  diverted  the  attention 
of  their  people  from  the  more  important  concerns  of  religion, 
and  exhibited  an  unholy  example  to  the  world.  If  such 
consequences  proved  less  injurious  to  the  interests  of  religion 
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than  might  have  been  apprehended,  or  to  a  certain  extent, 
were  counteracted  by  the  operation  of  causes  of  an  opposite 
nature  ;  or  have  been  balanced,  in  a  considerable  degree,  by 
beneficial  results  somewhat  remote,  which  could  not  have 
been  anticipated  ;  we  ascribe  the  glory  to  God,  who,  in  hi3 
infinite  wisdom,  brings  good  out  of  evil,  and  overrules  for 
useful  purposes  the  infirmities  and  mismanagements  of  his 
servants.  Nor  ought  we  to  forget,  that,  in  the  merciful  and 
faithful  conduct  of  His  providence  towards  the  Church  of 
the  Secession,  the  cause  of  Evangelical  Truth  continued  to 
be  asserted  and  defended  in  the  two  great  bodies  of  Seceders, 
— a  cause  which,  we  rejoice  to  think,  is  supported  by  all  who 
bear  the  name  of  the  Secession. 

character  and  Proceedings  Those  fundamental  principles  of  re- 
ducing their  state  of  Sepa-  ligion,  which  were  restored  and  boldly 
maintained  by  our  Ancestors  at  the 
Reformation,  and  which  it  was  one  chief  end  of  the  Seces- 
sion to  perpetuate,  were  preserved  in  purity  and  integrity 
by  both  parties.  By  the  Formulas  of  questions  put  to 
Office-Bearers,  as  defining  the  terms  of  their  admission  to 
office,  which  were,  with  the  exception  of  the  immediate 
cause  of  division,  substantially  the  same  in  both  Synods, 
and  which  constituted,  under  the  government  of  the  King 
and  Lord  of  the  Church,  one  great  barrier  against  the  en- 
croachments of  error  ; — by  the  system  of  theological  educa- 
tion, under  the  superintendence  of  each  Synod,  conducted  by 
men  of  approved  talents,  and  zeal,  and  fidelity,  in  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  Gospel ; — by  the  publication  ot  solemn  and 
earnest  warnings  to  the  people  of  their  congregations  against 
errors  which  threaten  to  invade  and  to  destroy  all  that  is 
valuable  and  sacred  in  our  holy  religion  ; — by  the  general 
tenor  of  the  administration  of  the  discipline  of  the  Church 
by  the  Synods  and  the  inferior  courts  ;  by  the  enlarged  views 
of  the  Rights  of  Conscience  and  the  Liberties  of  the  Church, 
which  were  obtained  and  exemplified  by  both  ; — by  affording 
a  convincing  proof,  in  two  distinct  associations  01  consider- 
able extent,  that  a  Presbyterian  Church  may  exist  and 
prosper,  though  supported  solely  by  the  voluntary  contri- 
butions of  the  people  ;  by  the  gradual  extension  of  each 
branch  of  the  Secession  over  the  land,  and  the  increase  of 
influence  and  efficiency  gained  by  them  as  they  spread  them- 
selves abroad  ; — by  the  acknowledged  benefits  resulting  to 
the  Established  Church  herself  from  the  Secession  ; — and  by 
other  proofs,  it  was  distinctly  evident,  that  amid  the  indica- 
tions of  divine  displeasure,  and  of  the  deplorable  results  of  hu- 
man weakness  and  error,  which  their  contention  and  sepa- 
ration afforded,  God  had  not  forsaken  either  of  these  depart- 
ments of  his  heritage  ;  but,  by  plans  inscrutably  wise,  and 
singularly  distinguished  by  his  mercy  and  faithfulness,  was 
leading  his  people  onward*  in  the  same  Great  Work.    The 
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spirit  of  love  and  the  hope  of  reunion  had  not  expired,  for 
I    reconciliation  was  repeatedly  attempted,  though  without  the 
desired  success,  till  the  time  to  favour  Zion  by  this  great 
event,  even  "  the  set  time,"  had  arrived. 

It  will  not  be  denied,  that  the  Gospel  of  the  Grace  of  God 
was  maintained  in  both  branches  of  the  Secession  during  the 
period  of  their  separation.  They  continued  to  preach  the 
truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus,  and  to  dispense  the  ordinances  of 
Christ  in  purity,  exercising  the  Presbyterian  government  and 
discipline  in  their  ecclesiastical  assemblies  ;  and  they  made 

freat  exertions  to  supply  the  necessities  of  their  brethren  in 
reland,  and  in  the  United  States,  and  the  British  provin- 
ces of  America,  and  sent  forth  not  a  few  labourers  into  these 
destitute  parts  ;  defraying,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
whole  expence  of  their  mission. 

To  the  purity  which  they  preserved,  circumstances  which  led 
and  to  the  extension  of  the  kingdom  of  t0  their  Reunion. 
Christ,  by  their  instrumentality,  God  may  have  rendered 
even  their  separation  subservient.  We  now  know,  that  it 
was  his  gracious  purpose  that  this  separation  should  not  be 
perpetual :  and  what  if  he  permitted  it  to  take  place,  and 
to  be  aggravated  by  bitter  mutual  criminations  till  the 
breach  seemed  almost  irreparable,  that,  in  the  appointed  time, 
he  might  exhibit  to  the  Church  and  the  world,  with  in- 
creased effect,  the  rare  but  edifying  example  of  two  exten- 
sive ecclesiastical  bodies,  which  had  been  long  in  circum- 
stances so  unfavourable  to  union — after  deliberately  and  can- 
didly discussing  their  differences,  and  ascertaining  each  other's 
sentiments — nobly  sacrificing  their  prejudices,  and  jealou- 
sies, and  separate  existence,  on  the  altar  of  Cliristion  love, 
founded  on  the  truth. 

III.   REUNION. 

The  design  ol  God  in  the  previous  steps  which  he  takes 
towards  effecting  some  favourable  change  in  the  state  of  his 
church,  is  not  usually  perceived  at  the  time.  But  when  the 
effect  has  been  produced,  and  when  we  reflect  on  the  train  of 
events,  which  contributed  to  it,  we  are  convinced  that  it  had 
entered  into  his  plan,  and  that  the  arrangements  of  his  provi- 
dence had  been  made  wonderfully  subservient  to  it.  Among 
the  more  remote  and  indirect  preparations  for  the  union  of  the 
two  Synod^  we  believe  that  nothing  contributed  so  large  a 
share  of  influence,  as  the  institution  of  Missionary  and  Bible 
Societies, — Societies  which  form  the  chief  glory  of  our  times, 
and  which,  beyond  all  the  improvements  ami  changes  that 
Signalise  the  present  age,  will  honourably  distinguish  it  in 
the  estimation  of  posterity.  It  has  often  been  remark- 
ed, that  when  good  men  unite  to  accomplish  an  important 
object,  many  valuable  benefits  result,  in  the  progress  of  their 
endeavours,  which  they  did  not  anticipate.  Notwithstanding 
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their  opposite  views  on  some  things,  in  consequence  of  which 
they  remain  in  separate  communions,  they  gradually  dis- 

r,  is  their  intercourse  increases,  that  they  think  alike  on 
the  most  important  subjects  :  their  mutual  asperities  are 
softened;  their  prejudices  and  jealousies  are  subdued;  and 
they  begin  to  inquire,  whether  a  plan  might  not  bederised, 
which  might  bring  them  to  walk  consistently  together  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  Gospel.  Such  seems  to  have  been  the  si- 
lent influence  which  their  Christian  communications  at 
meetings  of  those  societies  had  on  many  ministers  and  mem- 
of  the  Secession  Church. 
Similar  was  the  influence  of  a  strong  disposition  towards 
union,  which  had  appeared  in  the  Churches  which  the  two 
Synods  had  planted  in  Nova  Scotia  and  in  Ireland.  Convinced 
that  that  object  could  be  gained  without  any  sinful  compro- 
mise, and  that,  under  the  divine  blessing,  much  benefit  would 
accrue  from  it,  not  to  themselves  only,  but  to  the  cause  of 
Christianity  in  both  these  countries,  they  felt  it  to  be  their 
dwtv  cordially  to  attempt  it.  And  the  attempt  was  crowned 
with  success."  The  communications  which  were  received 
from  these  distant  brethren,  during  the  progress  of  their  ef- 
forts to  heal  their  own  divisions,  brought  the  great  subject  of 
our  union  directly  forward  to  view,  and  were  calculated  to 
excite  such  inquiries,  and  to  produce  or  to  promote  such  ten- 
dencies, as  secured  for  it  the  most  serious  and  candid  consi- 
deration. 

Account  of  this  happy        The  time  to  favour  our  Zion  was  now 
evcnt-  come.     A   spirit   of  conciliation  diffused 

itself  in  an  uncommon  measure  through  both  branches  of 
the  Secession,  almost  without  any  agency  of  man,  as  if  it 
had  found  materials  prepared  everywhere  by  the  hand  of 
God  himself,  and  was  accompanied  in  its  course  by  much 
prayer ;  the  aged,  who  might  have  been  supposed  most 
powerfully  under  the  influence  of  prejudice,  were,  in  gene- 
ral, most  disposed  and  most  anxious  for  the  accomplishment 
of  union  ;  almost  all  the  congregations,  as  if  animated  by 
one  common  impulse  of  fraternal  affection,  implored  the 
Court-  to  devise  aiid  employ  every  wise  measure  for  effecting 
it  ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  civil  powers,  either  in  conse- 
quence of  the  application  of  the  friends  of  Zion's  peace,  or  of 
tneir  own  accord,  removed  a  principal  obstacle,  by  putting 
away  the  oath  which  had  occasioned  the  strife,  jp  that  the 
two  bodies  could  come  together,  without  interfering  with  the 
private  judgment  of  either  concerninir  it. •  The  Sj  nods,  iro- 
ned and  encouraged  by  >o  unexpected  a  combination  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  they  could  not  but  regard  as  tokens  of  tho 
Lord's  interposition  and  blessing,  entered  on  the  cause  with 
cordiality  and  zeal.     Convinced  that  the  union  was  practica- 

See  Summary  of  Principles,  p.  17;  and  Pastoral  Address,  pp.  6,  7. 
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ble,  "without  the  sacrifice  of  any  scriptural  principle,  each 
appointed  a  Committee,  that  by  their  joint  labours,  a  scheme 
of  coalescence  might  be  framed.  This  Committee,  whose 
discussions  at  its  several  meetings  were  characterised,  not 
less  by  enlightened  zeal  for  the  truth,  than  by  brotherly  love 
and  Christian  candour,  at  length  laid  before  the  Synod  a 
series  of  Articles,  as  a  Basis  of  Union.*  After  calm  and 
minute  investigation,  the  Synods  adopted  it  with  some 
amendments  ;  and  agreed,  that,  at  their  next  meeting,  they 
would  unite  into  one  Court.  The  interval  of  a  few  month's 
having  elapsed,  both  Synods  convened  in  their  separate  ca- 
pacity, for  the  last  time  ;  and  having  finished  their  own 
business,  each,  constituted,  met  with  the  other  on  the  8th 
day  of  September  1820,  on  that  spot,  which,  more  than 
seventy  years  before,  had  been  the  scene  of  strife  and  separa- 
tion. The  Basis  of  Union  was  read,  while  all  the  members 
stood  up  in  token  of  their  assent  to  the  solemn  deed  of  con- 
federation ;  and  the  moderator  of  each  Synod  having  declar- 
ed that  the  Synod  which  he  represented  was  now  one  with 
the  other,  they  gave  to  each  other  the  right  hand  of  fellow- 
ship, and  were  followed  by  the  members  of  the  two  Synods, 
in  this  expression  of  union  and  brotherly  affection.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  sederunt  was  spent  in  devotional  exercises. 
We  may  truly  say,  that  this  was  a  "  time  of  refreshing  from 
the  presence  of  the  Lord," — a  season  of  holy  love  and  joy. 

It  is  written  in  the  prophets,  "  Thy  watchmen  shall*  lift 
up  the  voice,  with  the  voice  together*  shall  they  sing  ;  for 
they  shall  see  eye  to  eye  when  the  Lord  shall  bring  again 
Zion."  Our  heart's  desire  and  prayer  to  God  is,  that  this 
blessed  promise  may  speedily  receive  a  far  more  extensive 
accomplishment,  by  the  diffusion  of  a  spirit  of  union  in  the 
truth,  among  the  saints  and  servants  ot  Christ  in  all  deno- 
minations, that,  "  witli  one  heart  and  one  mouth,  they  may 
glorify  the  God  and  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The  Synod  convened  on  the  following  week,  and  having 
agreed  to  denominate  itself  The  United  Associate  Synod  of  the 
rion  Churchy  composed  of  the  Associate  (commonly  called 
the  Burgher)  Synod,  and  the  General  Associate  (commonly 
called  the  Anti-burgher  J  Synod,  adopted  a  "Formula  of  Ordi- 
nation," t  and  a  "Summary  of  Principles,"  J  to  be  considered 
also,  "as  a  Directory  for  the  Admi<>ion  of  Members  ;"  and 
ordered  them  to  be  published.  These  papers,  which  embrace 
a  great  variety  of  Subjects,  and  which  were  enacted  after  the 
most  deliberate  consideration,  are  highly  important,  not  only 
in  relation  to  fellowship,  but  also,  because  they  furnish  a 
proof,  that  the  United  Synod  retained  the  standards  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  not  as  articles  of  peace,  but  of  real  be- 

Vide  Appendix,  No.  I.  J  Vide  Appendix,  No.  II. 

t   Vide  Appendix,  No.  III. 
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lief,  and  contain  a  pledge  tli.it  it-  ministrations  will  cor- 
respond  in  principle,  spirit,  and  design,  with  these  Stan- 
dards. 

IV.    VINDICATION  OF  CONTINUANCE  IN  A  STATE  OF  BBCSSSIOK. 

In  the  fourth  Article  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  after  detailing 
"  the  Reasons  of  Secession  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
judicatories  of  the  Established  Church,  which  arc  stated  in 
the  Testimony  that  was  approved  and  published  by  th< 
sociate  Presbytery,"  it  is  added,  "And  we  find  the*  grounds 
of  Secession  from" the  Judicatories  of  the  Established  Church, 
in  some  respects,  increased,  instead  of  being  diminished.'' 
■1  .,   ..       u  On  the  general  doctrine,  that  cases  may 

Duty  of  Separation.  *?.   ,  ^  ,     / 

occur,  in  which  separation  from  a  church  is 
not  only  lawful  but  necessary,  there  can  be  but  one  mind 
among  consistent  Protestants.*  If  we  look  into  the  New 
Testament,  we  find  the  apostle  beseeching  Christians  to 
"  mark  them  which  cause  divisions  and  offences,  contrary  to 
the  doctrine  which  they  had  learned,  and  to  avoid  them." 
In  another  Epistle,  he  says,  "Be  ye  not  unequally  yoked 
together  with  unbelievers ;  for  what  fellowship  hath  right- 
eousness with  unrighteousness  ?  And  w^hat  communion 
hath  light  with  darkness?  And  what  concord  hath  Christ 
with  Belial  ?  Or  what  part  hath  he  that  believeth  with  an 
infidel  ?  And  what  agreement  hath  the  temple  of  God  with 
idols?  for  ve  are  the  Temple  of  the  living  Gixl :  as  God  hath 
said,  I  will  dwell  in  them,  and  walk  in  them ;  and  I  will  be 
their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.  Wherefore  come 
out  from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord  ; 
and  touch  not  the  unclean  thing  ;  and  I  will  receive  you, 
and  will  be  a  Father  unto  you,  and  ye  shall  be  my  sons  "and 
daughters,  saith  the  Lord  Almighty."  2  Cor.  vi.  14 — 18. 
The  same  authority  enjoins  us  to  "  withdraw  from  every 
brother  that  walketh  disorderly  ;"  which  implies,  that  we 
ought  to  withdraw  from  a  number  of  brethren,  and  even 
from  the  great  majority  of  a  church,  if  they  are  justly 
chargeable  with  disorderly  walking. 

It  is  difficult  to  lay  down  such  principles  on  the  subject  of 
separation,  as  shall  clearly  determine  the  specific  eases  in 
which  it  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  take  place.  The  occurrence 
of  circumstances  of  but  little  importance  in  themselves,  may 
yet,  from  the  existing  state  of  tilings,  justly  exert  no  small 
influence  in  hastening,  or  in  retarding,  this  great  measure. 
But,  in  forming  our  judgment  on  the  question  of  seceding 
from  a  church,  or  of  continuing  in  a  state  of  secession,  our 
attention  ought  to  be  directed,  not  only  to  the  evils  which 
actually  exist  in  that  church,  but  also  to  the  decisive  indica- 
tions which  it  may  give  of  a  disposition  to  persevere  in  its 

•  Vide  Part  II.  Chap.  11.  Sect.  x.  §  3. 
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errors  and  defections ;  or  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  wisdom, 
and  to  adopt  scriptural  measures,  for  recovering  its  purity. 
If  the  latter  disposition  is  unequivocally  manifested,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  all  who  wish  well  to  the  interests  of  truth  and 
holiness  in  that  church,  to  remain  in  its  fellowship,  that 
they  may  aid  it  in  its  honest  and  zealous  endeavours  to  expel 
its  corruptions,  and  to  secure  increasing  conformity  to  the 
law  of  Christ.  In  some  of  the  primitive  churches  false 
teachers  appeared,  who  laboured,  not  without  success,  to 
disseminate  very  dangerous  doctrine.  The  apostle,  in  writ- 
ing to  these  churches,  did  not  enjoin  the  faithful,  mighty  as 
the  opposition  to  the  truth  was,  to  secede.  He  exposed  the 
prevailing  errors,  he  instructed  and  warned  the  churches, 
and  directed  them  to  expel  from  their  communion  obstinate 
offenders ;  and  they  were  obedient  to  his  admonitions.  They 
bewailed  their  departures  from  duty.  They  tried  them  who 
said  thev  were  apostles,  and  were  not,  and  found  them  liars. 
2  Cor.  Gal.  Rev.  ii.  2. 

This  much,  however,  we  may  affirm,  that,  if  we  cannot 
enjoy  fellowship  with  a  church,  in  observing  the  ordinances 
of  Jesus  Christ,  without  neglecting  the  duties  which  we  owe 
to  him,  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  and  without  giving  active 
support  to  its  corruptions,  it  is  our  duty,  after  having  used, 
without  effect,  all  proper  means  to  reclaim  that  church,  to 
withdraw  ;  for,  in  these  circumstances,  if  we  remain,  we  at 
least  make  ourselves  partakers  of  other  men's  sins. 

We  have  seen,  that  the  efforts  of  the  fa- 
(hers  of  the  Secession,  while  thev  remained 
in  communion  with  the  Established  Church,  were  utterly 
ineffectual  to  induce  the  Assembly  to  correct  its  errors,  and 
to  exert  its  powers  to  subdue  and  expel  acknowledged  evils ; 
and  since  the  era  of  their  separation,  the  spirit  and  measures 
of  that  Court  remain  unchanged  ;  though  the  Secession 
Church,  by  its  very  existence,  by  its  practical  adherence  to 
the  formularies  which  it  holds  in  common  with  the  Church 
of  the  Establishment,  and  by  the  testimonies  and  warnings 
which  its  Courts  have  occasionally  published,  has  long  plead- 
ed in  the  name  of  God  with  that  church.  Indeed,  in 
reviewing  its  administration  during  the  existence  of  the  Se- 
cession, in-tances  occur,  not  merely  of  the  sufferance,  but  of 
the  virtual  sanction,  of  gross  error,  and  of  the  enforcement 
of  the  law  of  patronage,  with  a  severity  unknown  before  our 
separation.  The  neglect  and  relaxation  of  discipline  have 
kept  pace  with  these  evils.  On  these  general  grounds,  then, 
(which  we  shall  briefly  illustrate),  we  vindicate  our  conti- 
nuance in  a  state  of  secession  from  the  national  church. 

I.  If  errors  which  deeply  affect  the  foundations  of  the 
faith  and  hope  of  Christians",  are  publicly  taught  in  a  church, 
and  if  the  majority  of  its  rulers,  instead  01  employing  fit 
means  tu  reclaim  false  teachers,  shall  resist  the  application  of 
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such  means,  and  not  only  tolerate,  but  support  the  erroneous. 

and  identify  fchemsetofl  With  them,  how  cm  the  faithful 
friends  of  the  truth  continue  in  that  church  with  a  safe  con- 
science I  Must  they  not  recognise  the  corrupters  of  the  Gos- 
pel as  brethren,  and  give  them  the  riffht  hand  of  fellowship, 

as  members  of  the  same  courts  and  of  the  same  body  \  This 
is  inconsistent  with  the  apostolic  exhortations:  <:lf  there 
come  any  unto  you,  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him 
not  into  your  house,  neither  bid  him  God  speed."  Paul, 
writing  to  the  churches  of  Galatia,  concerning  the  Judaizing 
teachers,  says,  "  I  would  they  were  even  cut  off  which 
trouble  you."  Nor  ought  the  idea  of  breaking  the  unity  of 
the  church  to  deter  any  one  from  withdrawing.  The  unity  is 
already  broken.  The  church  is  in  a  state  of  schism.  Its 
pastors,  instead  of  teaching  the  same,  teach  opposite  things 
on  the  most  important  subjects.  Their  unity  is  merely  no- 
minal. The  formularies  which  they  subscribe  in  common, 
no  longer  indicate  the  real  belief  of  the  body,  and  have 
ceased  to  be  the  bond  of  ministerial  and  church  communion. 
Such  is  the  actual  state  of  the  Church  of  Scotland.  Its 
courts  discourage  processes  against  any  of  its  ministers  for 
errors,  though  gross  and  dangerous  ;  and  when  they  have 
been  compelled  to  institute  them,  the  issue  has  been  invaria- 
bly such  as  to  shew,  that  doctrines  which  oppose  and  subvert 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  may  be  taught  by  the  ministers  of  that 
church,  without  any  great  risk  of  ecclesiastical  censure.  The 
fact  is  notorious  to  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
religion,  that,  instead  of  being  joined  together  in  the  same 
mind,  and  in  the  same  judgment,  concerning  the  leading 
doctrines  of  their  Confession,  there  are  schisms  among  them, 
which  much  more  widely  separate  them  from  each  other, 
than  the  evangelical  party  in  that  church  is  separated  from 
the  Secession.  Yet  they  form  one  visible  body,  and  mutu- 
ally communicate  the  most  sacred  pledges  of  fellowship. 
What  testimony  can  courts  so  composed  bear  to  the  truth  ? 
What  exposure  or  condemnation  of  error  can  be  expected  to 
emanate  from  them  ?  How  can  evangelical  ministers,  how 
can  the  faithful  in  Christ  Jesus,  recognise  the  grossly  erron- 
eous as  their  brethren,  and  members  of  the  same  body, 
without  incurring  the  guilt  of  lending  their  countenance  and 
aid  to  false  teachers,  and  to  the  propagation  of  their  perni- 
cious tenets?* 

*  The  following  are  a  few,  and  only  a  few,  specimens  of  doctrines, 
inconsistent  with  the  standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  published 
by  ministers  in  her  communion. 

— "  The  Supreme  Lawgiver  determined,  from  the  beginning,  to 
mitigate  in  our  favour  the  rigour  of  law,  to  make  allowance  for 
human  error  and  imperfection,  and  to  accept  of  repentance  and  sin- 
cere obedience,  instead  of  sinless  perfection." — MacgilVt  Practical 
Essay,  pp.  251,  252. 
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II.  Nothing  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  mcurnful 
prevalence  of  error,  and  to  the  uniform  protection  of  the  er- 
roneous in  the  national  church,  as  the  settlement  of  ministers 
by  Patronage.  Whether  we  consult  the  dictates  of  reason, 
of  advert  to  the  constitution  and  example  of  the  apostolic 

— "  Since  Jesus  Christ  became  a  willing  sacrifice  for  the  truth,  and 
laid  down  his  life  in  confirmation  of  his  doctrine,  which  is  the  new 
covenant,  promising  the  remission  of  sins  and  eternal  life  to  all  sinners 
who  repent  and  live  virtuously,  it  was  very  natural,  especially  when 
speaking  to  persons  educated  in  the  Jewish  religion,  to  represent  the 
blood  of  Christ  as  the  blood  of  a  covenant-victim,  and  to  ascribe  all 
the  blessings  of  the  covenant  to  that  blood  by  which  it  was  ratified  and 
sealed." — lb.  p.  350. 

— *'  We  are  often  said,  in  the  New  Testament,  to  be  justified, 
saved,  redeemed,  delivered,  and  the  like,  because  we  are  put  in  the 
sure  way  of  obtaining  these  benefits,  and  cannot  fail  of  them  but  by 
our  own  fault ;  yet  strictly  speaking,  we  are  at  present  saved  from 
the  guilt  of  sin  in  hope  and  expectation,  rather  than  in  actual  posses- 
sion."— lb.  p.  232. 

— "  Why  is  Adam,  by  St.  Luke,  termed  the  son  of  God  ?  On  ac- 
count of  his  immediate  creation  ;  as  also  Christ  was,  though  born  of  a 
woman." — Dalrymple 's  History  of  Christ,  p.  518. 

— w  The  faith  necessary  to  justification  consists  in  a  sincere  disposi- 
tion to  know  and  to  do  the  will  of  God." — Macknight  on  the  Epistles, 
vol.  ii.  p.  194.  4to.  edit. 

— "  The  inspired  writers  have  ascribed  men's  justification  to  good 
works,  as  expressly  as  to  faith ;  not,  however,  as  if  either  had  any  me- 
ritorious influence  in  procuring  justification,  but  as  conditions,  equally 
required  by  God,  and  equally  necessary  to  render  men  capable  of 
eternal  life."—  lb.  p.  207. 

— "  The  common  opinion  concerning  the  justification  of  believers 
in  the  present  life,  is  founded  on  a  misunderstanding  of  the  scrip- 
ture phraseology,  and  is  not  agreeable  either  to  reason  or  to  expe- 
rience."— lb.  p.  208. 

— "Indeed  the  whole  injunctions  of  Christianity  suppose  that  w? 
are  capable,  notwithstanding  our  degeneracy,  of  yielding  a  sincere, 
though  imperfect,  obedience ;  otherwise  they  would  not  have  been 
given  by  our  merciful  Legislator." — Smith's  Discovrses  on  some  cf 
the  most  important  Doctrines  and  Duties  of  Christianity,  p.  108. 

— "  Here  some  divines  have  conceived  that  there  is  a  curse  derived 
to  us  from  the  original  guilt  of  our  first  parents;  that  their  apostasy 
was  imputed  to  us,  and  rendered  us  partakers  of  their  iniquity  ;  that 
we  sinned  in  them,  and  fell  with  them,  in  their  first  transgre- 
Accordingly,  certain  of  the  Christian  fathers  taught  that  a  covenant 
was  made  betwixt  God  and  Adam,  in  which  he  represented  all  man- 
kind."—P.  108. 

— "  The  miseries  of  this  life,  then,  and  the  pains  of  death  at  last, 
are  the  extent  of  that  punishment  to  which  we  are  liable  by  the  im- 
putation of  original  sin.  But  some  divines  consider  the  punishment 
inflicted  for  original  sin,  as  extending  not  only  to  the  pains  and  afflic- 
tions of  this  life,  but  exposing  us  to  misery  in  the  life  to  come.  Such 
opinions,  though  they  are  maintained  by  some  of  the  reformed  Church, 
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churchts,  or  think  of  the  nature  of  the  church,  the  spirit  of 
the  Christian  economy,  and  the  end-  of  the  institution  of 
the  Christian  ministry,  we  must  be  convinced,  that  the  fix- 
t"  the  important  relation  which  exists  between  the  pas- 
tor and  his  Hock  should  be  the  result  of  mutual  convent.-  In 
the  first  ages  of  the  New  Testament,  church-patronage  w:lm 
unknown.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  churcli-court,  which 
over  a  people  as  their  pastor  an  individual  of  whom  they 
know  nothing,  or  to  whose  piety,  soundness  in  the  faith,  and 
general  character,  they  have  serious  objections ;   or  whom 

are  the  mere  dogmas  of  men,  who  have  assumed  the  character  of 
being  wise  above  what  is  written." — lb. 

These  quotations  are  extracted  from  a  review  of  Mr.  Smith's  Dis- 
courses, who  then  was,  and  we  believe  still  if,  a  preacher  in  the  Esta- 
blished Church. 

*  Not  to  mention  other  arguments  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  stated, 
that,  if  the  apostles  did  not  possess,  or  if  they  declined  to  exercise 
the  right  of  presenting  office-bearers  to  particular  churches,  without 
the  consent  of  those  churches, — if  thus,  even  the  highest  ecclesiastical 
characters  did  not  claim  the  power  of  church -patronage,  we  may  justly 
denounce  as  grossly  antichristian,  the  assumption  of  it  by  laymen,  and 
the  retaining  of  it  as  a  civil  right,  and  the  purchase  and  sale  of  it  as  a 
civil  property.  In  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  we 
are  informed  that  the  Grecians  murmured  against  the  Hebrews,  be- 
cause the  widows  of  the  former  were  neglected  in  the  daily  minis- 
tration. To  remedy  this  evil,  the  Apostles  having  called  the  multi- 
tude of  the  disciples  together,  said  to  them,  v.  2 — 6,  "  It  is  not  reason 
that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God,  and  serve  tables.  Wherefore, 
brethren,  look  ye  out  among  you  seven  men  of  honest  report,  full  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  and  wisdom,  whom  we  may  appoint  over  this  business. 
But  we  will  give  ourselves  continually  to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry 
of  the  word.  And  the  saying  pleased  the  whole  multitude,  and  they 
chose  Stephen,  a  man  full  of  faith  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  Philip, 
and  Prochorus,  and  Nicanor,  and  Timon,  and  Parmenas,  and  Nicholas, 
a  proselyte  of  Antioch ;  whom  they  set  before  the  apostles ;  and  when 
they  had  prayed,  they  laid  their  hands  on  them."  We  can  scarcely 
doubt  that  the  disciples  would  have  cordially  acquiesced,  though  the 
apostles,  without  consulting  them,  had  chosen  certain  persons  for  dis- 
tributing the  monies  of  the  church,  and  had  proceeded  to  set  them 
apart  to  that  office.  But  this  the  apostles  did  not  do.  They  required 
the  people  to  "look  out"  from  among  themselves  seven  persons 
whom  they  judged  to  be  the  best  qualified,  and  these  seven,  when 
chosen,  were  brought  before  the  apostles,  who  set  them  apart  by 
prayer  and  the  imposition  of  hands.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  apostles,  by  their  practice  in  this  case,  designed  to  furnish  an 
example  for  guiding  the  church  in  all  similar  cases.  This  argument 
derives  additional  force,  from  the  consideration  that  the  event  re- 
ferred to  took  place  when  the  members  of  the  church  had  compara- 
tively little  knowledge  and  experience,  and  were  so  much  the  less 
qualified  for  exercising  that  important  right,  which  was  thus  acknow- 
ledged to  belong  to  them. 
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they  judge  to  be  but  ill  qualified  for  promoting  their  edifica- 
tion, and  who  has  no  claim  to  be  appointed  their  spiritual 
overseer,  except  that  which  he  derives  from  the  presentation 
of  the  patron,  (who  may  not  even  be  a  member  of  that 
church),  sacrifices  the  most  valuable  rights  and  privileges  of 
the  people  to  an  antichristian  usurpation,  degrades  the  sacred 
office,  and  defeats,  in  a  great  measure,  the  ends  of  its  ap- 
pointment ?  If  this  unhallowed  mode  of  admission  to  the 
charge  of  souls  prevail  in  a  church,  and  be  rigorously  en- 
forced by  the  Supreme  Court,  even  in  the  face  of  constitu- 
tional remonstrance  and  opposition,  both  by  the  people  and 
by  inferior  judicatories, — if  the  sacred  claims  of  conscience 
itself  to  be  exempted  from  direct  participation  in  the  guilt 
of  a  violent  settlement  are  disregarded,  how  can  fellowship 
with  that  church  be  maintained,  without  supporting  that 
system  of  spiritual  oppression  ?  If  we  are  to  stand  fast  in 
the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  has  made  us  free,  and  to 
mark  them  who  cause  divisions  and  offences,  and  avoid  them, 
we  must  come  out  from  that  church,  and  be  separate.  This 
reason  of  separation  has  been  greatly  strengthened  by  the 
procedure  of  the  General  Assembly  since  the  commencement 
of  the  Secession.  An  active  concurrence  in  violent  settle- 
ments has,  in  different  cases,  been  made  a  term  of  ministerial 
communion.  Presbyteries,  which  had  delayed  to  fulfil  the 
appointment  of  the  Assembly  to  induct  presentees  whom  the 
people  would  not  receive,  have  been  rebuked  for  their  dis- 
obedience ;  and  though  they  declared  that  they  had  no  free- 
dom in  their  consciences  to  proceed,  yet  the  Assembly  has 
renewed  the  appointment  under  pain  of  higher  censure.* 
The  form  of  appointing  one  to  moderate  in  a  call  is  still  pre- 
served ;  but  it  is  of  no  consequence,  in  relation  to  the  sus- 
taining of  the  call,  whether  the  signatures  be  many  or  few, 
nor  whether  the  subscribers  re.-ide  in  the  parish,  nor  even 
whether  they  be  of  the  communion  of  the  church.  The 
blank  in  the  call  is  invariably  filled  up  with  the  name  of  the 
presentee,  t    Insult  is  thus  added  to  injustice  and  tyranny. 

*  Such  was  the  procedure  of  the  Assembly  in  17o2  against  the 
presbytery  of  Dunfermline,  which  was  appointed  to  carry  through  a 
violent  settlement  in  the  parish  of  ln\erkeithing,  during  the  time  of 
the  Assembly's  sitting  ;  and  in  1756  against  the  presbytery  of  Tain, 
appointed  to  ordain  a  presentee  in  the  parish  of  .Nij,r<:,  whose  settle- 
ment had  been  unanimously  opposed  by  the  parish  for  a  series  of 
years. 

f  We  mention  the  following  as  instances  from  a  multitude  which 
might  be  specified; — the  settlement  of  Mr.  Crichton,  presentee  to 
the  parish  of  Glendovan,  17  70,  four  persons  only  ha\ing  subscribed 
his  call,  none  of  whom  was  resident  in  the  parish — of  Mr.  Pearson, 
presentee  to  the  parish  of  P>i_  tod   of  .Mr.  Boyd  to  the  pa- 

rish of  Fenwick,  1781,  in  both  of  u  the  letters  of  some  non- 

residing  heritors  to  the  Assembly,  declaring  their  concurrence  in  the 
D 
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Indeed,  so  inflexibly  has  the  Assembly  adhered  to  its  pur- 
pose to  support  the  settlement  of  ministers  by  presentations, 
that,  even  after  a  presbytery,  which  had  prescribed  the  or- 
dinary pieces  of  trial  to  the  presentee,  had  found  him  un- 
qualified, the  Assembly  appointed  its  own  Commission  to 
receive  his  trials,  which  being  sustained,  as  might  have  been 
anticipated,  the  Presbytery  was  enjoined  to  proceed  forth- 
with to  his  ordination.* 

At  length  (1784)  the  Assembly  decided,  "  that  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  any  reason  for  making  innovation  in  the 
mode  of  settling  vacant  parishes  ;"  and  now  the  settlement 
of  ministers  in  opposition  to  the  minds  of  parishioners,  is  so 
common,  that  it  attracts  very  little  attention.  The  people 
disregarded,  either  quietly  leave  the  Established  Church,  or 

settlement,  were  found  to  be  sufficient,  while  the  calls  remained  mere 
blanks; — the  settlement  of  Mr.  Simpson  in  the  parish  of  Fearn,  1802, 
whose  call  was  subscribed  by  only  four  or  five  individuals ; — of  Mr. 
Ross  to  the  same  parish  in  1809,  whose  ordination,  on  the  day  ap- 
pointed by  the  presbytery,  wTas  prevented  by  the  violence  of  the  peo- 
ple, but  was  effected,  on  a  future  occasion,  in  consequence  of  the  at- 
tendance of  a  numerous  body  of  constables  ; — of  Mr.  Munro  to  the 
parish  of  Kiltearn,  about  1815,  whose  call  was  subscribed  by  only  two 
or  three  heritors  and  farmers,  who  had  come  from  the  south,  against 
which  settlement,  a  petition  was  presented  to  the  presbytery,  signed 
by  all  the  heads  of  families  in  the  parish,  except  the  very  few  who  had 
subscribed  his  call ;  and  the  people  still  obstinately  refuse  to  acknow- 
ledge him  as  their  minister,  so  that  his  audience  on  the  Lords  day 
rarely  exceeds  a  dozen,  and  there  have  been  from  fifty  to  sixty  chil- 
dren at  a  time  unbaptized  in  the  parish  ; — that  of  Mr.  Fraser  to  the 
parish  of  Kiltarlity,  and  of  Mr.  Campbell  to  the  parish  of  Croy,  both 
in  1823,  whose  settlements,  in  utter  contempt  not  only  of  the  disor- 
derly, but  even  of  the  constitutional  opposition  of  the  people,  must  be 
fresh  in  the  recollection  of  those  who  read  the  public  journals  of  the 
time. — M  It  has  been  the  immemorial  practice  of  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land, by  appointing  the  moderation  of  a  call,  to  give  the  people  an  op- 
portunity of  encouraging  the  labours  of  their  future  minister,  by  ad- 
dressing to  him  this  invitation  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  practice, 
one  of  the  legal  steps  in  the  settlement  of  a  minister  is  a  sentence  of 
the  presbytery  sustaining  the  call.  But  whatever  was  the  state  of  mat- 
ters at  the  time  when  the  practice  began,  it  is  now  understood  that  a 
call  may  be  sustained,  however  small  the  number  of  subscribers.  For 
although  the  matter  was  long  vehemently  contested,  and  is  still  occa- 
sionally the  subject  of  discussion,  the  church  courts  have  shewn,  by 
the  train  of  their  decisions  during  the  greater  part  of  the  last  century, 
that  they  do  not  consider  themselves  as  warranted  by  law,  to  refuse 
admission  to  a  presentee,  upon  account  of  any  deficiency  in  the  sub- 
scription to  his  call." — Dr.  Hills  View  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland ',  pp.  73,  74.     Second  Edition. 

"  We  refer  to  the  proceedings  of  the  Assembly,  and  its  Commission, 
in  relation  to  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Wells,  presentee  to  the  parish  of 
Shotts,  1764-1768. 
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tamely  submit  to  the  imposition.  So  much  is  their  spirit 
subdued  by  oppression,  that  opposition  but  rarely  occurs  ; 
yet  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  that  "in  some  instances,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  employ  military  force  to  carry  into  effect 
the  appointment  of  the  judicatories  in  the  ordination  of  the 
presentee.  *  A  due  sense  of  the  liberties  of  the  church  seems 
to  be  lost,  and  a  regard  to  her  spiritual  dignity  and  autho- 
rity sacrificed,  to  support  an  iniquitous  and  oppressive  law, 
the  source  of  unnumbered  evils  to  the  church. t 

III.  On  the  neglect  or  relaxation  of  discipline,  it  may  be 
observed,  that  it  is  at  once  a  cause  and  a  consequence  of  the 
evils  which  have  been  detailed.  If  the  rulers  of  the  Church 
had  faithfully  fulfilled  their  trust,  the  erroneous  would  have 
been  reclaimed  or  expelled,  and  many  of  the  pernicious  con- 
sequences of  patronage  prevented ;  but,  choosing  to  act 
otherwise,  they  have  perpetuated  and  increased  the  corrupt 
majority.  A  growing  disregard  of  the  ancient  discipline,  not 
only  in  relation  to  purity  of  faith  and  character  in  office- 
bearers, but  also  to  the  requisite  qualifications  for  admission 
to  church  fellowship,  is  the  necessarv  consequence.  J 

A  profession  of  faith  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  a  con- 
versation becoming  the  Gospel,  rendering  that  profession 
credible,  are  required  of  all,  in  order  to  communion  in  the 
privileges  of  the  Church.  The  neglect  of  this  rule,  by  an 
almost  indiscriminate  admission  of  applicants  to  sealing  or- 
dinances, violates  the  law  of  Christ,  profanes  his  institutions, 
establishes  a  false  and  degrading  standard  of  Christian  cha- 
racter, confounds  the  distinction  between  the  church  and 
the  world,  and  tends  to  nurse  self-deception  in  some,  and  to 
produce  and  strengthen  infidelity  in  others.  The  fact  is  un- 
doubted, that  in  the  National  Church,  the  seals  of  the  New 
Testament  are  dispensed  to  many  from  whom  Christ  com- 
mands his  followers  to  turn  away  ;  who  not  only  neglect  fa- 
mily religion,  but  who  openly  profane  the  great  and  dread- 
ful name  of  the  Lord  our  God,  who  violate  the  sanctities  of 
the  Sabbath,  and  devote  that  day,  which  God  has  set  apart 
for  himself,  to  business  or  amusement  ;  and  who,  instead  of 
abstaining  from  fleshly  lusts,  which  war  against  the  soul, 
appear  too  evidently  to  be  the  lovers  of  pleasure  more  than 
lovers  of  God.  In  some  parishes  there  cannot  properly 
be  any  exercise  of  discipline,  because  there  are  no  resident 

*  As  in  the  settlement  of  Mr.  Wells  at  Shotts,  17GS,  and  that  of  Mr. 
Campbell  at  Croy,  1823,  &c. 

t  That  the  character  and  consequences  of  the  law  of  patronage  are 
such  as  have  been  stated  above,  is  the  declared  conviction  of  some 
ministers  and  members  of  the  Establishment  itself.  In  proof  of  this, 
we  need  only  to  appeal  to  the  public  speeches  at  the  meetings  of  the 
Society  for  the  Improvement  of  Church  Patronage,  which  has  been 
lately  instituted. 

t   Vide  Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  viii.  §  5. 
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ruling  elders.  Besides,  tlio  Genera]  Assembly,  by  the  various 
obstructions  which  it  throws  in  the  way  of  prosecuting  and 
convicting  offenders,  and  by  thettafaftons  which  it  has  almost 
uniformly  given  when  sucii  cases  b  before  it,  effec- 

tually discourages  those  ministers  and  inferior  judicatories 
who  manifest  a  disposition  faithfully  to  exercise  the  disci- 
pline of  the  Church  from  attempting  it,  at  least  with  such 
persons  as  are  likely  to  carry  them  to  the  supreme  court  by 
appeals.  One  pernicious  effect  of  this  is,  that,  from  the 
dread  of  consequences,  if  not  from  partiality,  the  higher 
clashes  of  society  are,  in  a  great  measure,  exempted  from  dis- 
cipline, whereas  the  Apostle  solemnly  charges  the  ministers 
of  the  Gospel,  before  (Sod  and  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  the 
elect  angels,  to  administer  the  discipline  of  the  Church, 
"  without  preferring  one  before  another,  doing  nothing  by 
partiality."  Discipline  is  still  more  perverted,  or  rather  it  is 
vilely  cast  away,  by  exacting  pecuniary  fines  in  lieu  of  the 
infliction  of  censure  according  to  the  law  of  Christ ; — a  prac- 
tice which  is  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spiritual  nature 
and  designs  of  Christianity, — which  instead  of  exerting  the 
least  influence  on  the  offender  for  his  conviction,  tends  to 
make  him  regardless  of  moral  obligation,  and  to  harden  him 
in  his  sin, — which  amounts  to  a  base  purchase  of  admission 
to  the  most  sacred  privileges  of  the  church,  and  gives  occasion 
to  persons  whose  moral  and  religious  principles  are  unsettled, 
to  think  of  sin  as  if  its  guilt  could  be  removed,  and  an  in- 
dulgence to  live  in  it  obtained  by  money, — which  lowers  the 
tone  of  public  morals,  and  brings  down  on  the  character 
of  society  a  baneful  influence  from  the  very  men  who,  by 
their  office  as  the  ministers  of  the  Holy  One,  are  bound  to 
contribute  all  in  their  power  to  purify  and  exalt  it. 

If,  as  has  often  been  more  than  insinuated,  the  dependence 
of  the  ministers  in  the  Secession,  on  the  consciences  and  af- 
fections of  their  people,  for  their  temporal  support,  deterred 
them  from  the  faithful  performance  of  their  duty,  and  in- 
stead of  proving  a  means  of  strengthening  the  mutual  love 
which  ought  to  subsist  between  a  pastor  and  his  flock,  and 
which  is  so  necessary  to  the  success  of  nil  labours,  reduced 
him  to  the  necessity  of  employing  unworthy  methods  for 
retaining  their  regards  ;  and  if  the  independence  on  the  vo- 
luntary contributions  of  the  members  of  the  Church,  which 
the  Establishment  gives  to  its  ministers,  by  lifting  them  above 
temptation,  secured  their  impartiality  and  faithfulness, — 
ought  we  not  to  anticipate  with  confidence,  that  the  Church 
of  the  Establishment  would  be  characterised  by  a  purer  and 
more  select  fellowship,  and  by  a  more  equal  and  efficient  ex- 
ercise of  discipline,  than  the  Church  of  the  Secession  is?  But, 
is  this  the  fact  ?  While  we  confess  and  deplore  our  own  im- 
perfections, we  boldly  answer  in  the  negative  ;  and  though 
calumny  may  not  be  silenced,  we  can  confidently  appeal  on 
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this  subject  to  the  candour  which  is  in  the  Establishment  it- 
self. 

If  such  corruptions,  then,  not  only  exist  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  but,  notwithstanding  all  the  means  which  have 
been  employed  to  persuade  her  to  repent  and  do  the  first  works, 
are  habitually  supported  by  her  supreme  judicial  administra- 
tion, so  that  we  cannot  enjoy  fellowship  with  her  in  observ- 
ing the  ordinances  of  Jesus  Christ,  without  neglecting  the 
duties  which  we  owe  to  him  and  to  the  souls  of  men,  and 
without  giving  active  support  to  those  corruptions,  it  must 
be  our  duty  still  to  continue  in  a  state  of  Secession.  We  are 
Seceders,  therefore,  not  from  the  pride  of  consistency,  nor  in 
the  indulgence  of  a  pharisaical  or  sectarian  spirit,  but  be- 
cause of  the  palpable  and  persevering  deviations  which  the 
courts  of  that  church  have  made  from  her  own  standards. 

But  it  is  not  the  duty  of  Ministers  only  to  hold  forth  the 
word  of  life,  and  to  testify  against  prevailing  corruptions. 
The  members  of  the  Church,  in  their  sphere,  are  under  obli- 
gations to  co-operate  with  them.  Whether  or  not  valid 
reasons  existed  for  stating  a  secession  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  when  the  Associate  Presbytery  was  constituted, 
must  be  felt  by  those  who,  alive  to  the  vast  importance  of 
forming  an  ecclesiastical  connection,  conscientiously  consider 
to  which  of  the  two  churches  it  is  their  duty  to  accede,  to 
be  now  at  the  distance  of  ninety  years  a  question  of  compa- 
ratively inferior  importance.  What  is  the  present  state  of 
those  churches?  They  acknowledge  the  same  formularies. 
Which  adheres  to  these  formularies  most  faithfully  ?  Whose 
administration,  in  all  its  extent,  best  corresponds  to  them  ? 
Are  they  in  the  one  almost  a  dead  letter,  and  in  the  other  a 
living  rule?  Which  best  secures  a  pure  dispensation  of  the 
gospel  and  its  ordinances,  and  the  preservation  and  exercise 
of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people,  as  members  of  the 
Church  of  Chrrst  ?  Which  exerts  the  most  vigilant  superin- 
tendence over  its  ministry  and  members?  and  in  whose  fel- 
lowship may  the  various  ends  of  a  church  state,  as  the  prin- 
cipal means  of  promoting  the  divine  glory  and  the  good  of 
men  in  connection  with  personal  edification,  be  most  effectu- 
ally gained?  Such  are  the  inquiries  which  will  interest, 
most  deeply,  enlightened  and  conscientious  Christians  in 
forming  their  judgment  on  this  subject,  witli  a  view  to  as- 
certain their  duty.  This  view  of  the  case  does  not,  we  are 
afraid,  receive  that  attention  from  many  of  the  friends  of  re- 
ligion which  it  merits.  They  too  often  conclude,  that  because 
they  have  access  to  the  ministry  of  an  evangelical  and  dili- 
gent servant  of  Christ,  and  can  thus  secure  the  means  <»t  their 
own  edification,  they  need  give  themselves  no  concern  about 
the  principles,  administration, and  genera]  character  of  the 
body  to  which  they  belong.  This  conclusion  proceeds  on 
views  inconsistent  with  that  unity  and  fellowship  in  the 
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fnitli  mid  ordinances  of  the  gospel  which  Christ  enjoins  his 
church  to  maintain,  and  with  the  obligations  which  he  im- 

-  <>n  its  members,  to  Btrire  together  for  tlieir  holv  pro- 
m  ;  displays,  instead  of  an  enlightened  love  to  Christ, 

and  to  the  souls  of  men,  a  narrow  and   selfish   spirit,  which 

-  chiefly,  and  almost  exclusively,  it>  own  tilings  ;  pre- 
vents co-operation  in  resisting  the  inroads  of  error,  and  in 

f>romoting  pure  and  undefiled  religion,  and  weakens  the 
lands  of  those  who  endeavour  to  follow  the  Lord  fully.  Be- 
sides, by  uniting  themselves  with  a  society  which  retains  in 
office  or  in  fellowship  such  as  are  known  to  be  unsound  in 
the  faith,  or  immoral  in  conduct,  they  recognise  them  as 
brethren.  They  lend  their  support  to  the  diffusion  of  error 
and  sin  ;  and  thus  indirectly  contribute  to  dishonour  the 
Saviour,  to  misrepresent  Christianity,  and  to  injure  men  in 
their  immortal  interests.  Surely,  if  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
requires  all  the  members  of  his  church  to  prove  all  things, 
and  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  good  ;  if  he  commands  them 
to  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints, 
to  strive  together  for  it,  with  one  heart  and  with  one.  mind, 
and  to  withdraw  from  brethren  who  walk  disorderly,  it 
cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  what  society  Christians 
accede,  and  in  what  fellowship  they  walk.  It  must  obvious- 
ly be  their  duty  to  connect  themselves  with  that  Church 
whose  profession  and  administration  are  most  scriptural,  and 
"whose  good  has  mixed  with  it  the  least  portion  of  evil.  This, 
therefore,  is  an  inquiry  which  ever}-  disciple  of  Christ  is 
bound  conscientiously  to  institute  ;  and,  of  the  result  of  his 
investigation,  if  regulated  by  the  word  of  God  as  the  only 
rule  of  trial  and  ground  of  judgment,  and  conducted  in  the 
spirit  of  prayer,  we  entertain  no  doubt.  We  feel  assured  that, 
to  such  an  inquirer,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  in  our  present 
state  of  separation,  without  being  partakers*  of  the  corrup- 
tions of  the  Establishment,  we  retain  and  ohjoy  all  that  is 
valuable  in  its  principles,  order,  and  privileges  as  a  Church 
of  Christ,  and  have  other  liberties  and  facilities  as  an  eccle- 
siastical community,  which  that  church  does  not  pose 
Character  of  Church  A  Scriptural  prefessfoa  having  been 
Members.  adopted,  it  is  not  less  incumbent  on  Chris- 

tians to  continue  stedfastly  in  it,  to  hold  it  fast  without 
wavering,  and  so  to  conduct  themselves  in  all  the  relations 
they  bear,  as  at  once  to  evince  their  own  sincerity,  and  to  se- 
cure, under  the  divirfe  blessing,  the  objects  for  which  theyhave 
associated.  They  must  be  attentive  to  all  the  duties  of  personal 
and  family  religion  ;  regularly  observe  the  public  ordinances 
of  the  Gospel,  "not  forsaking  the  assembling  of  themselves 
together,  as  the  manner  of  some  is  ;"  submit,  in  the  spirit  of 
humility  and  meekness,  to  the  government  and  discipline 
which  Christ  hath  instituted  for  their  edification,  esteeming 
those  who  "  watch  for  their  souls  very  highly  in  love,  for 
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their  work's  sake,"  and  giving  them  "all  due  subjection, 
subsistence,  and  encouragement  in  the  Lord  ;"  and,  "  above 
ail,"  they  must  "  put  on  charity,  which  is  the  bond  of 
perfectness." 

The  members  of  the  church  should  keep  steadily  in  view, 
not  only  their  own,  but  each  other's  spiritual  improvement 
and  comfort.  While,  on  the  one  hand,  no  man  should  put 
"  a  stumbling  block,  or  an  occasion  to  fill],  in  his  brother's 
way,"  and  for  the  sake  of  his  brethren,  and  of  the  peace  of 
the  church,  should  exercise  that  self-denial  which  the  Scrip- 
tures enjoin,  by  abstaining  from  things  which,  though  he 
judges  he  can  do  with  a  safe  conscience,  yet  he  knows  to  be 
regarded  by  his  brethren  as  ensnaring  and  unlawful ;  it  must 
not  be  forgotten,  on  the  other,  that  the  indulgence  of  a  cap- 
tious spirit,  and  a  proneness  to  take  offence,  are  not  less  un- 
christian. We  are  commanded  "  to  consider  one  another  ; 
to  exhort  one  another  daily  ;  to  look  diligently,  lest  any 
man  fail  of  the  grace  of  God,  lest  any  root  of  bitterness, 
springing  up,  trouble  us,  and  hereby  many  be  defiled ;  and  to 
put  on,  as  the  elect  of  God,  holy  and  beloved,  bowels  of 
mercies,  kindness,  humbleness  of  mind,  meekness,  long-suf- 
fering, forbearing  one  another,  and  forgiving  one  another,  if 
any  man  have  a  quarrel  against  any."  If  the  brotherly  love 
which  the  Apostle  describes  in  the  thirteenth  chapter  of  his 
first  Epistle^  to  the  Corinthians — without  which,  a  man, 
whatever  may  be  his  other  gifts  and  attainments,  is  declared 
to  be  destitute  of  vital  Christianity, — were  duly  cultivated 
by  church  members,  offences  could  rarely  occur  among  them. 

Amid  the  duties  which  we  owe  to  each  other,  we  must  not 
overlook  our  obligations  to  the  young,  who  form  an  interest- 
ing portion  of  our  Christian  community.  In  baptism,  their 
parents  devoted  them  to  God,  and  recognised  the  obligations 
which  this  law  imposes,  to  "  brin^  them  up  in  the  nurture 
and  admonition  of  the  Lord."  If  they  walk  in  the  spirit  of 
the  profession  an oV  engagement  which  "they  then  made,  they 
will  worship  God  daily  with  their  families,  will  affectionate- 
ly communicate  to  their  children  the  knowledge  of  his  will, 
and  will  endeavour  to  exhibit  to  them,  in  their  own  temper 
and  conduct,  what  they  ought  to  be.  But  their  parents  are 
not  the  only  persons  who  owe  duties  to  the  young  disciples 
of  Christ.  When  they  were  baptized,  the  Church  prof* 
to  receive  them  in  Christ's  name,  and  the  members  acknow- 
ledged their  relation  to  them,  in  consequence  of  their  con- 
nection with  Him.  To  this  relation,  certain  duties  must 
belong.  Doubtless  the  church  is  entitled  to  expect,  that  pa- 
rents will  fulfil  their  voluntary  stipulations,  and  ought  to 
employ  every  fit  method  for  ensuring  this  important  object. 
In  various  ways,  especially  through  the  medium  of  her 
office-bearers,  she  may  do  much  to  excite  them  to  the  dili- 
gent and  faithful   discharge  of  their  duties.     The   benefit 
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which  the  young  will  thence  derive  is  obvious.  Much  may 
be  done  by  occasional  direct  instruction.    And  whil< 

bear  them  on  our  h-  our  II. ivenly  Father,  lei  us 

also  commend  his  Gospel  to  theii  esteem  by  our  holy 
example;   and   affectionately  embrace  pnprtunity 

which  may  occur,  of  warning,  admomshing,  exciting,  and 

directing  thorn. 

But  we  cannot  exhibit,  in  detail,  the  various  duties  of  the 
professors  of  religion,  not  the  eVib  which  they  ought  to 

avoid.  They  should  search  the  Scriptures  daily,  that  they 
may  learn  the  will  of  God,  and  may  habituate  their  minds 
to  yield  implicit  submission  to  his  will.  Integrity,  truth, 
justice,  benevolence,  meekness,  should  characterise  their 
whole  conduct.  They  should  M submit  themselves  to  every 
ordinance  of  man  for  the  Lord's  sake,  whether  it  be  to  the 
kiiiir,  as  supreme,  or  unto  governors,  as  unto  them  that  are 
sent  by  him,  for  the  punishment  of  evil-doers,  and  for  the 
praise  "of  them  that  do  well ;  for  so  is  the  will  of  God,  that 
with  well-doing"  Christians  "may  put  to  silence  the  igno- 
rance of  foolish  men."  u  Denying  ungodliness  and  worldly 
lusts,  they  should  live  soberly.  ily,  in  the 

present  evil  world,  looking  for  the  bl.  -  .  and  the 

glorious  appearing  of  the  Great  God  and  our  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ."  No  testimony  for  the  truth  is  so  powerful,  as  that 
which  is  given  by  a  uniformly  pious  and  holy  life.  Reli- 
gious professions,  unaccompanied  by  a  corresponding  temper 
and  conduct,  not  only  deserve  no  credit,  but  expose  Chris- 
tianity to  reproach,  and  strengthen  the  prejudices  of  unbe- 
lievers. Unconverted  men  a  re  I  as  "walking  after 
the  course  of  this  world,  and  fulfilling  the  desires  of  the  flesh 
and  of  the  mind  ;"  but  Christians  "  put  off  the  old  man, 
which  is  corrupt  according  to  the  deceitful  lusts  and  put  on 
the  new  man,  which,  after  God,  is  created  in  righteous 
and  true  holiness."  Especially,  they  should  guard  against 
the  sinful  and  ensnaring  practices  'which  prevail  around 
them.  The  frequency  of  such  practice-,  and  the  worldly  re- 
spectabilitv  of  many  by  whom  they  are  countenanced,  render 
them  peculiarly  dangerous.  In  ra  ptation  is 
strong.  And  let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  compliance  or  re- 
sisafnee  becomes,  in  the  estimation  of  the  men  of  the  world, 
a  test  of  character, — a  rule  of  judging  whether  they  may 
claim  professors  of  the  Gospel  as  really  their  own.  u  Be  not 
conformed  to  this  world,'*  say-  t  ,  "but  be  ye 
transformed  by  the  renewing,  of  your  mind."  And  again, 
"  Let  us  cast  off  the  works  of  darkne-s,  and  put  on  the  ar- 
mour of  light,  and  walk  honestly  as  in  the  day,  not  in  riot- 
ing and  drunkenness, not  in  chambering  and  wantonness,  not 
in  strife  and  envying 

Though   the  Congregations   to   which  Christians  of  our 
communion  severally  oelong,  and  the  particular  Church  of 
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which  they  are  members,  have  a  primary  claim  to  their 
prayers  and  Christian  exertions,  yet  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  we  form  but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  Church  of 
Christ ;  that  his  cause  is  not  confined  to  our  society  ;  and 
that  we  ought  to  endeavour  to  promote  his  interests,  in 
every  part  of  his  widely  extended  kingdom.  Every  scrip- 
tural plan,  then,  by  whomsoever  devised,  for  reviving  vital 
Christianity  within  the  limits  of  the  visible  Church,  and  for 
extending  the  empire  of  Christ,  till  it  shall  include  all  na- 
tions, should  have  our  cordial  support.  Institutions  for  ac- 
complishing these  glorious  objects  already  exist  in  our  land, 
and  we  have  not  been  indifferent  to  their  success,  nor  have 
we  declined  to  support  them.  Let  not  our  zeal  abate.  Ra- 
ther let  us  renew  the  sacred  resolution,  and  live,  through 
grace,  fulfilling  it ;  "  For  Zion's  sake,  I  will  not  hold  my 
peace,  and  for  Jerusalem's  sake,  I  will  not  rest,  until  the 
righteousness  thereof  go  forth  as  brightness,  and  the  salva- 
tion thereof  as  a  lamp  that  burnetii."  A  season  of  regenera- 
tion approaches,  which  may  be  introduced  by  days  of  trial. 
Let  us  endeavour  to  know  the  signs  of  the  times,"  and  what 
we  ought  to  do  ;  and  be  prepared  to  meet  our  God. 

In  conclusion, — Deeply  convinced  that  the  Gos- 
>el  is  made  effectual  for  the  salvation  of  men,  "  not 
y  might,  nor  by  power,  but  by  the  Spirit  of  the  Lord  ;" 
apprehensive  that  its  success  bears  little  proportion  to  the 
abundance  and  variety  of  means  which  are  employed,  and 
that  this  may  arise  in  part,  from  a  sinful  neglect^  by  the 
friends  of  Christ,  of  earnest  prayer  ;  and  encouraged  by  his 
promises  to  shed  down  his  Spirit,  and  by  the  blessed  revivals 
which  in  past  ages  have  been  vouchsafed  in  answer  to 
prayer,  let  us  stir  up  all  that  is  within  us,  and  excite  each 
other  to  abound  in  this  exercise.  Especially,  let  us  im- 
plore a  copious  effusion  of  the  Spirit  of  life,  of*  supplication, 
of  holiness,  of  all  grace  ;  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  shall 
have  free  course  and  be  glorified.  "  Upon  the  land  of  my 
people  shall  come  up  thorns  and  briars, — until  the  Spirit  be 
poured  upon  us  from  on  high,  and  the  wilderness  be  a  fruit- 
ful field,  and  the  fruitful  held  be  counted  for  a  forest.  Then 
judgment  shall  dwell  in  the  wilderness,  and  righteousness 
remain  in  the  fruitful  field.  And  the  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace ;  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quietness  and 
assurance  for  ever.  lie  shall  come  down  like  rain  on  the 
mown  grass;  as  the  showers  that  water  the  earth.  For  I 
will  pour  water  upon  him  that  is  thirsty,  and  floods  upon 
the  dry  ground  :  I  will  pour  my  Spirit  upon  thy  seed,  and 
my  blessing  upon  thine  offspring  ;  and  they  shall  spring  up 
as  among  the  grass,  as  willows  by  the  water-courses. — Thus 
saith  t\w  Lord  God,  1  will  yet  for  this  be  inquired  of  by  the 
house  of  Israel,  to  do  it  for  them.  When  the  poor  and 
needy  seek  water,  and  there  is  none,  and  their  tongue  failelh 
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for  thirst,  I  the  Lord  will  hear  them,  I  the  God  of  Israel  will 
not  forsake  them. — Ask,  and  it  shall  be  given  you  ;  seek,  and 
ye  shall  find  ;  knock,  and  it  shall  he  opened  unto  you  :  for 
every  one  that  asketh  receiveth  ;  and  he  that  seeketh  findeth  ; 
and  to  him  that  knocketh  it  shall  be  opened. — Ye  that  make 
mention  of  the  Lord,"  then,  "keep  not  silence ;  and  give  him 
no  rest,  till  he  establish,  and  till  he  make  Jerusalem  a  prai-e 
in  the  earth." 


PART  II. 

DOCTRINAL  STATEMENTS 
AGAINST  ERROR  AND  IMMORALITY. 
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While  Opposition  to  the  Creed  or  Confession,  in  behalf 
of  which  Separation  has  taken  place,  extensively  prevails,  a 
judicial  Defence  of  that  Confession,  by  a  public  and  solemn 
condemnation  of  the  prevalent  evils,  and  especially  a  defence 
of  the  Articles  assailed,  becomes  proper  and  necessary. 

Such  a  defence  is  required,  in  connection  with  the  detail 
of  facts  in  the  preceding  pages,  and  particularly  with  the 
Statement  of  the  grounds  of  Secession  from  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  To  those,  therefore,  who  desire  information,  we 
would  distinctly  announce  what  we  are,  and  what  we  wish 
to  accomplish.  At  the  same  time,  we  would  guard  the  mem- 
bers of  our  own  Church  against  the  pollutions  of  the  world, 
and,  what  is  ever  favourable  to  these,  the  spirit  of  error. 
Others  we  would  warn,  especially  those  who  are  exposed  to 
peculiar  temptations,  or  who  have  already  been  unwarily 
entangled.  Our  object  is  to  gain,  as  fully  as  possible,  the 
great  ends  of  our  association,  by  at  once  securing  our  own 
purity,  doing  justice  to  the  truth,  and  consulting  what  we 
judge  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the  present  and  succeeding 
generations. 

To  receive  revealed  truth  is  not  the  only  duty  of  Christians 
in  regard  to  it.  It  is  incumbent  on  them  to  preserve  it  in 
the  Church,  diffuse  it  throughout  the  world,  and  transmit  it 
to  succeeding  generations.  They  must — Retain  it  themselves, 
neither  apostatising,  nor  partially  yielding  to  the  seductions 
of  error  ; — Hold  it  forth  to  others,"  doing  honour  to  it  by  open 
confession,  and  such  solemn  or  resolute  avowal,  as  circum- 
stances require,  should  it  even  be  by  martyrdom  ; — Co-ope- 
rate in  its  dissemination,  according  to  their  place  In  the 
Church,  and  the  opportunities  which  God  may  be  pleased  to 
afford  ; — Defend  it,  agreeably  to  its  own  spirit,  and  by  the 
means  which  it  sanctions  ; — and,  lastly,  Recommend  it,  by  ex- 
hibiting its  power,  in  all  the  convincing  and  captivating  in- 
fluence of  holy  example. 

For  these  purposes,  and  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  we 
feel  ourselves  called  upon  to  express  our  adherence  to  the 
Principles  of  the  Secession,  and  to  subjoin  the  following 
Vindication  of  them  in  reference,  I.  To  the  various  form-  of 
opposition  to  the  claims  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  ;  II.  To  the 
several  errors  with  regard  to  the  system  of  revealed  truth 
which  abound  in  the  present  age;"  and,  111.  To  the  prac- 
tical evils  which  chiefly  prevail. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

VINDICATION  OF  THE  CLAIMS  OF  THE  HOLY  SCRIPTURES. 

Having  recognised  in  onr  Confession  of  Faith  the  divine 
origin  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments, 
and  their  consequent  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  Supreme  and 
only  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  manners  ;  we  consider 
as  most  pernicious  to  the  best  interests  of  men,  the  denial  of 
Revelation,  in  whole  or  in  part, — the  doctrine  of  the  suffi- 
ciency of  the  light  of  nature, — the  elevation  of  reason  to  the 
place  of  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  revelation, — the  opinion 
that  the  sacred  writers  had  no  full  or  particular  inspiration, 
— the  allegation  of  the  necessity  or  lawfulness  of  additions  to 
the  anciently  received  canon, — the  substitution  of  other 
judges  of  controversy  than  the  Scriptures  themselves,  on 

Eretence  of  determining  their  meaning, — all  deference  to 
uman  authority,  inconsistent  with  the  claims  of  the  sacred 
oracles,  and  all  "pretended  new  revelations,  or  supernatural 
discoveries,  beside  or  beyond  the  written  word. 

I.  The  denial  of  a  Divine  Revelation. — Though  infidels 
have  not  only  been  repelled  in  all  their  attacks  on  the  Chris- 
tian Religion,  but  successfully  assailed  in  their  own  strong- 
holds,— though,  instead  of  the  triumph  they  predicted,  and 
at  one  time  conspired  to  accomplish,  the  Holy  Scriptures 
have  maintained  tneir  ground,  have  been  rising  in  the  esti- 
mation of  mankind,  and  are  now  diffusing  their  benign  light 
over  the  dark  places  of  the  earth, — yet  it  is  well  known,  and 
much  to  be  deplored,  that  infidel  opposition,  or,  as  it  is  fre- 
quently, though  improperly,  called,  Deism,  still  exists,  and 
attempts  to  prevail.  Its  sophistry  still  pervades  and  pollutes 
some  of  our  most  celebrated  histories.  Its  dark  insinuations 
surprise  us  in  discussions  on  natural  science,  and  even  on 
moral  philosophy.  It  attempts  to  warp  itself  with  certain 
political  opinions,  and  thus  to  establish  its  control  over  a 
large  class  of  the  community.  It  has  widened  its  sphere  and 
increased  its  energies,  by  rendering  public  journals  and  other 
periodical  works,  now  so  extensively  read,  the  vehicles  of  its 
doctrines,  and  of  its  demoralising  influence.  It  has  enlisted 
works  of  fiction  in  its  service,  and  has  arrayed  some  of  its 
most  hideous  forms  in  all  the  seductive  charms  of  a  captivat- 
ing poetry. 

Against  this  species  of  opposition  to  our  Holy  Religion, 
the  mind  of  every  Christian  may,  through  the  blessing  of 
God  be  sufficiently  fortified,  by  a  careful  and  candid  perusal 
of  the  Scriptures  'themselves,  "and  by  considering,  that,  as 
Revelation  is  possible,  so  it  is  necessary  for  us ;  and  that  the 
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claim  of  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  to 
the  high  character  of  a  Revelation  from  God,  is  supported  by- 
most  satisfactory  evidence. 

That  it  is  possible  for  God  to  reveal  his  will  to  individuals, 
and  to  qualify  and  dispose  these  individuals  to  communicate 
it  infallibly  to  others,  cannot  be  doubted  by  any  one  who 
reflects  on  the  power  which  God  necessarily  possesses  over 
the  human  mind,  over  the  organs  of  sense,  and  over  the 
several  modes  of  communication  between  man  and  man. 

That  Revelation  is  necessary  to  man  is  apparent  from  the 
difficulty  of  our  determining,  in  our  present  circumstances, 
with  precision  and  certainty,  the  very  principles  of  natural 
religion ;  but  chiefly  from  the  insufficiency  of  any  discoveries 
which  can  be  made  by  unassisted  reason,  either  for  affording 
the  hope  of  deliverance  from  our  present  guilty  state,  or  for 
effecting  the  necessary  change  in  our  moral  character.  The 
forms  of  worship  acceptable  to  God,  are  dependent  on  his 
will,  and  cannot  be  known  but  by  his  own  prescription. 
The  immortality  of  the  soul  has  been  doubted,  and  cannot 
be  decisively  ascertained  by  unassisted  reason.  While  this 
is  the  case,  the  extent  of  human  responsibility  must  be  in- 
volved in  uncertainty.  The  principles  of  morality,  too, 
have  often  been  questioned,  or  entirely  set  aside,  through 
misconceptions  concerning  God,  aversion  to  his  moral  excel- 
lence, and  the  evident  subjection  of  conscience  itself  to  the 
influence  of  depravity.  A  strange  diversity,  and  even  con- 
trariety, appear  both  in  the  theories  of  philosophers,  and  in 
the  enactments  of  heathen  legislators.  The  most  correct  of 
both  are  destitute  of  the  authority  of  supreme  law,  and  can 
be  regarded  as  only  human  suggestions.  But,  if  a  purpose  of 
mercy  exist  with  respect  to  the  fallen,  the  necessity  of  Reve- 
lation must,  from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  be  still  more 
obvious ;  for  neither  the  existence  of  such  a  purpose,  nor  the 
plan  of  its  execution,  is  manifested  by  the  works  of  nature, 
or  can  be  discovered  by  the  unassisted  efforts  of  man.  The 
heathen  have  been,  and  are,  not  only  strangers  to  the  way  of 
reconciliation,  but  ignorant  of  God,  of  his  worship,  and  of 
that  which  constitutes  man's  chief  good. 

The  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  profess- 
edly contain  that  Revelation  which  our  present  circumstances 
render  necessary  for  confirming  the  true  principles  of  the 
light  of  nature,  and  supplying  its  defects.  The  claims  of 
other  books  to  this  high  character  are  false  and  futile.  The 
proofs  of  such  a  revelation  in  the  Scriptures  are  various  and 
complete. 

1.  The  claim  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  rendered  suspicious 
by  any  thing  in  their  manner  of  advancing  it,  nor  is  it  con- 
tradicted by  any  thing  contained  in  the  books  theins -Ives. 
The  most  mysterious  of  their  doctrines  are  not  contrary  to 
reason,  and  are  only  such  as  might  have  been  expected  in  a 
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revelation  concerning:  the  incomprehensible  God  and  his 
ways.  Nunc  of  t lie  nets  which  they  state  are  incredible  in 
their  own  nature,  or  hare  ever  been  disproved  by  authentic 
testimony.    They  inculcate  nothing  detrimental  to  society, 

or  unworthy  of  God.    They  never  contradict  themselves 

though  written  at  sundry  timet,  and  in  divers  manners,  and 

by  the  instrumentality  of  a  great  number  of  individuals. 
No  part  of  them  can  be  shewn  to  be  useless  or  irrelevant. 

2.  The  positive  internal  evidences  of  the  divine  origin  of 
the  Scriptures  as  a  Revelation  from  God,  are  abundant  and 
most  satisfactory.  The  end  proposed,  and  all  along  pursued, 
is  undeniably  sufficient  to  justify  a  divine  revelation  to  man. 
This  end  is  the  glory  of  God  in  saving  sinners  from  perdi- 
tion, and  effectually  reclaiming  them  from  the  error  of  their 
ways  ;  or,  more  generally, — the  accomplishment  of  a  grand 
triumph  of  the  Deitv  over  moral  evil,  by  a  work  which  fully 
sustains,  and  most  illustriously  displays,  the  honours  of  the 
Divine  character  and  government,  ameliorates  the  state  of 
the  world,  and  secures  the  spiritual  renovation,  and  everlast- 
ing happiness,  of  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number. 

When  we  examine  the  Scriptures,  the  impress  of  divinity 
appears  in  their  sublimity,  purity,  authority,  and  majesty. 
We  perceive  it  in  the  views  whicli  they  give  of  the  perfec- 
tions, the  plans,  the  operations,  the  constant  superintendence, 
and  the  moral  government  of  God.  We  feel  it  in  the  power 
of  their  laws  and  reproofs,  in  their  accurate  delineations  of 
the  human  heart,  and  in  the  fitness,  energy,  and  holy  ten- 
dency of  their  consolations.  They  address  us  as  immortal 
but  fallen  beings.  They  censure  with  impartiality.  They 
pronounce  sentence  with  majesty  and  authority.  They  cap- 
tivate the  heart,  by  declaring  the  love  of  God.  They  exhibit 
the  relief  which  conscience  demands,  and  in  which  alone 
reason  can  acquiesce  as  worthy  of  God. 

3.  The  important  Facts  recorded  in  the  Scriptures  are  suf- 
ficently  attested. 

On  the  facts  recorded  by  the  Jewish  legislator,  depends 
the  truth  of  the  Mosaic  economy.  Those,  again,  of  the 
history  of  Christ  are  the  basis  of  the  Christian  dispensation, 
and,  in  one  respect  or  another,  are  the  chief  theme  of  the 
whole  Bible. 

Some  of  the  facts  recorded  were  merely  extraordinary, 
others  were  miraculous.  Proofs  of  these  facts  may  he  de- 
rived from  various  quarters,  independently  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves.  The  Christian  can  appeal  to  certain  appear- 
ance>,  both  in  the  natural  and  in  the  moral  world  ;  to  the 
traditions  of  Scripture-fact-,  which  are  found  among  the 
heathen,  and  in  countries  the  most  remote  from  each 
other  ;  and,  as  the  primitive  apologists  frequently  did,  to 
the  authentic  records  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  some 
of  which  still  remain,  though  others  have  been  lost.    lie 
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can  appeal  to  public  monuments  and  usages,  both  among 
Jews  and  Christians  ;  for,  unless  the  facts  which  they  com- 
memorate took  place,  and  were  such  as  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare, how  could  these  memorials  ever  have  been  introduced, 
and  how  could  they  have  been  so  long  and  so  steadily  up- 
held by  multitudes,  who,  in  other  respects,  entertained  dif- 
ferent, and  even  opposite  sentiments  ? 

Miracles  are  works  in  which  the  laws  of  nature  are  for  the 
time  suspended,  counteracted,  or  superseded.  Such  works 
are  best  fitted  for  attesting  a  revelation  when  it  is  given. 
They  indicate  the  presence  and  sanction  of  the  Ruler  of  Na- 
ture. They  are  possible,  for  the  laws  and  processes  of  nature 
evidently  depend  on  the  Deity.  Supposing  a  revelation  in- 
tended, or  in  process  of  actual  communication,  they  are  pro- 
bable, and  might  be  expected. 

It  is  the  dictate  of  reason,  that  facts  which  are  miraculous, 
afford  sufficient  proof  of  the  divine  commission  of  those  by 
whose  agency  or  instrumentality  they  are  wrought,  or  of  the 
supernatural  origin  and  character  of  that  religion  in  which 
they  hold  a  pre-eminent  place.  Such  was  the  declared  de- 
sign of  the  miracles  to  which  Christians  appeal.  They  were 
not  directly  intended  to  demonstrate  the  existence  and  com- 
mon providence  of  God,  which  are  principles  of  natural  re- 
ligion, but  to  accredit  Revelation,  and  some  of  them  occupy 
an  important  place  in  the  system  of  its  truths.  The  miracles 
of  Jesus,  for  example,  are  not  simply  credentials  of  his  di- 
vine mission,  or  proofs  of  his  high  character,  but  illustrations 
of  his  gracious  work  in  the  Gospel  dispensation  ;  while  his 
incarnation,  by  miraculous  conception,  and  particularly,  his 
resurrection  from  the  dead,  are  in  other,  and  still  more  im- 
portant respects,  connected  with  the  faith  and  hope  of  the 
Christian. 

Their  purpose  and  place  being  well  understood,  the  truth 
of  the  miracles  is  the  only  point  to  be  established.  And  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  their  certainty  did  nut  depend  upon 
testimony  at  the  time  they  were  wrought.  The  evidence  ap- 
pealed to  was  that  of  the  senses,  which  every  unprejudiced 
mind  will  allow  to  be  sufficient  in  the  case  supposed.  But 
as  the  facts,  from  their  very  nature,  could  not  be  perpetual 
or  of  ordinary  occurrence,  subsequent  ages,  it  is  evident,  nm>t 
depend  upon  testimony  ;  and  miracles  may  be  afl  Batisfacto- 
rilv  proved  by  testimony  as  any  other  species  of  historical 
frets. 

The  truth  of  the  fact-  has  been  proved  by  heathen  monu- 
ments and  records,  and  till  a  comparatively  late  period  has 
been  conceded  by  adversaries.  The  authenticity  of  the 
Scripture-record  baa  been  established  ;  and,  assuming  it,  in 
the  first  instance,  as  mere  historical  evidence,  the  number 
and  character  of  the  witnesses  are  sufficient  t<>  overwhelm 
every  species  of  doubt.    They  were  undeniably  men  of  in- 
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tegrity.    They  wore  unlearned  but  honest  men,  incapable, 

both  iKiturally  and  morally,  of  f;ihricat in_r  an  extensive  and 
complicated  system  of  imposition*  Though  they  had  done 
so,  they  possessed  neither  secular  power  nor  human  influence 
of  any  description ;  they  openly  disavowed  both,  and,  there- 
fore, could  never  have  hoped,  in  any  ordinary  way,  to  pro- 
cure the  reception  of  their  scheme.  Had  they  even  acquired 
a  certain  degree  of  popularity,  by  what  conceivable  pro 
could  a  few  men  persuade  multitudes,  that  thousands  01  them 
had  seen  performed,  or  even  themselves  experienced,  what 
r  took  place  ?  They  were  not  predisposed  to  believe  the 
divine  mission  of  Jesus,  anymore  than  the  spirituality  of  his 
character  and  kingdom.  All  along  they  had  the  best  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  what  was  done,  and  the  facts  were  such 
that  they  could  not  be  mistaken  about  them.  Where  there 
was  the  least  danger  of  mistake,  they  evinced  the  strongest 
disposition  to  investigate,  and  to  take  nothing  on  trust.  They 
could  have  no  interest  in  publishing  the  foots,  if  they  were 
not  satisfied  that  what  they  declared  was  true,  and  that  they 
were  under  high  obligations  to  declare  it  ;  for  while  they 
sacrificed  their  worldly  comfort,  the  hope  of  spiritual  favour 
or  celestial  recompence  depended  entirely  on  the  truth  of  the 
religion  which  the  facts  were  designed  to  attest.  Their  writ- 
ings prove  them  to  have  been  neither  enthusiasts  nor  mad- 
men. If  moral  principles  have  any  weight  in  estimating  the 
validity  of  human  testimony,  these  witnesses  were  the  most 
rigid  moralists  that  ever  appeared  in  the  world,  and  they 
exemplified  their  principles  in  their  personal  character,  as 
fully  as  human  infirmity  permits,  their  enemies  themselves 
being  judges.  Not  one  of  them  was  ever  induced  to  retract 
his  testimony,  either  by  the  prospect  of  advantage,  or  by  the 
fear  of  suffering. 

4.  The  truth  of  Revelation  is  established  by  the  evidence 
of  Prophecy. 

If  intimations  of  future  events  exist,  claiming  the  charac- 
ter of  oracles  or  predictions, — if  they  relate  to  numerous  or 
greatly  diversified  events, — if  many  of  these  events  be  ex- 
traordinary, or  such  as  are  clearly  bevond  conjecture, — and, 
still  more,  if  they  be  not  disconnected  facts,  but  parts  of  one 
great  plan,  and  so  foretold,  that  the  disclosure  not  only  pre- 
sents them  in  their  true  light  and  relations,  but  forms  one 
grand  unfolding  scheme, — then,  the  fulfilment  of  these  pre- 
dictions incontrovertibly  proves  the  divine  origin  of  the 
books  in  which  they  are  found,  and  of  the  whole  system  of 
religion  with  which  they  are  connected. 

Such  prophecies  are  contained  in  the  books  of  Scripture. 
The  leading  subjects  of  prediction  in  the  Old  Testament  are 
the  coming  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ.  The  New  Testament 
completes  the  system  of  prophecy  by  additional  Revelations. 

These  prophecies  have  been  fulfilled,  or  are  in  the  course 
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of  accomplishment.  Let  those  which  occupy  the  chief  place 
in  the  Old  Testament  be  compared  with  the  authenticated 
history  of  facts,  in  the  birth,  life,  ministry,  character,  death, 
resurrection,  and  ascension  of  Jesus  Christ.  Let  those  which 
foretel  the  preparatory  events  be  compared  with  the  annals 
of  ancient  history  ;  and  those,  whether  in  the  Old  or  the  New 
Testament,  which  pourtray  the  consequent  state  of  things,  be 
compared  with  the  histories  of  the  church,  and  of  secular  revo- 
lutions, since  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era.  A  mi- 
nute, extended,  and  most  circumstantial  fulfilment  of  the  Scrip- 
ture prophecies  will  be  found,  in  particular  occurrences  rela- 
tive to  individuals  or  nations — in  the  facts,  connected  with  the 
mystery  of  redemption,  of  all  others  the  most  interesting  to 
Christians, — in  the  fate  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  present  state 
of  the  Jews, — in  the  successive  rise  of  the  four  great  monar- 
chies, the  Babylonian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the  Ro- 
man,— in  the  protracted  duration  and  division  of  the  last  of 
these  monarchies, — in  the  antichristian  apostasy, — and  in  the 
Reformation,  that  grand  moral  revolution,  the  results  of 
which  are  obviously  tending  to  the  fulfilment  of  those  pro- 
phecies that  still  brighten  the  prospects  of  the  Church. 

5.  Lastly,  we  appeal  to  the  preservation,  success,  and  spi- 
ritual effects  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  religion  taught  in  the  Bible  is  confessedly  the  most 
ancient.  The  books  of  which  the  Bible  is  composed,  or  the 
revelations  they  contain,  have  been  wonderfully  preserved 
in  the  midst  of  wide-spreading  apostasy,  and  of  'determined 
opposition.  It  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  early,  rapid, 
and  extensive  propagation  of  Christianity  (a  religion  opposed 
to  the  corruption  of  human  nature,  and  that  was  unaided  by 
secular  power,)  without  admitting  supernatural  gifts  in  its 
first  teachers — and  the  divine  countenance.  It  has  over- 
thrown, or  rather  completely  annihilated,  the  Pagan  systems 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  though  long  established,  powerfully 
supported,  and  adorned  with  all  the  charms  of  classical  lite- 
rature. Wherever  it  has  been  known  or  introduced,  it  has 
continued  to  subvert  idolatry  and  superstition.  It  has  tri- 
umphed even  over  heathen  philosophy,  and  produced  what 
neither  that,  nor  any  other  human  invention,  was  able  to  effect* 

We  appeal  to  the  elevation  of  the  human  mind.  Modern 
infidels  excel  the  ancient  heathen  philosophers  in  their 
culations  on  religion  and  morality,  as  well  as  in  the  power 
of  prosecuting  such  speculations.  Why?  Not  simply  be- 
cause they  have  the  benefit  of  ancient  science,  fur  some  of 
them  do  not  pretend  to  have  ransacked  its  stores  ;  but  be- 
cause they  have  lived  within  the  sphere  of  Revelation,  and 
thus  to  a  certain  degree  have  unavoidably  fallen  under  it-  in- 
fluence. Every  species  of  science  i-  eventually  improved  by 
those  correct  habits  of  thinking,  which  BOOti  begin  to  prevail 
where  the  Scriptures  are  generally  known  and  perused. 
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We  appeal  to  the  civilization  of  barbarous  nation-, — to  the 
amelioration  of  the  state  of  female  society, — to  the  mitiga- 
tion of  the  horrors  of  war, — to  the  improvement  of  codes  of 

civil  law,  and  of  political  constitutions. 

But  what  wo  chiefly  appeal  to  is.  the  introduction  of  a  new 
thing  in   the  earth,  the  form  and  the  power  of  godliness 

The  most  obdurate  >inners  have  been  converted  from  the  er- 
ror of  their  ways.  The  signs  of  a  true  regeneration  have  ap- 
peared on  multitudes  already  incalculable.     A  spirituality 

of  mind,  and  sanctity  of  character,  elsewhere  utterly  un- 
known, have  been  imparted  to  all  true  believers.  The  fallen 
have  been  restored  and  confirmed.  The  dying  have  been 
cheered  with  the  lively  hope  of  a  glorious  immortality. 

If  such  effects  as  these  last  stated  cannot  be  ascribed  to 
Revelation  itself,  to  the  mere  letter  of  the  word,  nor  to  tho 
talents  of  those  who  preach  it,  then  there  are  proofs  of  a  super- 
natural influence  with  which  it  has  been  attended.  To  this 
the  Word  itself  constantly  ascribes  its  full  and  proper  effect. 
The  light  may  otherwise  shine  in  the  darkness,  and  the  dark- 
ness not  comprehend  it.  But.  while  the  evidence  which 
proves  it  to  be  light  from  on  high,  is  sufficient  to  render  those 
who  exclude  it  utterly  inexcusable,  they  who  embrace  it  ob- 
tain a  satisfaction  with  regard  to  its  divine  origin,  which, 
though  it  cannot  be  apprehended  by  others,  or  applied  for 
the  conviction  of  deists,  no  reasoning  can  subvert,  nor  any 
species  of  temptation  destroy.  They  are  initiated  into  the 
"  mystery  of  God,  and  of  the  Father,  and  of  Christ."  Be- 
lieving the  record,  "  they  have  the  witness  in  themselves," 
They  feel  its  powrer  ;  they  know  "  the  demonstration  of  tho 
Spirit."  "  If  any  man  will  do  his  will,  he  shall  kuowr  of  tho 
doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God." 

II,  The  existence  of  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  and  its 
doctrines,  as  presented  in.  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  disprove  the  sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature, — 
that  is,  of  such  discoveries  as  have  been,  or  can  be,  made  by 
unassisted  reason.     Conf.  ch.  i.  x.  §  4  ;  />.  Cat.  Q.  60. 

This  doctrine  of  the  sufficiency  of  the  Light  of  Nature  is 
distinctly  avowed,  as  it  is  necessarily  held,  by  deists  ;  but  in 
a  certain  modified  form  it  has  also  been  adopted  by  some 
who  profess  to  be  Christians.  The  former  maintain  such 
sufficiency  of  the  light  of  nature  as  is  wholly  exclusive  of  the 
necessity  of  any  divine  revelation, — an  opinion,  the  falsity 
of  which  has  been  already  exposed.  The  latter,  admitting 
the  existence  of  revelation,  of  course  allow  its  great  utility, 
m  a  source  of  superior  advantages  to  those  who  enjoy  it  ;  but 
hold,  at  the  same  time,  that  those  who  are  destitute  of  it,  may 
really  obtain  the  favour  of  God  and  eternal  felicity,  by  a  due 
improvement  of  the  light  they  possess.  Unitarians  regard 
Revelation  only  as  a  clearer  and  more  certain  discovery  of 
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what  may  be  known  by  the  light  of  nature.  Others,  and 
some  professedly  adhering  to  the  standards  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, have  taught  that,  though  Revelation  confers  certain  ad- 
vantages which  ought  to  be  thankfully  acknowledged,  it  is 
not  essential  to  salvation  ;  that  the  light  of  nature  may  be 
sufficient  where  the  Scriptures  are  unknown  ;  "  that  God 
has,  by  the  works  of  creation  and  providence,  including  the 
relics  of  tradition,  given  what  may  be  called  an  obscure  ob- 
jective revelation  to  all  men  of  his  being  reconcilable  to 
sinners  ;  that,  therefore,  the  heathen  may  know  that  there 
is  a  remedy  for  sin  ; "  *  nay,  "  that  a  due  respect  to  the  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion  is  one  form  of  that  faith  by  which 
we  are  justified  before  God,  or,  that  a  strict  observance  of 
the  laws  of  natural  religion  will  at  least  secure  the  benefit  of 
Christ's  mediation."  t 

These  tenets  we  regard  as  contrary  to  the  Confession  of 
Faith.  They,  therefore,  who  advance' them,  and  the  courts 
that  tolerate  them,  by  not  inflicting  adequate  censure  in 
such  cases,  and  yet  profess  to  adhere  to  that  Confession, 
must  be  considered  as  acting  unfaithfully.  But  we  also 
judge  that  these  and  similar  tenets  are  at  variance  with  the 
leading  doctrines  of  Revelation  itself,  and  are  therefore  in- 
consistently held  by  those  who  admit  its  authority. 

The  Scriptures  trace  the  grand  moral  apostasy  of  the  Gen- 
tiles to  the  dereliction,  not  of  the  doctrines  of  nature  only, 
but  of  the  promise  in  which  Revelation  was  at  first  com- 
prised :  they  describe  the  nations  as  sitting  in  darkness  and 
the  shadow  of  death — not  to  be  reclaimed  but  by  "  God's 
having  respect  to  his  covenant,"  the  promise  made  to  Abra- 
ham of  ultimately  extending  the  dispensation  of  mercy  to 
all  nations  :  They  represent  the  extension  of  salvation  to 
the  Gentiles  as  coeval  with  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  among 
them  ;  they  trace  the  necessity  of  this  gracious  visitation  to 
the  fact  that  the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,  and  they 
characterise  those  who  either  were,  or  still  are,  without  the 
sphere  of  revelation,  and  thus  strangers  to  the  covenant  of 
promise,  as  "  without  hope,"  because  "without  Christ,"  and 
"  without  God  in  the  world." 

All  the  discoveries  of  human  character  which  have  been 
made  accord  with  those  testimonies  of  Scripture,  and  con- 
firm its  verdict.  Nowhere  has  man  been  found  acting  the 
part  truly  worthy  of  man,  or  living  up  to  the  principle  even 
of  natural  religion.  Nowhere  have  any,  who  are  destitute 
of  revelation,  been  found  who  could  tell,  to  their  own  satis- 
faction, or  that  of  others,  wherewith  man  >hould  come  before 
the  Lord,  and  bow  himself  before  the  Bigh  God,  or  how  the 
sin  of  the  soul  might  be  expiated.     To  teach  that  the  doc- 

*   See  the  Libel  against  Professor  Simson. 
f  See  Macknight  on  Horn.  ii. 
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trine??  of  natural  religion  may  be  the  proper  and  adequate 
.  subjects  of  that  faith  by  which  a  sinner  friustified,  i-  to  at- 
tach a  new  meaning  t<>  the  term  " faith,"  foreign  to  the 
legitimate  use  of  it,  and  not  recognised  in  Scripture;  for  this 

faith  is  the  belief  of   ti:<1  divine  testimony,  and  that    fa 

mony  is  the  word  of  Revelation.  To  allege  that  virtue 
worthy  of  being  recognised  by  the  Judge  of  all  as  the  ground 
of  justification,  may  be,  or  lias  been,  found  among  the 
hcatli\n,  or  that  those  who,  comply  most  fully  with  the  die- 
ofcthe  light  of  nature  become  thereby  entitled  to  justi- 
fication through  Christ,  is  to  controvert  the  v%ole  tenor  of 
Scripture,  in  which  the  faith  that  justifies  is  opposed  to 
works,  and  justification  is  expressly  denied  to  be  "by  the 
deeds  of  the  law."  To  suppose  that  the  Heathen  are  saved 
by  works,  and  Christians  by  grace,  is  to  represent  the  Deity 
as  acting  on  two  different  plans,  the  one  inconsistent  with 
the  other  ;  or  as  demanding  in  the  Christian  economy  what 
was  unnecessary,  since  it  .is  dispensed  with  in  transacting 
with  the  heathen — perfect  obedience  and  full  satisfaction  by 
a  substitute  for  sinners. 

III.  In  common  with  all  who  duly  venerate  the  Scrip- 
tures, we  condemn  the  elevation  of  reason  to  the  place  of 
supreme  judge,  in  matters  of  revelation. 

It  is  the  province  of  reason  to  examine  the  evidence  of  the 
divine  origin  of  the  Scriptures  ;  and,  on  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples of  language  and  sound  criticism,  to  determine  what  is 
really  their  meaning.  But  the  true  claims  of  the  Scriptures 
being  once  ascertained,  it  is  imperative  on  reason  to  submit 
implicitly  to  their  authority.  Reason  may  deduce  just  and 
necessary  consequences  from  what  is  directly  stated  in  Scrip- 
ture, and  it  ought  to  do  so  ;  for  much  is  contained  in  revela- 
tion beyond  what  is  verbally  expressed  ;  but  to  all  conse- 
quences which  are  just  and  necessary,  it  must  submit  as 
implicitly  as  to  the  verbal  declarations.  This  demand  of 
submission  to  fair  and  obvious  deductions,  is  at  once  recog- 
nised bv  reason  itself,  and  sanctioned  by  Scripture  examples ; 
Luke  xx.  37,  38  ;  Acts  xvii  2,  3  ;  Heb.  xii.  27,  &c.  It  fur- 
ther belongs  to  reason,  to  bring  to  the  test  of  Scripture,  every 
doctrine  advanced  or  duty  enjoined  by  the  teachers  of  reli- 
gion ;  and  it  is  required,  in  this  manner,  "to  try  the  spirits, 
whether  they  be  of  God,"  1  John  iv.  1  ;  Is.  viii.  20  ;  but 
then  it  must*  bow  to  the  decision  of  Scripture,  and  receive 
whatever  is  conformable  to  it,  as  the  testimony  of  God, 
1  John  iv.  6  ;  v.  9.  Finally,  it  belongs  to  reason  to  illustrate 
and  defend  the  various  subjects  of  Revelation,  but  still 
without  attempting  to  be  wise  above  what  is  ^ptten,  and 
under  a  solemn  impression  of  the  inviolable  sanctity  of  divine 
truth  ;  Deut.  xxix.  29  ;  Ps.  exxxi.  1,  2  ;  Mat.  xv'  8,  9,  &c. 
Mysteries,  even  in  the  highest  sense,  cannot  justly  be  re- 
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earded  either  as  discrediting  the  Scriptures  as  a  whole,  or  as 
furnishing  valid  ground  for  rejecting  the  particular  passages 
in  which  they  occur.  The  only  question  for  reason  is. 
Whether  the  mysteries  proposed  involve  any  natural  con- 
tradiction, or  moral  inconsistency  ?  No  such  charge  can  be 
established  against  the  mysteries  contained  in  the  Scriptures, 
which  are  as  little  liable  to  objection  as  those  of  natural  re- 
ligion, of  philosophy,  and  of  common  belief.  Many  of  the 
doctrines  of  natural  religion  are  confessedly  mysterious  in 
the  highest  sense  of  the  term  ;  and  if  these  be  both  "neces- 
sary and  usef#  in  various  important  respects,  so  are  also  the 
mysterious  doctrines  of  divine  revelation  ;  Job  xi.  7  ;  John 
iii.  8  ;  Rom.  xi.  33. 

To  constitute  reason  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  reve- 
lation, is  evidently  to  make  void  the  chief  purposes  for  which 
revelation  was  given.  These  were, — to  supply  the  defects  of 
reason, — to  prevent  or  correct  the  mistakes  to  which  it  is 
liable  in  its  present  impaired  state, — to  restore  it  to  its  right 
exercise  on  many  momentous  points, — and  even  to  over- 
throw its  arrogant  pretensions, — to  cast  down  its  vain  imagi- 
nations,— to  humble  the  pride  of  human  intellect,  and  to 
carry  the  whole  soul  captive  to  the  obedience  of  faith. 

IV.  We  oppose,  as  hostile  to  the  just  claims  of  the 
Scriptures,  the  opinion  that  the  sacred  writers  were  not 
fully  inspired, — that  their  inspiration  extends  only  to  the 
matter  oi  their  writings,  not  to  the  words ;  that,  even  in  re- 
gard to  the  matter,  they  were  so  left  to  the  natural  acting  of 
their  minds,  as  to  be  liable  to  error  on  subjects  of  lesser  im- 
portance, and  that  their  reasonings  from  facts  and  doctrines 
are  often  inconclusive.  This  opinion  is  adopted  as  a  rirbt 
principle  by  all  who,  admitting  revelation,  would  yet  re- 
gulate their  submission  to  its  doctrines,  by  the  decision  of 
reason. 

It  is  admitted,  that  the  matter  of  the  Scriptures  is  not  all 
of  equal  importance  ;  but  were  it  not  all  divinely  accredited 
by  the  direct  testimony  of  the  Spirit,  and  therefore  in- 
fallibly true,  both  in  statements  of  fact  and  declarations  of 
doctrine,  the  Sacred  Books  would  be  possessed  of  no  higher 
authority  than  human  compositions ;  and  what  constitutes 
revelation  would  still  remain  to  be  determined  by  the  pre- 
conceived, strangely  diversified,  and  ever-varying  opinions 
of  men. 

In  relation  to  the  language  of  the  Holv  Scriptures,  unites 
the  words  can  be  depended  upon,  ns  infallibly  conveying  the 
mind  of  the  Spirit,  the  matter  of  Revelation  most  be  quite 
undetermined  ;  and  to  have  left  us  to  this  uncertainty, 
would  neither  have  been  worthy  of  the  goodness  of  God, 
which  disposed  him  to  grant  such  a  communication  to  men, 
nor  of  his  wisdom,  which  always  selects  adequate  means  for 
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accomplishing  }n<  purposes.  This  reasoning  might  be  suf- 
ficient to  convince  candid  and  BeriDUS  minds.  But  that  the 
language  of  the  Holy  Oracles  i.s  of  God,  rests  on  evidence 
Still  more  direct. 

We  may  appeal  to  the  fact,  that  the  writers  themselves 
did  not  always  fully  understand  what  they  wrote;  1  Pet.  i. 
10,  11.  But  no  man  could  write  an  intelligible  discourse  on 
a  subject  which  he  did  not  understand,  or  accurately  de- 
lineate future  events,  unless  he  were  furnished  with  the 
words  as  well  as  with  the  sentiments.  We  find  the  Apostles 
sometimes  arguing  from  the  very  terms  or  modes  of  expres- 
sion used  in  the  Old  Testament;  Gal.  iii.  12,  13,  1G;  Heb.  i. 
6 — 8  ;  iv.  7  ;  x.  8,  9  ;  xii.  26,  27.  Of  the  matters  revealed 
to  them,  Paul  says,  "  Which  things  we  speak,  not  in  the 
words  which  man's  wisdom  teacheth,  but  which  the  Holy 
Ghost  teacheth  ;"  1  Cor.  ii.  13. 

V.  We  reject  all  additions  to  the  received  canon  of  Scrip- 
ture in  the  books  of  the  Old  and  the  New  Testaments  ;  whe- 
ther by  annexing  other  books  to  them,  as  of  equal  authority, 
or  by  sanctioning  oral  traditions,  or  by  admitting  and  rely- 
ing on  pretended  new  revelations. 

1.  The  Church  of  Rome,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  has  placed  most  of  the  books,  known  by  the  name  of 
Apocrypha,  in  the  rank  of  Canonical  Scriptures.  In  com- 
mon with  all  genuine  and  consistent  Protestants,  we  deny 
this  honour  to  the  apocryphal  writings  ;  and  hold,  that  no 
countenance  ought  to  be  given  to  their  intermixture  with 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  or  to  their  circulation  with 
these  as  a  part  of  the  Bible.  The  inspiration  of  the  apocry- 
phal books  was  not  acknowledged  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  the 
divine  oracles  were  committed  ;  who  received  these  oracles, 
authenticated  by  the  proper  tokens,  and  who  are  never 
blamed  for  rejecting  any  of  them,  however  much  they  might 
fail  to  respect  their  dictates.  These  books  formed  no  part  of 
the  Scriptures  recognised  by  our  Lord  and  his  Apo-tl<-. 
Some  of  them  disclaim  inspi ration,  and  none  of  them  pre- 
sent the  proper  proofs  by  which  this  claim  might  be  sup- 
ported. From  internal  evidence  it  appears  that  they  were 
written  after  the  days  of  Malachi.  Such  of  them,  therefore, 
as  profess  to  hate  been  written  by  Solomon  are  convicted  of 
falsehood, — and  they  contain  matters  plainly  fabulous,  con- 
tradictory, or  at  variance  with  the  history  and  doctrines  of 
accredited  Scripture. 

2.  The  Church  of  Rome  has  also  connected  certain  tradi- 
tions with  the  sacred  oracles,  as  constituting  an  essential 
part  of  the  rule  of  faith  and  manners.  The  word  tradition, 
of  which  advantage  is  taken  to  impose  on  the  simple,  some- 
times signifies  matters  delivered  to  the  Church  by  the  Apostles 
themselves,  in  their  sermons,  writings,  and  institutions;  and 
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such  traditions,  it  is  granted,  were  binding  on  those  to  whom 
they  were  even  orally  delivered,  but  they  were  so  evidently 
as  parts  of 'divine  Revelation:  1  Cor.  xi.*23;  xv.  3;  2  Thess. 
ii.  15  ;  iii.  6.  And  though  the  permanent  records  do  not 
contain  all  that  was  spoken,  they  are  yet  declared  to  be  suf- 
ficient for  the  faith  and  practice"  of  the  Church  ;  John  xx. 
31 ;  xxi.  25.  The  danger  of  combining  traditions,  or  doc- 
trines and  commandments  of  men,  with  divine  prescriptions, 
was  repeatedly  exposed,  and  the  practice  solemnly  condemn- 
ed, bv  our  Lord  and  his  Apostles  ;  Mat.  xv.  2,  3,  9 ;  Gal.  iv. 
10  ;  Col.  ii.  20,  23. 

3.  Pretended  new  Revelations  constitute  another  form  of 
adding  to  the  Scriptures.  These,  though  many  of  them  are 
detailed  in  Popish  legends,  are  not  peculiar  to  the  Church  of 
Rome.  Visionaries  have  arisen  in  every  age,  and  have  been 
able  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  The  Scriptures 
forewarn  us  that  there  would  be  false  prophets  who  should 
deceive  many.  Even  supposing  inspiration  had  not  ceased, 
nothing  could  be  received  as  proceeding  from  it,  which 
was  contrary  to  the  revelations  already  recorded  in  the 
Scriptures,  "Deut.  xiii.  1,  5 ;  and  nothing  new,  even 
though  consistent  with  what  is  already  recorded,  could 
be  admitted,  without  the  proper  credentials  of  divine  ori- 
gin. It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  those  who  resort  to  pri- 
vate revelations,  or  plead  their  authority,  are  usually 
such  as  not  only  feel  the  necessity  of  other  support  to  their 
notions  than  the  Scriptures  afford,  but,  by  the  obvious  con- 
trariety of  their  opinions  and  practices  to  the  dictat 
Scripture,  clearly  indicate  that  they  are  led  by  a  spirit  of 
delusion  ;  2  Thess.  ii.  8 — 11.  That  'divine  illumination,  for 
imparting  which  the  Spirit  still  remains  in  the  Church,  is 
widely  different  from  inspiration.  It  does  not  consist  in  the  re- 
velation of  any  new  truth  ;  nor  does  it,  as  some  allege,  super- 
sede or  suspend  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  human  intellect. 

VI.  In  consonance  with  the  Confession  of  Faith,  we  ad- 
mit of  no  other  supreme  standard  of  doctrine,  or  jud_ 
controversy,  than  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  Members  of  the  Romi:di  Church  have  long  held,  and 
still  continue  to  hold,  that,  because  the  Scriptures  are  liable 
to  be  diversely  explained,  and  therefore  misinterpreted  and 
abused,  there  must  be,  fur  the  safe  guidance  of  the  mind  and 
conscience,  some  standard  by  which  their  true  sen>e  shall  be 
determined,  either  infallibly,  or  with  an  authoritv  which  no 
one  shall  be  at  liberty  to  resist.  This  standard  they  declare 
to  be  the  Church  ;  and,  to  render  it<  decision  still  more  im- 
perative, the}'  have  generally  maintained  that  the  authority 
of  the  Scriptures  them>»-lv»  gig  derived  from  the  Church. 

1.  What  they  mean  by  The  Churchy  it  i-r  nder- 

Stand.     The  term  seems  to  be  used  in  various  applications 
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by  themselves.  When  they  allege  that  the  authority  of  the 
Scriptures  is  derived  from  the  Church,  and  explain  this 
position  by  Baying,  that  it  i<  only  by  the  testimony  of  the 
Church  we  know  that  these  Scriptures  are  authentic,  and 
therefore  inspired,  they  mean  by  The  Church,  the  primitive 
writers  who  lived  nearest  the  apostolical  age,  and  who  gave 
catalogues  of  the  canonical  hooks.  When,  again,  they 
appeal  to  the  voice  of  the  Church  as  determining  the 
true  sense  of  the  Scriptures,  they  refer  sometimes  to  the 
early  Fathers,  at  other  times  to  trie  decrees  of  the  general 
Councils,  more  frequently  to  the  decrees  of  the  Popes  and 
Councils  of  the  Western  Church,  and  occasionally  to  the 
whole  of  these  standards,  pretending  they  are  all  in  unison, 
and  harmonise  in  establishing  the  system  of  Popery. 

2.  The  idea  that  the  authority  of  the  Scriptures  is  derived 
from  the  Church,  is  not  only  impious  in  its  nature,  but  pal- 
pably absurd  in  its  explanation.  It  leads  all  who  adopt  it 
into  the  well-known  vicious  form  of  argument,  called  rea- 
soning in  a  circle.  They  prove  the  authority  of  the  Scrip- 
tures by  the  Church,  and  the  authority  of  the  Church  by  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  readily  granted  that  the  testimony  of  the 
early  Fathers  is  of  much  historical  value.  But  still  our  per- 
suasion of  the  divine  origin  and  authority  of  the  books  of  the 
New  Testament,  as  of  the  more  ancient  Scriptures,  must  de- 
pend on  that  evidence,  both  internal  and  external,  which  has 
already  been  stated. 

3.  It  is  both  unfair  and  nugatory  to  appeal  to  the  diversity 
of  sentiment  which  has  appeared  amongst  Protestants,  as 
demonstrative  of  the  necessity  of  some  supreme  and  infal- 
lible standard  for  determining  the  meaning  of  Scripture. 
The  same  diversity  to  an  equal,  if  not  greater,  extent,  may 
be  found  in  the  past  history  and  present  state  of  what  they 
denominate  The  Church.  Upon  their  own  principle,  there- 
fore, the  Church,  whatever  be  meant  by  the  term,  is  disqua- 
lified for  being  supreme  judge. 

4.  But  though  no  such  diversity  existed,  the  Church  is 
destitute  of  the  authority  and  other  requisites  of  a  supreme 
judge.     If  by  the  Church  the  early  Fathers  be  meant,  few  of 
their  writings  are  extant;  several  of  the  works  which  bear 
their  nan.  ther  dubious,  or  evidently  forged  ;  the 
most  authentic  have  in  some  places  been  fraudulently  cor- 
rupted, for  the  purpose  of  accommodating  them  to  opinions 
unknown  at  the  time  when  they  were  written  :  and  i 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  uninspired  men  could  fuv 
the  controversies  which  should  afterwards  arise,  so  as  to 
termine  them  all,  it  would  be  unreasonable  to  make  them 
judges  of  what  was  not,  and  could  not  be  before  them.  They 
disclaim  the  character  of  supreme  judges  ;  and  some  of  them 
warn  their  readers,  with  much  earn-  gainst  implicitly 
adopting  their  opinions.    It  is,  moreover,  impossible  to  as- 
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certain  by  their  writings,  what  were  the  sentiments  of  the 
Church-universal.  Catholics  themselves  reject  or  make  no 
account  of  those  opinions  of  the  Fathers  which  do  not  coin- 
cide with  the  received  doctrines  and  practices  of  their  com- 
munion.*— If  by  the  Church,  again,  be  meant  the  decrees  of 
Popes  and  Councils,  these  also  disprove  their  infallibility  by 
frequent  contradiction, — one  Pope  or  Council  condemning 
and  annulling  what  had  been  enacted  by  another.  Those 
councils  which  sanctioned  most  innovations,  and  arrogated 
the  highest  power  over  faith  and  practice,  were  confessedly 
not  universal.  They  are  not  agreed  among  themselves  whe- 
ther the  decrees  of  Popes  are  definitive,  independently  of  the 
sanction  of  a  general  council,  or  whether  their  validity  in 
matters  of  faith  depends  upon  such  sanction  ;  but  either 
way,  since  the  Pope  is  head  of  the  community,  and  the 
Council  can  be  only  that  of  the  Western  Church — the  com- 
munity over  which  the  Pope  presides, — the  final  decision  of 
all  controversies  is  referred,  not  to  the  Church,  but,  upon 
these  principles,  to  the  Romish  Church,  which  they  arro- 
gantly and  falsely  denominate  Catholic,  or  Universal.  And 
what  is  this,  but 'for  the  authorities  of  a  certain  society  to 
constitute  themselves  supreme  judges  in  their  own  cause,  or 
to  claim  the  indisputable  power  of  deciding  all  controversies 
between  them  and  others  ? 

5.  These  arrogant  claims  are  directly  contrary  to  Scrip- 
ture, which  acknowledges  no  supreme  judge  of  faith  or  prac- 
tice but  itself, — attaches  no  infallibility  to  human  interpre- 
tations or  decisions, — subjects  the  conscience  of  no  man  to 
such  interpretations  and  decisions,  excepting  in  so  far  as  they 
express  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  and  thus  ever  reserves  for  it- 
sell'  the  high  place  of  controul,  essential  to  a  revelation  from 
heaven.  The  command  of  God,  and  the  example  of  Christ 
and  his  apostles,  require  us  to  refer  the  determination  of  all 
matters  of  faith  and  practice  entirely  to  the  Bible  ;  Isa.  viii. 
20  ;  Luke  xvi.  29,  31 ;  John  v.  39  ;  'l  John  iv.  1. 

VII.  In  accordance  with  these  statements  and  proofs,  we 
condemn  the  Refusal  of  the  Right  of  Private  Judgment  to 
those  who  are  favoured  with  the  Holy  Scriptures. 

The  right  of  private  judgment  is  not  a  right  to  attach  to 
the  Scriptures  any  meaning  we  please.  Neither  is  it  a  right 
to  elevate  reason  to  the  place  of  supreme  judge  in  matters 
revelation.  But  it  is  a  right  to  judge,  independently  of  the 
mere  dictates  of  men,  first,  Whether  the  Scriptures  be  di- 
vine ;  next,  What  they  really  teach  ;  and  finally.  Whether 
the  doctrines  we  hear,  or  the  thoughts  which  arise  in  our 

The  reader  who  wishes  to  see  the  proofs  at  large  by  which  these 
assertions  are  supported,  may  find  them  in  Dailies  "  Right  Use  of  the 
Fathers. " 
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own  mind?,  be  conformable  to  their  dictates  This  right, 
however,  most  hr  exercised  conscientiously,  and  under  the 
highest  responsibility. 

Such  rignt  of  private  judgment  all  Protestants  have  held 
to  l>e  the  unalienable  privilege  of  human  beings.    Insi 
depriving  the  Scriptures  of  their  honour  as  the  supren 
intallible  standard  of  doctrine  and  morals,  or  favouring  BCep- 
ticism  with  regard  to  their  contents,  it  rives  them  t 
homage  they  require,  and  by  which  their  true  character  is 
recognised.     Like  every  other  privilege,  it  may  be  abused  ; 
but  unless  it  be  exercised,  our  devotion  must  be  founded  in 
ignorance,  and  we  shall  be  led  by  a  blind  faith,  which  is 
neither  glorifying  to  God,  nor  worthy  of  man  ;  John  iv,  22, 
34  ;  Matt.  xv.  14. 

The  Scriptures  define  the  powers  which  belong  ministeri- 
ally and  judicially  to  the  Church,  and  they  determine  that 
these  powers  are  merely  declarative  ;  thus  retaining  to  them- 
selves the  supreme  decision,  and  at  the  same  time,  reserving 
the  proper  place  for  private  judgment ;  Mai.  ii.  7  ;  Matt. 
xxviii.  19,  20  ;  2  Tim  lii.  15, 16  ;  iv.  2.  The  exercise  of  this 
right,  which  is  also  an  indispensable  duty,  is  founded  on  the 
principle,  that  every  man  must  give  an  account  of  himself 
to  God  ;  Rom.  xiv.  10,  12.  It  is  inculcated  and  command- 
ed in  the  following  and  in  other  passages  ;  "Judge  ye  what 
I  say;"  1  Cor.  x.  15.  "Prove  all  things;  hold  fast  that 
which  is  good  ;"  1  Thess.  v.  21.  "  Be  not  ye  the  servants  of 
men  ;"  1  Cor.  vii.  23.  "  Let  every  man  be  fully  persuaded  in 
his  own  mind  ;"  Rom.  xiv.  5.  "  These  were  more  noble  than 
those  of  Thessalonica,  in  that  they  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily  whether  those  things  were  so ;"  Acts  xvii.  11. 

VIII.  Finally,  we  regard  as  impious  and  most  pernicious, 
the  prohibition  of  the  circulation  and  use  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. 

By  repeated  and  solemn  decrees,  the  unrestricted  perusal 
ot  the  Sacred  Books  has  been  forbidden  to  the  laity  of  the 
Romish  communion;  measures  have  been  adopted  for  en- 
forcing the  prohibition  even  on  Protestants  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Romish  power  :  and  every  one  knows  to  what 
extent  the  principle  of  prohibition  is  at  present  acted  upon 
by  the  chief  supporters  of  the  Romish  faith,  in  opposing  the 
dissemination  ot  the  Scriptures.  This  prohibition  is  the 
native  consequence  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  Popery, 
relative  to  the  authority  of  the  Church,  and  the  unlawful- 
ness of  private  judgment.  If  these  are  inconsistent  with 
reason  and  Scripture,  the  prohibition  must  be  equally  con- 
trary to  both.  The  apprehension  of  danger,  not,  as  is  pre- 
tended, to  the  individuals  who  read,  but  to  the  system  <>f 
Popery  itself,  seems  to  be  the  only  motive  that  could  induce 
either  Popes  or  Councils  to  forbid,  with  unblushing  effron- 
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tery,  what  is  so  obviously  due  to  a  divine  revelation,  necessary 
to  the  salvation  of  men,  and  expressly  required,  as  well  as 
provided  for,  in  that  revelation  which  God  has  actually  given 
to  men.  Unless  the  craft  of  the  heathen  priesthood,  in  se- 
creting from  the  people  the  mysteries  of  their  religion,  and 
the  books  they  deemed  sacred,  be  appealed  to,  there  is  no- 
thing in  the  form  of  precedent,  parallel,  or  argument,  that 
can  be  adduced  in  defence  of  this  most  unhallowed  and  ty- 
rannical of  all  prohibitions. 

The  Scriptures  were  originally  written  in  the  languages 
which  were  then  spoken  and  understood  by  the  people  of 
God  and  others  for  whom  they  were  immediately  intended, 
in  order  that  all  might  read  them.  The  countenance  given 
in  the  New  Testament  to  the  Septuagint,  though  but  an  in- 
accurate version  of  the  Old,  is  a  manifest  sanction  to  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures.  And  the  gift  of  tongues  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Christian  economy,  shewed  it  to  be 
God's  pleasure  that  his  word  should  be  rendered  accessible 
to  all,  by  being  communicated  to  every  nation  in  their  own 
language. — The  Scriptures  were  intended  for  all,  Eph.  iii.  9. 
— The  purposes  for  which  they  were  given  are  universally 
interesting,  John  xx.  31 ;  Rom.  xv.  4  ;  2  Tim.  iii.  16,  17. — 
The  practice  of  reading  them  to  the  common  people  was  ap- 
proved, Neh.  viii.  3,  6,  8 ;  Acts  xv.  21 ;  2  Tim.  iii.  15. — 
Ignorance  of  them  is  censured,  Matt.  xxii.  29  ;  Hos.  iv.  6. — 
Arid  intimate  acquaintance  with  them,  not  excepting  even 
the  most  difficult  passages,  is  graciously  encouraged,  Ps.  i.  1, 
2  :  Rev.  i.  3. 


CHAPTER  II. 

DEFENCE  OF  THE  DOCTRINES  CONTAINED  IN  THE  nOLY 
SCRIPTURES. 

I. CONCERNING  GOD. 

Having  avowed,  in  our  Confession  of  Faith,  that  God  is 
essentially  and  unchangeably  just,  as  the  moral  governor  of 
rational  beings,  and  that  there  are  Three  Persons  in  the  one 
Godhead, — we  reject,  as  contrary  to  Scripture,  all  such  state- 
ments of  divine  benevolence  as  are  inconsistent  with  the 
idea  of  retributive  justice,  and  all  denial  of  the  true  and 
proper  divinitv  of  the  Son  and  of  the  llolv  Spirit.—* 
Conf.  ch.  ii.  §"l,  3 ;  L.  Cat.  Q.  7,  9,  11  ;  8.  Cat.  Q.  4,  0. 

I.  Statements  relative  to  Divine  Benevolence,  which 
either  directly  oppose,  or  tend  to  subvert,  the  doctrine  of  Re- 
tributive Justice,  are  contrary  both  to  reason  and  scripture. 
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Vague  notion?  of  the  mercy  of  ( rod-  whether  derived  from 
his  forbearance  during  the  present  life,  or  founded  on  » 

misconception  of  his  grace  in  the  Gospel,  are  a  main  source 
of  the  false  security  bo  prevalent  in  the  world. 

Unitarians,  and  those,  in  general,  who  hold  the  opinion 
of  universal  Restoration,  endeavour  to  fix  the  mind  almost 

exclusively  on  the  benignity  of  the  Deity,  <  ra  the  principle 
that  Qod  is  i<>r»  they  frequently  expatiate,  but  the  principle 

that  Qod  is  hut  they  cither  entirely  overlook,  or  cast  into  she 
shade;  and,  while  it  is  the  manifest  design  of  revelation  to 

shew  the  harmony  of  these  principles  in  the  method  of 
salvation,  to  the  full  satisfaction  of  the  inquiring  or  awaken- 
ed soul,  they  set  them  completely  and  irreconcilably  at 
variance. 

By  Retributive  Justice,  which  they  endeavour  to  expose 
to  reprobation,  under  the  idea  of  wrathful  temper,  or  vin- 
dictive procedure,  is  simply  meant  the  equity  ot  the  Judge 
of  All,  in  rendering  to  every  man  according  to  his  works. 
How  full,  frequent,  and  solemn  is  the  testimony  of 
Scripture  on  this  head!  It  sanctions  as  just,  the  forebod- 
ings of  the  ungodly,  Mic.  vi.  0  ;  Heb.  x.  27.  It  proclaims 
the  future  misery  of  the  wicked  as  the  justification  of  the 
Divine  government,  which  often  permits  them  to  prosper  on 
the  earth  ;  Ps.  ix.  8,  17;  xi.  4,  7;  lxxiii.  It  denounces  the 
judgments  of  the  Most  High,  and  records  their  infliction 
without  regard  to  either  the  number  or  the  rank  of  those 
who  expose  themselves  to  them,  2  Pet.  ii.  4,  5  ;  Jude  6,  7, 
15.  And  it  directs  our  view  to  the  final  settlement  of 
things,  when  those  who  shall  be  found  unreclaimed  shall 
go  away  into  everlasting  punishment^  Mat.  xxv.  41,  46 ; 
Acts  xvi i.  30,  31. 

That  God  is  Love,  is  the  other  great  theme  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and,  to  shew  how  he  is  love,  while  he  is,  at  the 
same  time,  strictly  and  unchangeably  just,  is  evidently  their 
grand  design.  Christians  cannot  be  too  much  on  their  guard 
against  the  unfair  and  dangerous  use  which  Unitarians, 
especially  of  the  Socinian  class,  make  of  the  assertion  that 
"  God  is  Love."  If  we  think  of  the  Divine  Nature,  then  the 
assertion,  "God  is  Love,"  proclaims  him  essentially  benevo- 
lent, in  opposition  to  all  malevolent  beings,  and  necessarily 
benevolent,  in  distinction  from  creatures  who  can  be  so  only 
derivatively.  As  such,  he  was  disposed  to  create  beings  sus- 
ceptible of  happiness  in  various  forms  and  degrees;  he  did 
create  them  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  it ;  he  would  never 
have  withdrawn  it  from  any  of  them,  unless  the  regard  due 
to  himself  as  the  highest  object  of  love  had  rendered  this  in- 
dispensable, and  even  when  just  cause  for  withdrawing  it 
has  occurred,  he  still  continues  bo  to  love  the  fallen,  as  his 
creatures,  the  work  of  his  hands,  that  he  has  no  pleasure  in 
their  perdition   or  even  in  their  chastisement,  tor  its  own 
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sake.  But,  in  Scripture,  the  assertion  "  God  is  Love,"  re- 
fers evidently  to  the  grand  and  most  effective  aisplay  of  his 
benignity  in  the  mystery  of  redemption,  by  restoring  the 
fallen  through  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  and  exalting  them 
even  to  higher  honours  and  blessedness  than  they  might 
otherwise  have  attained. 

Neither  the  abstract  view  of  divine  love,  nor  its  demon- 
stration to  sinners  in  the  plan  of  salvation,  is  inconsistent 
with  the  principle  of  rectoral  justice.  If,  even  in  man,  true 
benevolence  cannot  befriend  immorality, — if  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  human  legislator,  so  far  from  preventing  the 
enactment  of  laws  against  every  thing  hurtful  to  society, 
would  rather  impel  to  such  enactment,  and  if  the  benevo- 
lence of  a  judge  is  never  expected  to  withstand  the  execu- 
tion of  such  laws, — then  surely  it  cannot  be  difficult  to  per- 
ceive how  the  benevolence  of  the  Deity  harmonises  with  the 
rectitude  of  his  nature.  Even  in  consulting  the  benefit  of 
the  rational  creature,  it  requires  the  prescription  of  laws  cal- 
culated to  prevent  the  loss  or  diminution  of  happiness,  the 
annexation  of  such  penalties  as  may  properly  impress  the 
subjects  of  his  moral  government,  and  the  execution  of 
these  penalties,  both  for  monitory  purposes,  and  because 
otherwise  the  laws  would  be  rendered  ineffective. — The  love 
displayed  in  the  mystery  of  redemption,  gives  no  coun- 
tenance to  the  mischievous  influence  which  the  slightest  dis- 
respect to  divine  laws  must  naturally  have  on  the  happiness 
of  the  creature.  And,  so  far  is  this  love  from  setting  aside  or 
opposing  the  claims  of  justice,  that  its  magnitude  has  been 
most  strikingly  displayed  in  the  provision  made  for  satisfy- 
ing these  claims.  Let  all  Christians  ponder  the  declaration 
of  our  Saviour  himself,  John  iii.  16,  17 ;  and  then  turn  to 
the  clear  explanatory  assertions,  which  terminate  in  the 
confession,  "  We  have  known  and  believed  the  love  that  God 
hath  to  us.     God  is  love  ;"  1  John  iv.  9,  16. 

II.  We  regard  the  Doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  as  a  funda- 
mental principle  of  revelation,  and  therefore,  in  unison  with 
all  other  members  of  the  true  Church,  which  is  built  on  the 
foundation  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  we  condemn  ns  a 
most  dangerous  error,  inconsistent  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
Scripture, — the  denial  of  the  eternal  co-existence  of  Three 
distinct  Persons,  in  the  one  Godhead. 

The  opponents  of  the  truth,  on  this  important  Bui 
whether  Sabellians,  Arians,  or  Socinians,  now  claim  ex- 
clusively the  title  of  Unitarians,  or  those  who  hold  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Unity  of  God, — a  title  which  cannot  be  admitted 
as  fairly  discriminating  them  from  other  Denomination-, 
who  all,  as  truly  as  they,  believe  that  there  is  but  one  I 
A  most  dishonest  Q8e  ifl  made  of  the  name  Unitarian,  when 
it  is  employed  to  suggest  and  sustain  the  idea,  that  the}",  a- 
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contracted  with  all  believers  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity, 
are  the  only  cMkss  who  hold  the  Unity  of  God. 

In  opposition  to  the  various  forma  of  impugning  t!i 
trine  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  let  Christians  consul 

1.  That,  while  the  Scriptures  constantly  affirm  the  Unity 
of  God,  as  the  first  principle  of  all  true  religion,  they  fre- 
quently apply  plural  terms  and  phrases  to  the  Deity,  the 
reason  of  which  is  to  he  found  only  in  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity. 

Besides  the  word  most  usually  translated  God,  words  ex- 
wive  of  plurality  are  applied  to  him,  both  as  Creator  and 
Governor  of  the  World;  Keel.  xii.  1  ; '•  Prow  ix.  10;+  Isa. 
liv.  6  ;%  Mai.  i.  G.§  &e.  The>e  indications  of  plurality  seem 
not  to  be  accidental,  or  merely  Hebrew  idioms,  from  the 
manner  in  which  God  himself  is  represented  as  speakings 
when  he  cannot  be  viewed  as  consulting  with  creatures  ; 
"  Let  us  make  man  in  our  image,  after  our  likeness  :  So  God 
created  man  in  his  own  image  ;  in  the  imase  of  God  created 
he  him  ;"  Gen.  i.  26,  27  ;  "  And  the  Lord  God  said,  Behold 
the  man  has  become  as  one  of  us  ;"  Gen.  iii.  22.  The  Lord 
said, — "Let  us  go  down,  and  there  confound  their  language  ;" 
Gen.  xi.  7:  "I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Lord  sayinir,  Whom 
shall  I  send,  and  who  will  go  for  u*V  Isa.  vi.  8.  It  cannot 
but  strike  the  reader,  that  such  names  and  forms  of  speech, 
unless  justified  by  some  mystery  in  the  divine  mode  of  sub- 
si  stence,  and  even  necessary  to  a  right  conception  of  the 
Deity,  would  be  improper,  and  therefore  not  to  be  expected, 
especially  in  books  which  were  expressly  designed  to  pre- 
serve the  knowledge  of  the  Unity  of  God,  and  to  testify 
against  the  polytheism  of  the  heathen. 

The  plurality  which  the  above  modes  of  expression  indi- 
cate is  restricted  in  the  Scriptures  to  Three,  who  are  styled 
Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit.  These  three  are  often  men- 
tioned together,  either  as  equally  concerned  in  conduct- 
ing the  divine  administrations,  or  as  occupying,  each,  a  su- 
blimely elevated  place  in  the  mystery  of  redemption  ;  Isa. 
xlviii.  16;  Eph.  ii.  18;  Heb.  ix.  14.  In  addition  to  these 
proofs,  we  refer  to  the  history  of  the  Baptism  of  Christ — to 
the  form  in  which  Christian  Baptism  i>  ordered  to  be  admi- 
nistered, and  to  the  terms  in  which  Benediction  is  in  the 
New  Testament  often  expressed  ;  .Matt.  iii.  1G,  17  ;  xxviii. 
19  :  2  Cor.  xiii.  14  ;  Rev.  i.  -*,  .5. 

2.  These  three  are  ascertained  to  be  distinct  Persons,  sub- 
sisting in  a  sublime  and  mysterious  union. 

That  they  are  not  (as  Sabelliana affirm)  One  Person  under 
three  different  names,  IS  evident, — from  the  names  them- 
selves, expressive  of  relations,  which  cannot  meet  in  the 
same  persons,  as  those  of  Father  and  Son, — and  from  the 

*  Creators.  f   Holy  Ones.  J  Makers.  §  Masters. 
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passages  in  which  they  are  represented  a?  speaking  of,  or  to 
one  another  ;  Ps.  cx.l ;  John  xv.  26.  But  the  facts  record- 
ed as  to  each  in  the  history  of  redemption,  most  decisively 
ascertain  this  distinct  personality.  While  the  Father  is  said 
to  have  sent  the  Son,  to  have  made  him  sin  for  us,  and  to 
have  accepted  his  sacrifice  ;  the  Son  alone  became  incarnate, 
and  suffered  for  sin  ;  and  the  Holy  Spirit  who  was  given  to 
Christ,  is  never  said  to  be  conferred  upon  the  Father. 

Indeed,  it  is  only  the  personality  of  the  Spirit  that  those 
who  reject  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  think  it  necessary  to 
deny.  To  the  Spirit,  however,  we  find  the  personal  pronoun 
applied  in  the  original  Scriptures,  even  by  a  deviation  from 
the  Greek  idiom,  in  which  the  term  rendered  Spirit  is  neu- 
ter ;  John  xv.  26 ;  xvi.  8,  13.  Our  Lord,  too,  unquestion- 
ably spoke  of  a  person  like  himself,  when  he  styled  the  Spi- 
rit "  another  comforter,"  who  was  "  to  abide"  in  the  Churcn  ; 
John  xiv.  16.  On  the  same  principle  he  declares  that  against 
the  Spirit,  as  truly  as  against  himself  or  the  Father,  sin  may 
be  committed;  Matt.  xli.  31,  32.  Personal  actings  and  pro- 
perties also  are  constantly  ascribed  to  him,  such  as  knowing, 
searching,  willing,  speaking,  testifying,  coming,  departing, 
distributing,  &c. ;  Acts  xiii.  2, 4 ;  1  Cor7  xii.  11 ;  John  xvi.  8 ; 
Isa.  lix.  19.  If  all  these  were  merely  figures  of  speech,  how 
dangerous  must  the  use  of  them  be  "to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Unity  of  God,  and  how  little  to  be  expected  in  writings  so 
remote  from  the  style  of  poetical  composition,  as  those  of  the 
New  Testament ! 

3.  These  Three  distinct  Persons  are  exhibited  to  us  in 
Scripture  as  equal  in  power  and  glory,  each  truly  and  pro- 
perly divine. 

The  true  and  proper  divinity  of  the  Father  has  never  been 
questioned.  That  of  the  Son  and  Spirit  is  denied  by  Arians 
and  Socinians.  But  if  the  Son  and  the  Spirit  be  spoken  of 
in  the  same  terms  with  the  Father,  and  represented  as  pos- 
sessing the  same  perfections,  claiming  the  same  prerogatives, 
and  receiving  the  same  honours,  then  the  true  ami  proper 
divinity  of  the  Son  and  of  the  Spirit  ought  also  to  be  admit- 
ted. The  following  are  but  a  few  of  the  passages  of  Scrip- 
ture which  demand  this  admission. 

The  Son  or  second  Person,  even  while  on  earth,  accepted 
the  worship  which  is  due  to  God  alone  ;  John  vi.68,  69  ;  xx. 
28.  He  was  adored  by  the  first  Christian  martyr  in  018  dy- 
ing moments  ;  Aotfl  vi*i.  56 — 60.  He  receives  the  hui: 
the  Church-universal,  Rev.  i.  5,  6  ;  and  of  the  Angela  in 
heaven,  Rev.  v.  8 — 12  ;  and  this  homage  i<  the  nine  that 
u  to  the  Father,  Rev.  iv.  10  ;  v.  13,  14  ;  vii.  10,  11  ; 
Isa.  xlv.  23  ;  Col.  ii.  10.  Divine  works  are  ascribed  to  him. 
"  All  things  were  made  by  him,  and  without  him  was  not  any 
flung  made  that  was  made  ;"  John  i.  3.  u  He  upholdeth  all 
tiling  by  the  word  of  his  power,"  and  "  by  him  all  tilings 
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consist  \"  Heb.  i.  G  ;  Col.  i.  17  ;  John  v.  in,  17.  The  unde- 
niable attribute  <»t*  Deity  are  his;  Omniscience,  John  xxi. 
17;  Rev, ii.  23;  Omnipotence,  I-a.  ix.  65   Omnipresence, 

Matt,  xxviii.  20  ;  Immutability,  Beb.  L 12;  and  proper 
Eternity,  John  i.  1.    To  crown  all  this  testimony,  his  Deity 

is  directly  asserted,  **  The  Word  was  God  :n  John  i.  1.  M  God 
WIS  manifested  in  the  flesh  ;"  1  Tim.  iii.  10.  Christ,  who 
came  of  Israel,  "as  concerning  the  flesh,  is  over  all  God 
blessed  tor  ever  ;"  Rom.  ix.  5.  The  very  phra.se  "as  con- 
cerning the  flesh,"  wholly  unnecessary  in  speaking  of  a  mere 
man,  implies  another  nature,  in  which  he  is  affirmed  to  be 
divine  in  the  highest  sense.  His  second  coming  is  "the 
glorious  appearing  of  the  Great  God  and  our  Saviour  ;"  Tit. 
ii.  13.  The  name  Jehovah  is  claimed  as  the  proper  name 
and  memorial  of  Deity  to  all  generations.  "  I  am  Jeho- 
vah, that  is  my  name,  and  my  glory  will  I  not  give  to  an- 
other ;"  Isa.  xliii.  8  ;  Ps.  lxxxiii.  18.  But  this  is  the  name 
by  which  Messiah  shall  be  called,  "  the  Lord  (Jehovah)  our 
righteousness."  He  is  often  in  the  Prophets  styled  the 
Lord,  when  the  term  in  the  original  is  Jehovah,  and  the 
passages  are  applied  to  Jesus  in  the  New  Testament.  Com- 
pare Isa.  vi.  3,  9.  with  John  xii.  39 — 41 ;  and  Isa.  xl.  3, 
10,  11.  with  Luke  i.  76. 

By  similar  testimony,  in  all  its  details,  is  the  true  and 
proper  Divinity  of  the  *Holy  Ghost  established.  It  might  be 
enough  to  say,  that  he  is  conjoined  with  the  Father  and  the 
Son  in  some  of  the  most  solemn  services  of  the  Church, — in 
the  administration  of  Baptism,  which  is  in  "  the  name"  the 
one  name  "  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son.  and  of  the  Holy 
Ghost," — and  in  Forms  of  Benediction  ;  2  Cor.  xiii.  14  ; 
Rev.  i.  4,  5.  Though,  on  account  of  his  peculiar  place  in  the 
mystery  of  Redemption,  as  himself  "  the  Spirit  of  grace  and 
supplications,"  he  is  less  frequently  recognised  as  the  object 
of  worship  than  the  Father  or  the  Son  ;  yet  he  is  invoked, 
Ezek.  xxxvii.  9.  and  declared  to  be  One,  against  whom,  not 
less  than  against  the  Father  and  Son,  and  with  equal  aggra- 
vation, sin  may  be  committed  :  Heb.  x.  29  ;  Matt.  xii.  32. 
To  him  divine  works  are  ascribed  ;  Creation,  Gen.  i.  2  ;  Mi- 
racles, Luke  i.  35  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  4  ;  Legislation  and  Controul, 
Hag.  ii.  5  ;  Rev.  ii.  7  ;  Providence,  Job  xxxiii.  4  ;  Rev.  v. 
6  ;  and  the  Mission  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  Acts  vii. 
51,  52;  xiii.  4.  The  perfections  of  Deity  belong  to  him; 
Omniscience,  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11;  Omnipotence,  Isa.  xi.  2; 
Omnipresence,  Ps.  exxxix.  7  ;  Eternity,  Gen.  i.  1,  2.  He  is 
expressly  declared  to  be  God,  Acts  v.  3,  4,  9  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  16  ; 
2  Cor.  vi.  16;  and  the  name  Jehovah  is  given  him;  com- 
pare Isa.  vi.  9.  with  Acts  xxviii.  25  ;  Jer.  xxxi.  31.  with 
lleb.  x.  15,  16  ;   Ps.  xcv.  G,  7.  with  1Kb.  iii.  7. 

4.  The  chief  objections  urged  against  the  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity,  are  founded  on  misapprehension  of  the  Economy 
of  Grace. 
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When  these  Three  distinct  Persons  are  said  to  be  One  God, 
they  are  not  said  to  be  one,  in  the  same  sense  in  which  they 
are  "said  to  be  three.  And  the  doctrine  thus  involving  no  con- 
tradiction, is  not  incredible  in  itself,  but  ought  to  be  re- 
ceived on  the  ground  of  the  divine  testimony. 

In  Scripture,  this  doctrine  is  the  very  basis  of  the  whole 
plan  of  salvation ;  and  in  unfolding  this  plan,  the  sacred 
oracles  disclose  an  economy  or  arrangement  among  the  Di- 
vine Persons,  which  implies  a  voluntary  subordination  of  the 
Son  and  of  the  Spirit  to  the  Father,  who  is  considered  as 
acting  on  the  part  of  Deity,  or  in  name  of  the  Three  Divine 
Persons.  This  is  nothing  more  than  to  say,  that  the  applica- 
tion of  redemption  depends  on  its  purchase,  and  its  purchase 
on  divine  appointment  and  acceptance  ;  or,  that  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Spirit,  in  the  application  of  redemption,  supposes 
the  mediation  of  the  Son,  and  that  mediation  again,  is  sub- 
servient to  the  vindication  and  manifestation  of  the  glory  of 
the  Trinity.  So  the  Spirit  is  said  to  be  the  Spirit  of  Christ, 
and  to  be  "sent  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  Father,  and  Christ 
acknowledges  the  Father  to  be  greater  than  he.  "  The  Head 
of  Christ  is  God  ;"  John  xv.  26  ;  Rom.  viii.  9  ;  John  x.  29  ; 
xiv.  28  ;  1  Cor.  xv.  24,  28  ;  xi.  3. 

But  this  subordination  is,  1st,  by  no  means  inconsistent 
with  original  equality.  It  is  obvious  that,  among  men,  an 
arrangement  may  be  made  by  common  consent,  in  virtue  of 
which  certain  official  or  other  characters  are  assumed  for  the 
purpose  of  conducting  some  important  concern,  without  im- 
plying the  least  original  inequality  among  the  parties,  or  in- 
ducing the  slightest  change  on  their  natural  powers.  The 
subordination  of  the  Son  in  the  work  of  redemption  is 
declared  to  be  voluntary  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  stating  it, 
his  original  equality  with  the  Father  is  expressly  assert- 
ed, "Being  in  the  form  of  God,  he  thought  it  not  rob- 
bery to  be  equal  with  God  ;  but  took  upon  him  the  form  of 
a  servant ;"  Philip,  ii.  6-8  ;  2  Cor.  viii.  9.  2dly,  So  far  from 
being  inconsistent  with  original  equality,  this  subordination 
presupposes  and  displays  it.  The  part  "to  be  performed  by 
the  Son,  as  our  surety  and  priest,  was  such  as  he  could  not 
have  accomplished,  unless  he  had  been  divine  ;  and  the  glory 
that  was  to  follow  was  such  as  a  divine  person  only  could 
sustain  :  "  Being  the  brightness  of  his  glory,  and  the  ex- 
press image  of  his  person,  when  he  had,  by  himself,  pur_-  [ 
our  sins,  he  sat  down  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
High  ;"  Heb.  i.  3.  There  would  have  been  the  utmost  dan- 
ger of  entangling  conscience,  of  countenancing  idolatry,  and 
of  giving  the  divine  glory  to  another,  if  a  creature  had  been 
advanced  to  this  station  ;  for  to  Him  who  fills  it  "all  judg- 
ment" is  given,  that  "all  men  should  honour  the  Son  even 
as  they  honour  the  Father  ;"  John  v.  22,  23  ;  Heb.  i.  6,  8, 
13.    The  mediatory  character  of  the  Son,  though  for  a  sea- 
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son  it  threw  a  veil  over  his  divine  glory,  serves  dow  to 
play  it  in  forms  the  most  convincing  and  impressive.    This 
mom  be  evident  from  what  has  been  stated,  and  is  clearly 
the  scone  of  the  Apostle  in  the  first  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to 

the  Hebrews  throughout  ;  see  also  Rom.  i.  4  ;  Rev.  v.  4,  6  ; 
John  v.  26 — 28, — As  truly  docs  the  province  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  evince  his  divinity  :  for  who  but  a  divine  person  could 
arch  all  thin--,  yea  the  deep  things  of  God,"  and  reveal 
them;  or  preside  over  the  dispensation  of  grace  throughout 
all  ages,  and  render  it  effectual  to  the  chosen,  "  creating  them 
in  Christ  Jesus  unto  good  works,"  preserving  them  from  fall- 
in-,  and  finally  glorifying  them?  1  Cor.  ii.  10,  11  ;  2  Cor. 
iii.  6,17,18. 

5.  In  all  these  views,  the  name  Son  of  God,  like  the  namo 
Spirit  of  God,  is  expressive  of  a  relation  in  Deity. 

As  a  relation  must  always  correspond  to  the  nature  in  which 
it  exists,  the  Sonship  of  Christ  being  a  relation  in  the  God- 
head,  necessarily  implies  identity  of  nature,  which  identity 
excludes  the  idea  of  separate  existence  as  in  human  person- 
ality, as  well  as  of  prior  existence  in  the  Father,  or  of  any 
kind  of  natural  inferiority  in  the  Son.  He  "  is  the  Son  of 
the  Father"  only,  not  of  the  Spirit  also,  or  of  the  Three-One 
God,  as  creatures  may  be  ;  2  John  iii.  And  he  and  the  Fa- 
ther "  are  One  ;"  John  x.  30.  Accordingly  the  Sonship  of 
Christ,  though  illustriously  displayed  and  attested  by  his  In- 
carnation, Resurrection  and  Ascension,  is  not  founded  on 
these,  but  is  spoken  of  as  prior  to  them  all ;  Luke  i.  35  ; 
Rom.  i.  4  ;  Gal.  iv.  4.  Neither  is  it  founded  on  his  media- 
tion ;  for  his  Sonship  is  appealed  to,  as  constituting  his  ori- 
ginal and  permanent  fitness  both  for  the  work  to  be  perform- 
ed, and  for  the  glory  that  should  follow  ;  and  thus  as  distin- 
guishing him  from  all  creatures,  even  the  highest ;  Heb.  i. 
3,  7,  8, 13,  14.  In  this  view  it  was  recognised  by  the  Father 
even  in  calling  him  to  office.  We  find  our  Lord  speaking  of 
the  Father,  in  a  manner  which  led  the  Jews  to  conclude  that 
he  made  himself  equal  with  God,  and  this  conclusion  he  not 
only  did  not  repel,  but  allowed  and  even  sanctioned  ;  John 
v.  On  this  principle  alone,  that  the  relation  expressed  by 
the  name  Son  is  truly  divine,  can  we  feel  the  force  of  such 
considerations  and  arguments  as  the  following :  "  God  so 
loved  the  world,  that  he  gave  his  only  begotten  Son." 
"Though  he  were  a  Son,  yet  learned  he  obedience."  "  He 
that  spared  not  his  own  Son,  but  delivered  him  up  for  us  all, 
how  shall  he  not  with  him  also  freely  give  us  all  things  V 
John  iii.  16  ;  Heb.  v.  8  ;  Rom.  viii. ;;_'. 

II.  CONCERNING  THE  MORAL  CONDITION  OF  MAN. 

The  doctrines  stated  in  our  Confession,  and  other  standards, 
on  the  subject  of  the  present  moral  condition  of  man,  are, 
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That  man,  as  a  rational  creature,  is  an  accountable  being, — 
that  the  whole  human  race,  in  consequence  of  the  violation 
of  the  Covenant  of  works,  are  now  in  a  fallen  state, — and 
that,  in  that  state,  they  are  utterly  incapacitated  for  reme- 
dving  their  condition  by  any  merit,  ability,  or  efforts  of  their 
own.  Conf.  ch.  vi.  vii.  ix.  L.  Cat.  Q.  21,  25,  140  ;  &  Cat. 
Q.  13,  28,  82. — Adhering  to  these  doctrines, 

1.  We  regard,  as  a  dangerous  error,  the  denial  of  the 
Original  Guilt  and  Universal  Depravity  of  the  human  race. 

The  Scriptures  clearly  affirm  the  total  depravity  of  man  in 
his  natural  state, — charge  this  depravity  on  the  whole  hu- 
man race, — and  declare  it  to  be  inherent  in  every  individual. 
With  the  exception  of  those  who  have  experienced  a  saving 
change,  "  the  whole  world  lieth  in  wickedness  ;"  1  John  v. 
19.  Every  mouth  opened  in  self-justification  must  "  be 
stopped,"  and  the  whole  world  stand  guilty  before  God. — All 
have  sinned,  and  come  short  of  the  glory  of  God, — there  is 
none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  one, — and  "there  is  none 
righteous,  no  not  one  ;"  Rom.  iii.  10 — 23.  The  assertion  is 
repeated, — the  terms  are  varied, — and  new  modes  of  expres- 
sion are  adopted,  that  the  universality  of  the  corruption  of 
human  nature  may  be  affirmed  beyond  the  possibility  of 
evasion ;  and  this  is  done  for  the  ulterior  purpose  of  shewing 
that  all  must  be  saved  in  the  same  way,  and  upon  the  same 
principles  ;  ver.  20,  24.  There  is  no  exception  made  in  fa- 
vour of  infants.  The  confession  is  applicable  to  every  indi- 
vidual :  "  Behold  I  was  shapen  in  iniquity,  and  in  sin  did 
my  mother  conceive  me  ; "  Ps.  li.  5.  And,  to  nlace  the 
matter  beyond  all  controversy, — the  mortality  ot  man  is 
ascribed  to  sin,  and  the  death  of  infants  appealed  to,  as  the 
proof  that  they  are  sinful ;  Rom.  v.  12,  14. 

This  depravity  is  in  Scripture  traced  to  our  concern  in  the 
first  sin.  "  By  one  man  sin  entered  into  the  world,  and 
death  by  sin,  and  so  death  passed  upon  all  men,  for  that  all 
have  sinned."  This  is  the  only  way  of  accounting  for  the 
universal  corruption  of  the  human  race.  It  pleased  God  to 
constitute  Adam  the  representative  of  his  posterity,  and  un- 
less this  public  character  of  the  First  Man  be  admitted,  it 
will  be  impossible  to  perceive  how  we  could  be  affected  by 
his  first  sin,  and  not  by  his  subsequent  transgressions.  By 
that  sin,  therefore,  all  whom  he  represented  are  subjected  to 
the  consequences  of  his  fall.  This  view  is  both  suggested 
and  confirmed  by  Scripture.  Adam  is  declared  to  be  "  the 
figure  of  him  who  was  to  come," — entailing  guilt  and  death 
on  all  mankind,  even  as  Christ,  by  virtue  of  his  representa- 
tive character,  conveys  righteousness  and  life  to  the  spiritual 
seed  ;  Rom.  v.  14 — 19.  When  Christ  i-  Btyled  u  the  >econd 
man,"  and  "  the  last  Adam,"  as  the  reference  cannot  be  to 
the  order  of  time,  it  must  be  to  public  character  ;  1  Cor.  xv. 
45,  47.    The  appointment  of  Adam  to  be  the  federal  head  of 
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all  his  posterity,  must  be  resohred  into  the  lOTereSgn  will  of 
God,  which  i<  nocioooarily  holy,  and  wise,  rod  good)  and 

which  all  are  bound  to  adore.     "Shall  not  the  Judge  of  all 
the  earth  do  right?"    u  Shall  the  thing  formed,  say  to  him 

that  formed  it,  Why  hast  thou  made  me  thus?" 

2.  We  reject  those  views  of  the  Necessity  of  human  ac- 
tions, which  are  inconsistent  with  that  Free  Agency  which  is 
essential  to  the  Responsibility  of  man. 

Though  our  will  be  determined  by  motives,  we  are  still 
accountable  both  for  the  determination  and  its  consequences. 
"  Ye  will  not  come  to  me,"  said  Jesus,  "  that  ye  might  have 
life  ;"  John  v.  40  ;  xii.  42,  43.  Again,  though  we  nece>-.i- 
rily  act  according  to  our  nature,  yet,  in  Scripture,  our  de- 
pravity is  not  allowed  to  be  an  excuse  for  the  commission  of 
sin,  for  the  carnal  mind  is  itself  declared  to  be  "  enmity 
against  God,"  which  must  ever  incur  his  highest  displeasure. 
Saints  also  blame  themselves  even  for  their  remaining  cor- 
ruption :  "  We  know  that  the  law  is  spiritual,  but  I  am  car- 
nal,— sold  under  sin.  For  that  which  I  do,  I  allow  not:  for 
what  I  would,  that  do  I  not,  but  what  I  hate,  that  do  I ;" 
Rom.  vii.  14 — 25.  Finally,  the  Scriptures  state,  in  the  most 
impressive  manner,  the  entire  consistency  of  divine  decrees, 
with  that  liberty  on  which  the  accountablcness  of  rational 
beings  depends.  Of  this  we  have  a  most  convincing  example 
in  the  History  of  Christ.  His  death  was  most  undeniably 
predetermined.  It  had  been  the  subject  of  promise,  of  pro- 
phecy, and  of  typical  representation.  When  the  Jews,  in 
concert  with  others,  were  gathered  together  against  Jesus,  it 
was  "to  do  what  God's  hand  and  his  counsel  determined  be- 
fore to  be  done  ; "  Acts  iv.  27,  28.  Yet  they  are  said  to  do 
to  him  "  whatsoever  they  listed,"  as  they  did  to  John  tho 
Baptist ;  Matt.  xvii.  12.  He  was  "  delivered  by  the  deter- 
minate counsel  and  foreknowledge  of  God  "  yet,  as  to  the 
concern  of  men  in  the  event,  he  was  taken,  crucified  and 
slain,  "  by  wicked  hands  ;"  Acts  ii.  23  ;  vii.  52  ;  xiii.  27 — 
2\)  ;  1  Cor.  ii.  8.  The  decree  neither  interfered  with  their 
voluntary  preference  of  the  "  murderer"  Barabbas,  nor  an- 
nulled their  criminality  in  "  denying  the  Holy  One,  and 
killing  the  Prince  of  Life;"  Act's  iii.  13 — 18.  It  had  ag 
little  moral  as  physical  influence  upon  them.  It  did  not 
pervert  their  reason,  or  constrain  their  will,  any  more  than 
compel  their  bodily  movements  by  coercive  force.  Their 
responsibility  therefore  remained.  Still  more  obviously 
must  this  be*  the  case  in  regard  to  decrees  wholly  unknown  ; 
Rom.  ix. 

When  tempted  either  to  question  the  responsibility  of 
man,  or  reject  the  particularity  of  divine  decrees,  let  Chris- 
tians humbly  consider,  that,  though  they  may  not  be  able  to 
perceive  the  consistency  of  human  freedom  with  divine  pre- 
destination, or  even  with  that  dependence  of  the  creature  on 
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God  which  is  taught  by  the  light  of  nature ;  yet  nothing  is 
more  certain  than  that  the  necessity  which  arises  from  the 
purposes  of  God,  affects  not  the  free  agency  of  man,  so  as  to 
make  void  his  accountableness.  The  Jews  "  could  not  be- 
lieve, because  that  Esais  said,  He  hath  blinded  their  eyes." 
They  did  not  believe,  "because  they  were  not  of  Christ's 
sheep."  Yet,  in  both  cases,  their  unbelief  is  charged  upon 
them  as  voluntary,  as  owing  to  the  resistance  of  evidence, 
invitations,  and  warrants,  and  therefore  criminal.  Christ 
was  not  disappointed,  nor  was  the  purpose  of  God  frustrat- 
ed,— still  they  were  guilty  ;  John  xii.  37 — 41  ;  x.  24 — 27  ; 
v.  39,  40. 

3.  We  regard  as  unscriptural,  those  views  of  the  Free 
Agency  of  man,  which  lead  to  an  assertion  of  his  power  to 
choose  or  to  do,  while  in  his  Natural  State,  what  is  really 
good  and  acceptable  to  God. 

This  is  the  opposite  extreme,  and  a  leading  principle  in 
the  scheme  of  doctrine  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Ar- 
minianism.  The  original  fallacy  seems  to  consist  in  attach- 
ing the  idea  of  moral  ability  to  that  natural  freedom  which 
belongs  to  man,  as  a  being  capable  of  volition  and  other 
mental  operations.  The  liberty  essential  to  man  as  a  ra- 
tional creature,  and  requisite  to  render  him  accountable  to 
God,  is  only  a  power  of  acting  freely  according  to  the  moral 
principles  of  his  nature.  If  these  be  good,  he  will  act  freely 
m  following  their  impulse.  The  same  will  be  the  case  if 
they  be  bad  ;  and  there  is  no  inconsistency  in  viewing  him 
as  a  free  agent,  while  invariably  yielding  to  the  power  of 
depravity. 

Prior  to  the  change  commonly  denominated  Conversion, 
he  may  examine  the  evidences  of  revelation,  peruse  the 
Scriptures,  inquire  into  the  mind  of  the  Spirit,  abstain  from 
gross  vices,  relinquish  courses  of  sin,  adopt  the  forms  of  re- 
ligion, engage  in  devotional  services,  sanctify  the  Sabbath 
externally,  and  shew  respect  to  the  other  appointed  means 
of  salvation.  These  things  are  in  themselves  good  ;  but  in 
the  case  of  an  unconverted  man  they  are  sinfully  done,  being 
done  in  unbelief. 

All  prescribed  obedience  is  incumbent  on  us,  but,  in  our 
natural  state,  we  are  destitute  of  all  moral  ability  to  choose 
or  to  do  what  is  really  good  in  God's  estimation.  As  is  com- 
monly and  justly  said,  God  has  not  lost  his  right  of  com- 
mand, though  we  have  lost  our  power  to  obey.  God's 
speaking  as  a  legislator,  does  not  imply  that  he  finds  men  fit 
to  do  all  that  he  requires;  nor  are  the  instances  in  which  he 
speaks  as  legislator  in  any  respect  inconsistent  with  those  in 
which,  when  acting  as  inspector  and  judge,  he  declares  the 
weakness  or  condemns  the  wickedness  of  man.  The  doctrine 
to  be  avoided  is, — that  we,  in  a  state  of  nature,  can  do  any 
thing  worthy  of  divine  acceptance,  as  truly  conformable  to 
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botli  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law, — that  we  ean  con- 
vert ourselves  ur,  in  our  own  strength,  believe  and  repent, 
—-that,  supposing  divine  influence  neeeanuy,  what  u  pre- 
viously in  our  power  must  be  dune  as  a  preparation  essen- 
tially requisite  for  obtaining  it,  and  ■  preparation  which 
God  is  somehow  pledged  to  crown  with  success, — and  that 
we  co-operate  with  tins  influence  in  the  exercise  of  our  own 
moral  ability  in  the  work  of  conversion.  On  all  these  points 
the  testimony  of  Scripture  is  plain  and  decisive.  It  de- 
clares, that  men,  in  the  exercise  of  their  natural  liberty, 
"  hate  the  good  and  love  the  evil,"  and  are  inclined  to  go  on 
in  the  course  to  which  they  are  addicted  ;  Mic.  iii.  2  ;  Jer. 
ii.  25  ;  that,  in  their  fallen  state,  they  are  destitute  of  all 
strength  to  perform  what  is  spiritually" good,  "  dead  in  tres- 
passes and  sins,"  or  like  "corrupt  trees"  which  can  bring 
forth  only  "  evil  fruit ; "  Rom.  iii.  12  ;  Gen.  vi.  5  ;  Eph.  ii. 
1  ;  Matin,  vii.  17,  18  ;  that,  therefore,  renovation  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  order  to  the  performance  of  any  thing 
truly  good  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  John  iii.  3 — 7  ;  and  that 
this  renovation  is  a  work  wholly  divine  ;  John  i.  13  ;  John 
vi.  44,  45  ;  Eph.  ii.  8  ;  Acts  xi.  18. 

III.   CONCERNING  THE  PURPOSE  OF  SALVATION. 

In  our  standards,  the  Purpose  of  Salvation  is  ascribed  to 
the  free  sovereign  love  of  God,  and  is  said  to  consist  in  his 
choosing  from  eternity  a  multitude  of  our  fallen  race  which 
no  man  can  number,  and  appointing  them  to  the  certain 
enjoyment  of  eternal  life,  upon  the  plan  of  a  Covenant  of 
Grace.     Conf.  ch.  iii.  L.  Gat.  Q.  12,  13,  30  ;  S.  Cat.  Q.  7,  20. 

The  term  Election  signifies  choice,  and  necessarily  implies 
the  pretention  (or  passing  by)  of  those  who  are  not  chosen. 
It  is  a  gross  misrepresentation  of  this  doctrine,  calculated  to 
perplex  or  prejudice  the  minds  of  Christians,  to  represent  it 
as  implying  an  original  purpose  of  the  Deity  to  create  some 
for  happiness  and  others  for  misery, — a  purpose,  as  it  is 
often  harshly  expressed,  "  to  make  some  to  be  damned." 

On  this  article  we  reject  the  following  tenets. 

1.  That  Election  is  not  an  act  of  the  divine  mind  from 
eternity,  but  only  a  separation  of  persons  in  time,  to  the  en- 
joyment of  external  privileges,  or,  in  consequence  of  their 
improvement  of  these,  to  Salvation. 

The  Jews,  :i-  a  nation,  are  styled  "the  chosen  people,"  be- 
cause they  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  privileges  of  a  church  state.  But  there 
was  among  them,  only  "a  remnant  according  to  the  Elec- 
tion of  Grace  ;"  Rom.  xi.  5.  This  election  is  also  declared 
to  be  antecedent  to  salvation,  or  separation  from  the  wrorld 
lying  in  wickedness,  and  therefore  not  effectual  calling,  but 
the  reason  of  it  ;  "  The  election  hath  obtained  it,  and  the 
rest  were  blinded  ;"  ver.  7.    In  other  passages  we  find  the 
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same  distinction  between  Election  and  Effectual  Calling  : 
••  Whom  he  did  predestinate,  them  he  also  called,"  Rom.  viii. 
SO  ;  "  Give  diligence  to  make  vour  calling  and  election  sure," 

:.i.lO;  lThes.v.9;2Thes.  ii.  13.  This  election,  so  clearly 
antecedent  both  to  the  enjoyment  of  external  privilege  and 
to  effectual  calling,  is  declared  to  be  eternal,  2  Tim.  i.  9  ; 
"  God  hath  saved  us,  and  called  us  with  a  holy  calling,  not 

rding  to  our  works,  but  according  to  his  own  purpose 
and  grace,  which  was  given  us  in  Christ  Jesus,  before  the 
world  began  ;"  Eph.  i.  3 — 5. 

2.  We  reject  the  principle,  that  Election  was  only  a  gene- 
ral purpose ;  and  not  particular,  so  as  to  determine  the  in- 
dividuals who  were  to  be  saved. 

Of  those  who  come  to  him,  our  Saviour  repeatedly  declares, 
that  they  were  given  him  of  the  Father  ;  and  he  appeals  to 
this  as  insuring  their  coming  to  him  ;  John  vi.  37  ;  x.  16,  29. 
Who  they  are,  is  known  by  the  Father  who  gave  them,  and 
by  Christ  to  whom  they  were  given  ;  John  x.  14 — 16.  "  I 
pray  for  them,"  he  says,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  world,  but  for 
them  whom  thou  hast  given  me,  for  they  are  mine  ;  and  all 
mine  are  thine,  and  thine  are  mine  ;"  John  xvii.  9,  10.  They 
are  described  as  individually  "foreknown"  of  God,  and 
"predestinated  to  be  conformed  to  the  image  of  his  Son  ;" 
Rom.  viii.  29,  30. 

3.  We  reject  the  principle,  that  Election,  though  allowed  to 
be  particular,  was  regulated  by  God's  foresight  of  the  Faith, 
Repentance,  and  Good  Works  of  those  who  are  saved,  and 
therefore  was  conditional. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture  decidedly  is,  that  the  distinctive 
character  of  the  Saints  results  from  their  election, — not  that 
their  election  depends  on  that  character.  Faith  and  repentance 
are  declared  to  be  the  gifts  of  God,  and  the  consequences  of 
election  ;  Eph.  ii.  8 ;  Acts  v.  31  ;  ix.  17,  18  ;  John  x.  26. 
Good  works  are  also  the  fruit  of  his  grace  according  to  his 
purpose ;  Eph.  ii.  10.  All  reference  to  them,  either  as  the 
condition  or  as  the  cause  of  God's  choosing  some  in  prefer- 
ence to  others,  is  excluded;  Rom.  ix.  11.  Those  who  are 
saved  were  chosen,  not  because  they  were  holv,  or  because  it 
was  foreseen  that  they  would  become  holy,  tut  "  that  they 
should  be  holy  and  without  blame  before  him  in  love  ;" 
Eph.  i.  4.  They  are  "elect  unto  obedience  ;"  1  Pet.  i.  2. 
Their  faith  and  good  works  could  not  have  been  foreknown 
as  certainly  to  exist,  without  God's  own  decree  predetermin- 
ing: their  existence  ;  nor,  in  consequence  of  our  moral  inca- 
f>acity,  could  they  have  been  foreseen  but  as  the  results  of 
lis  own  gracious  operation,  and,  therefore,  of  his  purpose  to 
impart  them.  Thus  "it  is  not  of  him  that  willeth,  nor  of  him 
that  runneth,  but  of  God  that  Bheweth  mercy  ;"  Rom.  ix. 
15,  16. 

4.  We  reject  the  principle,  that  Election,  when  viewed  as 
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an  absolute  decree,  supersedes  the  necessity  of  holiness,  and 
even  the  use  of  means. 

This,  whether  urged  by  friends  or  foes,  asmust  beerident 
from  the  preceding  statements. is  fake  and  injurious.    The 

Scriptures,  from  which  alone  all  our  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject  is  derived,  leave  no  room  for  the  allegation,  that  if  we 
are  elected,  we  Bhall  infallibly  be  saved,  whatever  he  our 

diameter  or  conduct.  Is  final  salvation  meant  ?  We  are 
Chosen  to  obtain  it  only  "  through  sanctification  of  the  Spirit, 
and  belief  of  the  truth  ;"  2  Thes.  ii.  13.  Is  present  salvation 
meant?  It  consists  in  deliverance  not  from  wrath  only,  but 
also  from  sin  ;  and  most  expressly  are  we  said  to  be  chosen 
to  holiness,  without  which  no  man  can  see  the  Lord  ;  Beb. 
xii.  14, 15.  with  Mat.  xv.  13.  "  The  foundation  of  God  stand- 
eth  sure,  having  this  seal,"  not  only,  "  The  Lord  knoweth 
them  that  are  his,"  but  also,  "  Let  every  one  that  nameth 
the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity,"  2  Tim.  ii.  19.  As 
in  other  decrees,  so  in  election,  the  means  are  unalterably 
appointed,  not  less  than  the  end,  Acts  xxvii.  22 — 31  ;  1  Pet. 
i.  2,  17—19. 

5.  We  reject  the  principle,  that  the  doctrine  of  Election  is 
useless,  and,  because  liable  to  abuse,  ought  not  to  be  preached. 
On  the  contrary,  as  it  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  revela- 
tion, it  must  be  regarded  as  profitable.  The  more  liable  it 
it  is  to  abuse,  the  more  clearly  ought  it  to  be  stated,  and  ex- 
hibited in  its  proper  form  and  aspect.  What  is  secret  is 
mercifully  hid  ; — what  is  revealed  is  variously  profitable.  To 
know  that  a  multitude  which  no  man  can  number  shall  in- 
fallibly be  saved,  and  that  they  shall  be  saved  by  the  very 
means  which  Gospel-hearers  enjov,  is  calculated  to  prevent 
despondency,  and  to  banish  the  fear  of  certain  disappoint- 
ment. To  know  that  faith  and  holiness  are  the  fruits,  and 
thus  the  sure  signs  of  election,  cannot  but  render  faith  and 
holiness  greatly  desirable,  and  the  attainment  of  them  a 
source  of  much  comfort.  However  satisfactory  the  proofs  of 
election,  which  are  already  attained,  may  be,  it  must  be  no 
slight  inducement  to  perseverance  and  progress  to  know,  that 
the  continued  prosecution  of  holiness,  in  heart  and  life,  is 
necessary  to  complete  the  evidence.  The  doctrine  serves  to 
establish  the  truth  and  illustrate  the  riches  and  sovereignty 
of  divine  grace.  To  this  purpose  it  is  chiefly  applied  in 
Scripture  ;  and  the  privilege,  so  far  as  it  is  known  or  indicat- 
ed by  proper  evidence,  is  also  represented  as  a  source  of  gra- 
titude, and  a  subject  of  devout  acknowledgment ;  Eph.  l.  3, 
4  ;  1  Thes.  i.  2—4  ;  2  Thes.  ii.  13  ;  Luke  x.  20. 

IV.   COXCERXIXG  THE  METHOD  OF  SALVATION. 

The  doctrine  of  our  standards  on  this  subject  is,  That  we 
are  saved  by  the  Substitution  of  our  Lord  Je-us  Christ  for 
us,  and  upon  the  ground  of  that  Righteousness  by  which  he 
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satisfied  the  demands  of  the  law  and  justice  of  God,  accord- 
ing to  an  eternal  purpose  or  constitution  of  mercy,  common- 
ly called  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  Conf.  ch.  vii.*viii.  xi ;  L. 
tat.  Q.  31,  32,  40,  44,  70,  73  ;  A  Cat.  Q.  20,  25,  33,  86. 

This  doctrine  is  opposed  to  Socinianism,  to  Legalism  in  all 
its  forms,  and  to  the  denial  of  a  gracious  Covenant  between 
the  Father  on  the  part  of  the  Deity,  and  the  Son  on  the 
part  of  sinners. 

1.  To  deny  the  substitution  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  ascribe 
all  the  benefit  derived  from  him  merely  to  his  instructions 
as  an  eminent  teacher,  his  example  as  a  perfect  pattern,  his 
death  as  a  martyr,  and  his  interest  with  God  as  an  interces- 
sor, is  to  controvert  the  whole  tenor  of  Scripture,  and  to  make 
void  the  chief  purpose  for  which  revelation  was  given. 

Those  principles  of  Socinians  are  utterly  inconsistent  with 
the  doctrine  of  retributive  justice,  already  established,  and 
with  those  views  of  the  moral  government  of  God,  founded 
upon  it,  which  render  atonement  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
pardon  of  sin  : — they  set  aside  the  true  import  of  the  whole 
system  of  sacrifice,  and  its  declared  fulfilment  in  Christ's 
obedience  unto  death  ; — they  are  incompatible  with  the  his- 
tory of  his  life  and  sufferings  ; — they  contradict  the  express 
testimony  of  the  scripture  ; — they  'render  inexplicable  the 
importance  attached  to  the  death  of  Christ,  in  the  Gospel, 
and  in  the  institutions  of  the  church  ; — they  make  it  impos- 
sible to  account  for  the  high  place  which  "he  holds  in  the 
councils  of  heaven,  as  above  all  patriarchs,  prophets,  apostles, 
and  martyrs  ; — and  they  throw  entirely  into  the  shade,  or 
reduce  to  mere  nominal  titles,  undistinguishable  from  those 
of  other  men,  the  chief  characters  in  which  he  is  presented 
to  our  faith — those  particularly  of  Surety,  Priest  and  Media- 
tor between  God  and  man.  Let  Christians  ponder  this 
fearful  extent  of  contrariety  to  the  sacred  oracles,  and  beware 
of  the  doctrine  which  would  deprive  them  of  their  true  so- 
lace, their  hope  and  their  crown.  It  may  be  sufficient  to 
select  a  few  ot  the  positions  now  stated  ;  the  rest  require  no 
demonstration. 

Upon  the  principles  already  established  relative  to  retri- 
butive justice,*  it  must  be  vain  to  hope  that  pardon  will 
ever  be  extended  to  the  guilty  from  the  Supreme  Tribunal, 
without  a  true  and  perfect  atonement  for  sin.  Pardon  may 
be  bestowed  by  men  without  satisfaction  ;  temporal  judg- 
ments, even  when  denounced,  may  be  averted,  simply  on 
repentance  and  reformation;  forbearance,  too,  may  ue  ex- 
ercised  in  suspending  the  execution  of  deserved  punishment  ; 
but  all  this  procedure  is  justified  only  by  the  reserve  of  fu- 
ture retribution  ;  and  if  the  interests  of  justice  be  not  ulti- 
\y  sustained  by  the  supreme  tribunal,  they  must  be 

*   Part  II.  Chap.  II.  Sect.  I.  p.  102,  103. 
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utterly  lost.  To  confer  the  pardon  which  protects  the  ^aiilty 
from  filial  retribution,  without  satisfaction,  would  evidently 
be  To  make  light  of  sin, — the  imputation  of  which  to  God, 
amounts  to  Mttphemy.  The  Scriptures  declare  that  God,  in 
extending  mercy  to  the  fallen,  "will  l>y  no  mean-  clear  the 
guilty  p  and  that  "  Without  shedding" of  blood,  there  is  no 
remission,"  Ileb.  ix.  22. 

We  appeal  next  to  the  system  of  sacrifice  which  held  so 
important  a  place  among  divine  institutions  prior  to  the 
coining  of  Christ,  but  has  since  been  abolished.  It  will  not 
be  pretended,  that  sacrifice  was,  in  its  own  nature,  a  fit 
mode  either  of  worshipping  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  or  of  ex- 
pressing confidence  in  the  divine  benignity.  Even  while  the 
system  was  in  force,  he  preferred  moral  obedience  to  bloody 
rites  and  costly  oblations,  repeatedly  testifying  that  these 
were  not  in  themselves  modes  of  worship  suited  to  his  nature  ; 
Ps.  1.  7—15  ;  Isa.  Ixvi.  2,  3  ;  Jer.  vii.  22,  23.  There  must, 
therefore,  have  been  some  peculiar  reason  for  the  sanction 
given  to  this  otherwise  unaccountable  institution.  It  was 
not  expressive  of  gratitude  merely  ;  for  a  distinction  was 
made  between  offerings  of  thanksgiving,  and  other  sacrifices  ; 
and  it  remains  to  be  shewn,  why  even  thanksgiving,  since 
there  are  other  modes  of  expressing  it,  should  have  been  con- 
nected with  sacrifice  before  the  coming  of  Christ ;  or  why 
sacrifice,  if  it  was  a  fit  expression  of  gratitude,  should  have 
been  abolished  by  his  coming.  Neither  was  the  oblation  of 
victims  a  fine  on  transgressors  ;  for  the  penalty  was  not,  as 
on  this  supposition  it  ought  to  have  been,  in  all  cases  pro- 
portioned to  the  offence,  or  to  the  number  of  offenders,  less 
comparatively  being  demanded  for  all  Israel,  on  the  day  of 
annual  atonement,  than  for  an  individual  transgressor  on 
other  occasions.  The  idea  of  a  penalty  is  maniiestly  dis- 
proved by  those  instances  in  which  the  greatest  number  of 
sacrifices  were  offered,  as  at  the  dedication  of  the  Temple. 
Besides,  it  was  not  always  for  moral  or  civil  offences  that  sa- 
crifice was  demanded.  Most  of  the  cases  to  which  the  rites 
of  purgation  prescribed  by  the  ceremonial  law  anplied,  ori- 
ginated in  its  own  enactments  relative  to  what  snould  con- 
stitute uncleanness,  clearly  indicating  that  the  whole  was  to 
be  regarded  as  a  typical  or  figurative  system.  And  if  merely 
adapted  to  the  purpose  of  moral  instruction,  why  should  sa- 
crifice have  now  been  discontinued  ?  Let  us  rest,  then,  in 
the  explanation,  which  is  at  once  agreeable  to  reason,  and 
cannot  be  evaded  without  wTcsting  the  whole  of  the  Scripture 
testimony  on  this  subject — that  the  svstcm  of  sacrifice  pre- 
figured the  great  atonement  for  sins,  demanded  by  the  law, 
and  revealed  in  the  promise  :  and  that  its  design  was  accom- 
plished, and  its  use  superseded,  by  the  one  oblation  of  Christ, 
"  The  Lamb  of  God,  who  taketh  away  the  sin  of  the  world  ; " 
John  i.  29,  36  ;  1  Cor.  v.  7  ;  Eph.  v.  2  ;  Heb.  ix.  x. 
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The  denial  of  Christ's  substitution  and  satisfaction  is  no 
less  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  his  sufferings  and  death. 
He  is  described  as  voluntarily  offering  himself,  and  even  as 
active  in  "  laying  down  his  life."  On  what  principle  can 
this  be  justified,  or  reconciled  with  the  acknowledged  recti- 
tude of  his  character,  if  he  was  precisely  on  a  level  with  other 
men?  Equally  inexplicable  must  be  his  agony.  If  there  was 
nothing  peculiar  in  his  circumstances,  and  the  kind  of  death 
to  which  he  was  subjected,  we  cannot  but  view  him  as  mani- 
festing less  fortitude  than  martyrs  have  often  displayed,  and, 
consequently,  less  fit  to  be  regarded  as  an  example.  Why 
should  one  who  confessedly  surpassed  all  saints  and  martyrs  in 
moral  excellence,  have  had  to  deplore  divine  dereliction  in  his 
last  moments  ?  Why  should  he  have  suffered  at  all,  while 
declared  to  have  been* personally  innocent,  if  he  was  not  the 
substitute  for  sinners,  destined  to  make  satisfaction  for  them? 
And,  Why  the  particular  notices  given  us  of  God's  judicial 
agency  in  his  death  ?  Unless  his  substitution  be  admitted, 
there  could  be  no  reason  assigned  for  his  dying  an  accursed 
death,  either  in  fact  or  in  form  :  nay,  the  very  permission  of 
his  passion  must  have  brought  an  indelible  stain  on  the  moral 
government  of  the  Deity. 

Further,  the  denial  of  his  substitution  directly  opposes  the 
express  and  uniform  testimony  of  the  Scriptures,  by  which 
they  preserve  their  own  consistency,  explain  the  design  of 
sacrifice,  and  throw  light  on  the  whole  mystery  of  his  suffer- 
ings. "  He  died  for  our  sins,  according  to  the  Scriptures. 
The  Lord  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all.  He  made  Him, 
who  knew  no  sin,  to  be  sin  for  us".  He  was  made  a  curse  for 
us.  He  put  away  sin  by  the  sacrifice  of  himself.  By  one 
offering  he  hath  perfected  for  ever  them  that  are  sanctified. 
,God  loved  us,  and  sent  his  Son  to  be  a  propitiation  fur  our 
sins.  Christ  hath  loved  us,  and  hath  given  himself  for  us, 
an  offering  and  a  sacrifice  to  God  for  a  sweet-smelling  sa- 
Tour."  And  "  God  hath  sent  him  forth  to  be  a  propitiation 
through  faith  in  his  blood — to  declare  his  righteousness,  that 
lie  might  be  just,  and  the  justifier  of  him  who  believeth  in 
Jesus."  The  Gospel  is  therefore  denominated  "  the  preach- 
ing of  the  cross,"  and  the  Lord's  Supper  is  the  memorial  of 
his  death  on  the  cross,  representing  his  body  as  "  broken  for 
lis,"  and  his  blood  as  "  shed  for  the  remission  of  Bins." 

Finally,  the  denial  of  his  substitution  and  satisfaction  is 
wholly  incompatible  with  the  Scripture  account  of  his  cha- 
racter and  offices.  He  is  doubtless  represented  as  a  teacher, 
en  example,  and  a  martyr  ;  but  these  are  not  the  only  tut 
the  chief  characters  in  which  the  Scriptures  reveal  him. 
Far  more  prominent  are  those  of  Surety,  Priest,  and  Media- 
tor,— characters  not  referable  to  the  former,  and  on  which  all 
their  importance  depends.  Is  he  a  teacher?  It  is  chiefly  to 
communicate  the  instruction  which  relates  to  his  suretisliip, 
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mediation,  and  priesthood  ;  Mark  viii,  fU  ;  x.  45  ;  Luke  xxiv. 
27,  44,  40.  Are  we  told  that  be  set  an  example  I  It  i> 
added,  tt  He  hare  our  Edna  in  his  own  body  on  the  tree," — 
still  bringing  forward  the  higher  and  more  interesting  view 

of  his  character,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  mistake,  and 
as  best  calculated  to  enforce  the  example  which  he  has  left 

Ufl  :  1  Pet.  ii.  21 — 25.  Is  he  occasionally  referred  to  a-  a 
martyr?  Peculiarities  are  recorded  which  discriminate  him 
from  all  who  were  nothing  more  than  martyr-.  And  what 
was  the  testimony  which,  as  a  martyr,  he  'sealed  with  his 
blood?  Not  simply,  that  his  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world, 
but,  what  is  closely  connected  with  this  truth,  that  he  came 
4-  to  give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many/1  Mat,  xx.  18 — 28. 
When,  in  fine,  he  is  proclaimed  an  ever-prevalent  interces- 
sor, the  character  is  distinctly  referred  to  his  priesthood,  and 
the  efficacy  of  his  intercession  is  ascribed  to  his  oblation. 
"  By  his  own  blood  he  entered  in  once  into  the  holy  place — 
now  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  God  for  us."  His  grand 
argument  is,  "  I  have  glorified  thee  on  the  earth,  I  have 
finished  the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do."  Our  "advo- 
cate with  tho  Father"  is  "Jesus  Chri>t  the  righteous,  and  he 
is  the  propitiation  for  our  sins ;"  Heb.  vii.  24,  25  ;  ix.  12, 
24  ;  John  xvii.  4 ;  1  John  ii.  1,  2. 

2.  Not  less  contrary  to  the  revealed  method  of  salvation,  i3 
what  has  been  denominated  Legalism,  or  the  doctrine  of  sal- 
vation by  the  works  of  the  law. 

This  must  of  necessity  be  the  resort  of  all  who  deny  the 
substitution  of  Christ,  and  the  doctrine  of  atonement ;  but 
it  is  more  extensively  held  in  various  forms  or  modifica- 
tions, and  has  a  powerful  practical  influence  over  many  who 
do  not  avow  it.  It  is  indeed  congenial  to  a  propensity  na- 
tural to  all  men. 

The  great  body  of  the  Jews,  in  the  days  of  our  Lord  and 
his  Apostles,  set  the  law  against  the  promise  of  God.  For- 
saking "the  hope  of  righteousness  by  faith,"  they  trusted 
for  eternal  life  to  their  own  observance  of  the  law,  or  to  some 
imaginary  partiality  of  the  Deity,  which  would  induce  him 
to  overlook  their  defects.  The  influence  of  these  principles 
was  Strikingly  exemplified  in  the  Pharisees,  who  inculcated 
the  most  rigid  observance  of  the  law,  and  pretended  to  ex- 
traordinary sanctity,  and  yet  are  charged  with  hypocri>y, 
and  with  great  relaxation  of  morals.  Though  an  anxious 
regard  to  every  precept  of  the  law  might  be  expected  in  those 
who  depend  on  their  own  obedience  for  eternal  life,  the  ob- 
vious impossibility  of  yielding  perfect  obedience,  naturally 
leads  them  to  reduce  the  standard  of  duty  so  low  as  to  bring 
it  within  the  bounds  of  practicability  ;  and  when  once  a  re- 
duction is  attempted,  it  may  proceed  to  any  extent.  The 
Pharisees,  accordingly,  placed  much  confidence  in  ritual  ob- 
servances, and  were* particularly  attentive  to  those  which 
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were  most  easily  performed.  Not  daring,  however,  to  over- 
look the  moral  law  entirely,  they  rested  in  the  letter,  and 
made  little  or  no  account  of  its  spirit ;  they  even  attempted 
to  explain  away  the  letter,  by  false  glosses  and  perverse  ex- 
positions, Matt.  xv.  1 — 6.  In  them  we  have  a  just  exposi- 
tion of  the  immoral  tendency  of  legal  principles,  and  of  the 
manner  in  which  those  who  act  upon  them  contrive  to  satisfy 
themselves  with  their  works.  If  the  demoralising  effect  do 
not  become  apparent  in  some  individuals  of  this  class,  who 
maintain  a  blameless  character  before  men,  still,  by  trusting 
to  this  character  for  acceptance  with  God,  they  betray  low 
conceptions  of  the  law  and  of  the  Lawgiver,  Phil,  iii,  4,  6  ; 
Rom.  vii.  7 — 9. 

The  judaizing  teachers,  who  troubled  the  primitive  church, 
not  only  insisted  on  combining  Jewish  observances  with 
Christian  institutions,  but  attached  such  importance  to  hu- 
man works,  as  either  directly  or  virtually  displaced  the  faith 
of  the  Gospel ;  Gal.  i.  6 — 9 ;  v.  1 — 5.  Receiving  the  kindred 
doctrine  oi  the  Pelagians,  the  Romish  church  has  improved 
on  the  scheme,  by  holding  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  merit 
of  works,  but  even  the  idea  of  a  surplus  of  merit  in  works  of 
supererogation,  and  by  connecting  the  acquisition  of  salva- 
tion with  the  performance  of  penances,  pilgrimages,  and  a 
multitude  of  ceremonies,  which,  however  burdensome,  are 
particularly  agreeable  to  corrupt  nature,  as  they  seem  to 
render  the  possession  of  eternal  life  attainable,  without  that 
change  of  spirit  and  conduct  which  the  faith  of  the  Gospel 
must  ever  produce.  The  discriminative  peculiarities  of  the 
system  of  Popery  are  founded  on  a  dereliction  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  imputed  righteousness  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  are 
therefore  connected  with  that  reduction  of  the  standard  of 
morality,  which  is  always  found  necessary  to  accommodate 
eonditionary  obedience  to  the  natural  abilities  of  man. 

The  extent  to  which  legal  doctrine  has  prevailed  over  pure 
evangelical  truth,  even  in  the  Protestant  churches,  cannot  be 
sufficiently  deplored.    In  many  of  them  it  is  either  openly 
taught,  by  representing  personal  obedience  as  the  ground  of 
our  acceptance  with  God  and  title  to  heaven,  or  covertlv 
abetted,  by  concealing  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  Gospel, 
cautiously  avoiding  the  passages  which  contain  them  in 
lectins  subjects  for  public  discourse,  seldom  inculcating  any 
thing  but  moral  duties,  and  never  proposing  these  in  their 
proper  relation  to  evangelical  principles,  motives,  and  i 
eoura^ements.    But  even  where  no  legal  doctrines  an 
there  i-  a  strong  propensity  in  every  individual  to  Legal  r-  - 
.Many  live  in  delusive  repose,  tru>tiiiLr   only  to 
their  comparative  righteousness,  or  to  the  punctuality  with 
which  they  perform  their  devotion-.     The  awakened 
apt  to  confide  in  the  compunctions  they  have  felt,  the  refor- 
mation they  have  effected,  the  tears  they  have  shed,  or  the 
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itution  they  have  made.    Some  -peak  of  their 
in  providence  as  atoning  for  their  guilt.    Saints  tl 
often  err  l>y  relying  on  their  attainments,  or  glorying  in 
them  before  God,  and  thus  practically  substituting  them  for 

the  righteousness  of  Chri>t,  a&  the  ground  of  their  comfort 
and  hope. 

The  testimony  of  Scripture  on  this  subject  is  full,  plain, 
and  decisive.  It  requires  us  to  condemn  and  renounce  all 
dependence  on  the  works  of  the  law  for  eternal  life,  that  is, 
all  dependance  on  personal  obedience,  whether  viewed  as  by 
itself  meriting  eternal  life — or  as  entitling  to  an  interest  in 
the  Saviour  and  eternal  life  through  him, — or  as  conjoined 
with  his  righteousness,  upon  the  principle  that  if  we  do  our 
best,  Christ  will  make  up  for  our  defects — or  as  still  i 
sary,  under  the  idea  that  atonement  is  all  that  was  accom- 
plished by  Him,  and  that,  therefore,  we  are  only  restored  to 
that  state  of  probation  in  which  the  first  man  was  originally 
placed.  In  reference  to  all  these  forms  of  legalism,  the 
Scriptures  expressly  declare, — that  man,  in  his  natural  state, 
or  in  his  own  strength,  can  do  nothing  which  God  can  sus- 
tain as  truly  good,  and  is  utterly  incapable  of  fulfilling  the 
righteousness  demanded  by  the  law  ;  Rom.  iii.  9 — 12  ;  Eph. 
ii.  1,  2  ; — that  by  the  law  is  the  knowledge  of  sin,  and  thus 
the  overthrow  of  legal  hope  ;  Rom.  iii.  19,  20  ;  vii.  7 — 9  ; 
— that  justification  is  not,  and  cannot  possibly  be,  by  the 
deeds  of  the  law  ;  Gal.  iii.  11 ;  Rom.  iii.  20  ; — that  Christ  is 
the  end  of  the  law  for  righteousness,  made  of  God  to  us 
righteousness,  to  be  acknowledged  as  the  Lord  our  Right- 
eousness, in  whom  all  the  seed  of  Israel  shall  be  justified 
and  shall  glory  ;  Rom.  x.  4  ;  Is.  xlv.  24,  25  ;  1  Cor.  i.  30  ; 
— that  righteousness  is  imputed  without  works ;  Rom.  iv.  6 ; 
— that  salvation  is  entirely  of  grace,  as  distinguished  from 
and  opposed  to  the  works  of  the  law  ;  Eph.  ii.  8,  9  ;  Rom. 
iv.  4,  5  ;  xi.  6. 

The  works  which  the  Scriptures  thus  discard  from  all 
place  in  our  justification  before  God,  are  not  only  cere- 
monial observances  and  the  moral  duties  of  unconverted 
men,  but  also  the  works  of  saints  themselves,  which  are 
really  good;  for  these  are  not  prior  to  justification,  as  its 
grounds,  but  posterior  as  its  fruits  ;  Rom.  vi.  11  ;  vii.  4 — (>  ; 
Eph.  ii.  8 — 10  ;  Tit.  iii.  4 — 7 ; — they  are  still  imperfec*  ; 
Phil.  iii.  12,  13;  Rom.  vii.  15  ;  and  they  are  as  express  v 
renounced  by  Paul  in  exemplifying  the  exercise  of  genuine 
Christians,  as  are  those  works  which  he  made  the  grounds 
of  his  confidence  previous  to  conversion  ;  Phil.  iii.  7 — 9. 

3.  In  consonance  with  these  views,  we  regard  as  a  <! 
ous  error,  the  denial  of  an  eternal  constitution  between  the 
Father  and  the  Son,  commonly  called  the  Covenant  of  Grace. 

The  existence  of  such  a  covenant  is  established  by  all  the 
proof  of  the  dependence  of  eternal  life  on  the  righteous] 
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of  Christ,  already  adduced  ;  for  to  it  we  must  trace  his  mis- 
sion, substitution  and  atonement,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
plan  of  our  salvation.  Accordingly,  Adam  is  styled  "  the 
figure  of  him  who  was  to  come ;"  Rom.  v.  14  ;  and  Christ 
is  denominated  "  the  second  man,"  and  "  the  last  Adam  ;" 
1  Cor.  xv.  This  constitution  is  exhibited  to  us  in  the  form 
of  a  covenant,  in  those  passages  of  Scripture  which  represent 
it  as  including  a  condition  and  promises — the  fulfilment  of 
which  promises,  on  the  part  of  the  Father,  depended  on  the 
performance  of  the  condition  on  the  part  of  Christ,  as  the 
representative  of  the  elect,  considered  as  sinners  of  the  hu- 
man family.  "  When  thou  shalt  make  his  soul  an  offering 
for  sin,  he  shall  see  his  seed,  he  shall  prolong  his  days,  and 
the  pleasure  of  the  Lord  shall  prosper  in  his  hand  ;  he  shall 
justify  many  ;"  Isa.  liii.  10, 11  ;  God  "  made  him  who  knew 
no  sin  to  be  sin  for  us,  that  we  might  be  made  the  righte- 
ousness of  God  in  him  ;"  2  Cor.  v.  21.  "  All  the  promises 
of  God  in  him  are  yea,  and  in  him  amen ;"  2  Cor.  i.  20. 
This  divine  constitution  is  "the  covenant  ordered  in  all 
things  and  sure  ;  the  covenant  of  peace,  which  shall  not  be 
removed  ;  the  everlasting  covenant"  ratified  by  the  blood  or 
sacrifice  of  Christ ;  2  Sam.  xxiii.  5  ;  Isa.  liv.  10 ;  Heb.  xiii.  20. 

V.   CONCERNING  THE  NATURE  AND  THE  OBJECT  OF  SALVATION. 

When  by  salvation  is  meant  our  deliverance  from  the  pun- 
ishment of  sin,  the  end  of  it  is  holiness  of  heart  and  life. 
When  it  denotes  the  whole  benefit  of  Christ's  mediation, 
holiness  of  heart  and  life  is  one  of  its  grand  constituent  parts. 
When  the  consummation  of  the  work  is  referred  to,  it  com- 
prises the  perfection  of  holiness,  as  well  as  the  perfection  of 
happiness.  The  absolute  necessity  of  holiness,  accordingly, 
and  its  high  place  in  the  mystery  of  redemption — as  the 
end  of  Christ's  substitution  and  obedience,  the  test  of  true 
faith,  the  necessary  consequence  and  proper  proof  of  justifi- 
cation by  faith,  the  grand  requisite  to  communion  with  God 
here  and  the  full  enjoyment  of  him  hereafter,  and  the  true 
characteristic  of  a  salvation  worthy  of  God,  are  clearly  and 
forcibly  asserted  in  our  standards.  Conf.  ch.  xiii.  xv.  xvi. 
xix.     L.  Cat.  Q,  75,  76,  94—07,  101  ;  S.  Cat.  Q.  35,  44,  87. 

Those  who  controvert  this  doctrine  have  been  styled  An- 
tinomians,  for  the  sake  of  characterising  their  opinions  rather 
than  their  practice  :  for  some  of  them  have  led  regular  lives, 
though  the  influence  of  their  opinions  has  been  fl< 
manifested  in  others.  The  name  Antinomian  is  composed  of 
two  words,  which  signify  against  the  lawy — their  principles 
and  modes  of  expression  being  opposed  to  the  law  as  a  rule  of 
life  to  believers. 

Even  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles,  the  doctrine  of  justifica- 
tion by  faith  without  the  works  of  the  law,  was  niiaumler- 
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I  and  perverted.  Paul,  after  having  clearly  established 
rine  in  the  first  part  of  the  epistle  to  the  Eton 
proceeds,  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  chapters,  to  obviate  the 
objections  to  which  it  might  be  thought  liable  by  the  friends 
of  morality,  and  to  guard  it  from  abuse  by  persons  of  an  op- 
posite description.  In  other  parts  of  hifl  writing  he  inciil- 
-  on  believers  the  necessity  of  "  being  careful  to  maintain 
<;ood  works  ;"  Tit.  iii.  8  ;  and  warns  them  against  "  abusing 
their  liberty  for  an  occasion  to  the  flesh  ;"  Gal.  v.  13  ;  Rom. 
vi.  vii.  At  a  later  period,  the  Apostles  James,  and  Peter, 
and  Jude,  found  it  necessary  to  condemn  this  abuse,  which, 
notwithstanding  these  warnings,  had  actually  taken  place, 
and  to  censure,  in  terms  of  severe  reprobation,  those  who  at- 
tempted to  turn  the  grace  of  God  into  licentiousness  ;  James 
ii.  in.  The  evil,  however,  was  not  suppressed  ;  for  at  a  still 
later  period  we  find  John  testifying  against  those  who  claim- 
ed perfection, — not,  it  appears,  as  being  really  holier  than 
others,  but  as  imagining,  either  that  they  were  brought  into 
such  a  state  by  justification,  that  their  deeds,  however  con- 
trary to  the  law,  ceased  to  be  regarded  as  sinful  even  in  their 
own  nature  and  desert,  or  that  they  were  so  protected  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  as  to  be  set  free  from  all  concern  about  their 
moral  character  and  conduct.  2  Pet.  ii. ;  Jude  4 — 21 ;  1  John 
i.  5—10  ;  ii.  3—6  ;  iii.  4—10. 

So  congenial  are  Antinomian  views  to  the  corrupt  propen- 
sities of  human  nature,  that  though  condemned  by  the  in- 
spired teachers  of  Christianity,  and  totally  foreign  to  its  dic- 
tates, they  still  continued  to  be  embraced  by  many.  And 
when,  at  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  the  apostolical  doc- 
trine of  justification  by  faith  in  the  righteousness  of  Jesus 
Christ  was  revived  in  all  its  purity,  the  perversion  of  it  was 
also  revived.  Misconceptions  of  this  doctrine,  or  an  appre- 
hension of  its  tendency  to  licentiousness,  may  have  occasioned 
much  of  that  legal  preaching  which  has  disgraced  the  Pro- 
testant name.  But  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the  honours  of 
the  law  must  never  be  sustained  at  the  expence  of  evangeli- 
cal truth,  be  it  ever  remembered,  on  the  other,  that  no  doc- 
trine can  be  regarded  as  pure  evangelical  truth,  which  is  sub- 
versive of  the  sacred  respect  due  to  the  law.  "  Do  we  make 
void  the  law  through  faith  \  God  forbid ;  yea,  wo  establish 
the  law  ;"  Rom.  iii.  31. 

A  simple  statement  of  the  terms  in  which  AntinoYnian  doc- 
trine has  been  taught,  especially  in  England,  might  be  suffi- 
cient to  evince  its  entire  contrariety  to  Scripture.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  specimen  of  clearly  oondemnahle  tenets  : — That  be- 
lievers arc  not  under  the  law  in  any  respect  ; — that  the  law 
it  not  to  be  propounded  in  the  church,  even  as  a  rule  of 
manners  ; — that  Christians  ought  not  tolooktotestsof  tin 
nuineness  of  their  faith  ; — that  the  less  we  have  to  do  with 
morality  so  much  the  bettor ; — that  the  righteousness  of  Christ 
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is  imputed  for  sanctification  ; — that  His  faith  and  obedience 
stand  for  every  thing  of  the  kind  required  at  our  hands  ; — 
that  the  sins  of  believers  cease  to  be  sins  in  God's  sight ; — 
that  having  once  believed  and  been  justified,  they  do  not 
need  to  pray  for  pardon.  Such  is  the  system  as  it  has  been 
avowed  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  many  who  have  found 
it  easy  to  draw  away  disciples  after  them.  True  Cal- 
vinists,  we  know,  regard  it  with  abhorrence.  But  there 
is  reason  to  fear,  that  where  Antinomian  sentiments  are 
neither  taught  nor  avowed,  they  have  a  practical  influ- 
ence over  many  which  is  but  little  suspected.  Of  those 
whose  privilege  it  is  to  enjoy  a  pure  dispensation  of  the 
gospel,  not  a  few,  simply  because  they  are  accustomed  to 
hear  of  the  riches  of  divine  grace,  may*  be  apt  to  trust  that 
all  is  and  shall  be  well  with  them,  whatever  be  the  tenor  of 
their  conduct.  Familiar  with  the  doctrine  that  Christ  died 
for  our  sins,  and  did  all  that  was  requisite  for  our  justifica- 
tion, they  feel  but  little  apprehension  of  danger,  even  when 
conscious  of  wilful  transgression,  or  chargeable  with  griev- 
ous falls.  They  say  they  have  faith,  but  think  not  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  shewing  it  by  their  works. — They  would  shudder, 
perhaps,  at  the  thought  that  Christ  died  to  procure  indem- 
nity for  sin,  yet  live  as  if  this  were  really  the  case.  In  re- 
flecting on  the  work  of  Christ,  they  overlook  the  work  of  the 
Spirit ;  and  even  in  their  meditations  on  the  former,  they 
dwell  on  safety  from  wrath,  without  taking  into  view  the 
great  end  for  which  that  safety  was  procured. 

After  what  has  been  stated  in  the  preceding  part  of  the 
Testimony  on  this  subject,  it  is  enough  to  say, 

1.  That  the  Scriptures  do  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  free- 
dom from  the  law  as  a  rule  of  life,  but  decidedly  inculcate  its 
continued  obligation.  The  moral  law,  being"  nothing  else 
than  the  expression  of  those  obligations  on  intelligent  beings 
which  arise  out  of  the  perfect  moral  character  of  God,  and 
their  relation  to  him, — is  obviously  unchangeable  in  essence 
and  obligations,  while  God  continues  what  he  is,  and  while 
man  continues  a  moral  agent.  And  though  from  this  law, 
as  a  prescription  of  conditiouary  obedience,  and  from  its 
cur<e  incurred  by  sin,  believers  are  delivered  through  an  in- 
terest in  Christ's  obedience  to  the  death,  yet,  as  a  rule  of  life, 
it  is  enjoined  by  the  authority  of  Christ, — enforced  by  new 
and  most  powerful  motives, — and  supported  by  powerful  con- 
siderations, not  applicable  to  it  as  embodied*  in  the  law  of 
works.  "  Ye  are  not  your  own,  for  ye  arc  bought  with  a 
price.  Your  body  is  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  I  will 
write  niv  law  in  their  hearts.  I  will  put  my  Spirit  within 
you  to  walk  in  my  statutes,  and  ye  shall  keep 
my  judgments,  and  do  them,"  &c  ;  1  Cor.  vi.  f§,  20  ;  Heb. 
viii.  o — 12  ;  Ezek.  xxxvi.  26,  27.  Believen  accordingly,  are 
"  not  without  law  to  God,  but  under  the  law  to  Christ  ;" 
1  Cor.  ix.  21. 
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2.  That  to  represent  the  sins  of  believers  as  no  longer  sins 
in  God's  light,  is  Alike  contrary  to  Scripture  and  reason.  Al- 
though the  Btate  Of  a  sinner  may  I  -  1,  the  nature  of 
sin  is  unalterable.  By  whomsoever  committed,  it  is  "  that 
abominable  thing  which  God  hates  ;"  and,  in  certain  respects, 
the  sins  of  believers  are  even  more  aggravated  than  those  of 
other  men.  Security  may  be  given  against  the  condemna- 
tory power  of  the  law  ;  but  this  very  security  implies  the 
demerit  of  sin,  which  would  otherwise  subject  to  condemna- 
tion ;  and  evidently  recognises  its  infinite  evil,  which  is  ac- 
cordingly confessed  by  believers  in  resorting  to  the  satisfac- 
tion made  by  Jesus  Christ,  pleading  it  with  God,  and  relying 
upon  it ;  1  John  i.  8,  9.  Though  safe  from  legal  condemnation, 
they  are  still  exposed  to  those  chastisements  by  which  God 
testifies  against  their  deviations  from  his  lawr,  as  sins  in  his 
sight ;  Ps.  lxxxix.  30 — 82  ;  they  are  called  to  repentance  for 
them,  as  deserving  even  utter  rejection;  Ps.  h.  3,  4,  11  ; 
Luke  xxii.  32,  61,  62  :  and  they  are  most  powerfully  influ- 
enced to  this  repentance  by  the  very  contemplation  of  that 
atonement  on  which  their  safety  depends ;  Zech.  xii.  10. 

3.  That  justification  is  never  represented  as  superseding 
the  necessity  of  prayer  for  pardon,  anymore  than  of  Christ's 
own  intercession  for  believers.  On  trie  contrary,  faith  and 
prayer  are  prescribed  as  means  of  constantly  realising  both 
the  benefit  and  the  comfort  of  a  justified  state  ;  Gal.  ii.  20. 
Eph.  iii.  17  ;  Ps.  xxxii.  1,  6. 

4.  That  perfection  of  state  or  privilege  in  Christ,  is  clearly 
distinguishable  from  perfection  of  character  and  conduct  ; 
and  the  former  by  no  means  implies  the  latter.  "  There  is 
no  condemnation  to  them  who  are  in  Christ  Jesus."  He 
hath,  "  by  one  offering,  perfected  them"  as  to  the  grounds  of 
their  peace ;  but  if  any  say  as  to  their  own  personal  charac- 
ter and  conduct,  "  We  have  no  sin,"  they  "  deceive  them- 
selves, and  the  truth  is  not  in  them  ;"  "  nay,  they  make  God 
a  liar,  and  his  wrord  is  not  in  them."  If  they  say,  "  We 
have  fellowship  with  him,"  and  under  these  or  any  other 
pretexts,  "  walk  in  darkness,"  or  live  in  sin  as  the  men  of 
the  world,  "  they  lie,  and  do  not  the  truth  ;"  1  John  i.  5 — 
10  ;  iii.  6,  9.  That  they  are  complete  in  Christ,  is  ever  re- 
presented as  binding  them  more  strongly  to  "  cleanse  them- 
selves from  all  filthiness  of  the  flesh  and  spirit,  perfecting 
holiness  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  ;"  2  Cor.  vi.  17,  18  ;  vii.  1. 

VI.    CONCERNING  THE  APPLICATION  OF  SALVATION. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture  on  this  head,  as  stated  in  our 
standards,  is  summarily,  That  the  means  appointed  for  ap- 
plying the  redemption  purchased  by  Christ,  are  suited  to 
the  rational  nature  of  man  ;  that  these  means  are  rendered 
effectual  by  the  supernatural  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  and 
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that  wherever  the  good  work  is  begun,  he  who  commenced 
it  will  infallibly  bring  it  to  perfection. — Conf.  ch.  viii.  §  8. 
x.  xvii.;  L.  Cat.  Q.  58,  59,  60,  67,  79,  80,  154;  S.  Cat.  Q.  29, 
30,  36,  88,  89. 

Adhering  to  these  principles,  we  regard  as  unscriptural  the 
following  propositions. 

1.  That  salvation  may  be  expected  without  external 
means,  or  beyond  the  sphere  of  those  means  which  God 
hath  appointed. 

To  represent  the  Word,  and  other  undeniably  appointed 
means  of  salvation,  as  unnecessary,  is  to  arraign  the  wisdom 
of  the  appointment ;  to  expect  the  benefit  without  them,  is 
to  indulge  unwarranted  confidence ;  to  pretend  to  the  benefit 
in  the  way  of  despising  or  neglecting  them,  is  mere  fana- 
ticism. It  is  where  God's  name  is  recorded  that  he  hath 
promised  to  be  present  to  bless ;  Exod.  xx.  24.  When  he  is 
"  found  of  them  that  sought  him  not,"  it  is  in  the  way  of 
granting  the  appointed  means  to  those  who  were  destitute 
of  them,  or  of  blessing  these  means  to  those  who  had  pre- 
viously possessed,  but  had  failed  to  improve  them ;  Is.  lxv.  1 ; 
Rom.  x.  13—15.    See  Part  II.  ch.  i.  §  2. 

2.  We  reject  the  doctrine,  That  external  means  are  suffi- 
cient of  themselves,  without  the  supernatural  influence  of 
the  Holy  Ghost. 

This  is  disproved  by  facts.  Under  the  ministry  of  the 
Apostles,  and  even  of  "Christ  himself,  "  some  believed,  and 
some  believed  not."  Then,  as  well  as  now,  the  same  word 
was  "a  savour  of  life"  to  one  class  of  hearers,  and  "a  savour 
of  death"  to  another,  2  Cor.  ii.  14 — 16.  The  success  of  the 
apostles  was  not  ascribed  by  them  to  the  miracles  they 
wrought,  nor  to  the  truths  they  taught,  nor  to  their  manner 
of  teaching,  however  well  adap'ted  all  these  were  to  the  end 
to  be  gained  ;  1  Cor.  iii.  6,  7.  The  application  of  redemp- 
tion is  uniformly  represented  in  Scripture  as  a  divine  work, 
and  as  in  all  its  extent  the  work  of  the  Spirit.  He  it  is  that 
convinces  of  sin,  John  xvi.  8  ;  enlightens  the  mind  in  the 
knowledge  of  Christ,  Eph.  i.  17 ;  renews  the  will,  Phil.  ii.  13 ; 
imparts  faith,  2  Cor.  iv.  13  ;  strengthens  the  believer,  Eph. 
iii.  16 ;  excites,  directs,  and  assists  him,  in  the  various 
duties  of  religion,  Rom.  viii.  26  ;  and  carries  forward  the 
sanctification  of  the  whole  man  to  perfection,  2  Cor.  iii.  18. 

3.  We  reject  the  doctrine,  That  those  who  have  believed, 
and  experienced  a  true  conversion,  may  totally  and  even 
finally  fall  from  grace. 

In  Scripture,  perseverance  is  connected  with  all  the  views 
which  are  given  of  a  gracious  state.  When  cases  seemingly 
incompatible  with  this  privilege  are  referred  to,  they  aro 
either  qualified  by  some  notice  sufficient  to  prevent  mistake, 
or  they  bear  on  the  fearful  tendency,  and,  therefore,  high 
criminality  of  certain  kinds  of  doctrine  and  conduct,  without 
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admitting  that  the  effect  has  really  taken  place.    Of  the 

latter  we  have  examples ;  Rom.  xiv.  16,  80  ;  1  Cor.  viii.  n. 
The  instances  of  most  frequent  occurrenc  •  are  those  in  which 
statement  is  qualified.    Some  hearers  <>f  the  word  "re- 
it  with  joy,    yet  "endure  but  for  a  time  ;"  but  these, 

we  are  told,  arc  such  as  "have  no  root  in  themselves,"  or  on 
whom  the  word  has  not  produced  its  proper  effect ;  Matt, 
xiii.  6,  21  ;  Mark  iv.  17.  Some  make  a  high  profession, 
and  even  advance  far  in  knowledge  and  external  reforma- 
tion, who  yet  "  return  as  the  dogto  his  vomit,  and  as  the 
sow  that  was  washed  to  her  wallowing  in  the  miro  ;"  but 
the  obvious  design  of  the  comparisons  in  this  proverb  is  for- 
cibly to  intimate,  that  their  nature  had  not  been  changed  ; 
2  Pet.  ii.  20 — 22.  Some  who  have  even  been  "  partakers  of 
the  Holy  Ghost,  and  have  tasted  the  good  word  of  God,  and 
the  powers  of  the  world  to  come,"  may  "  fall  away,  so  as 
never  to  be  renewed  to  repentance  ;"  but  their  attainment?, 
however  great,  are  distinguished  from  "  better  things,"  cha- 
racteristic of  true  Christians,  as  "  the  things  which  accom- 
pany salvation  ;"  Heb.  vi.  4—9.  When  our  Saviour  speaks 
of  methods  intended  or  calculated,  "  if  it  were  possible,"  to 
seduce,  or  deceive  "  even  the  elect,"  the  words  "  if  it  were 
pos.siblc,"  and  the  emphatic  phrase  "  even  the  elect,"  clearly 
intimate,  that  the  attempt,  tnough  made,  and  though  suffi- 
ciently crafty  or  powerful  to  require  the  utmost  vigilance  to 
avoid  it,  and*  the  most  determined  resolution  to  resist  it,  can 
never  succeed  with  the  chosen  ;  and  the  passage  so  guarded- 
ly expressed,  both  in  Mat.  xxiv.  24.  and  Mark  xiii.  22,  in- 
stead of  militating  against  the  doctrine  of  perseverance, 
strongly  confirms  it. 

What  has  already  been  proved  on  the  subject  of  election, 
necessarily  implies  the  perseverance  of  the  saints.  Those 
whom  the  Father  hath  given  to  Christ,  can  never  "be 
plucked  out  of  his  hand  ;"  they  shall  "  come  to  him,"  and 
coming  to  him,  they  "  shall  never  perish  ;"  John  iii.  15  ; 
vi.  37 — 40;  x.  28,  20.  But  the  doctrine  is  distinctly  asserted 
in  relation  to  both  the  justified  state  and  the  moral  condition 
of  genuine  converts. — As  for  their  Hate  before  God,  "  He 
that  heareth  my  word,  and  believeth  on  him  that  sent  me, 
hath  everlasting  life,  and  shall  not  come  into  condemnation, 
but  is  passed  from  death  unto  life;"  John  v.  24.  The 
Scriptures,  however,  do  not  restrict  the  idea  of  perseverance 
to  the  state  of  the  believer,  but  extend  it  also  to  his  moral 
condition  and  deportment.  It  comprises  not  the  perpetuity 
My  only,  but  continuance  and  progress  in  the  love  and 
practice  of  holiness.  "  Whosoever  is  born  of  God  cannot 
sin,"  after  the  manner  of  the  unconverted,  for  the  naturo  he 
has  received  is  divine  and  imperishable;  "whosoever  abideth 
in  Christ  sinneth  not,"  as  do  the  children  of  the  devil  ; 
1  John  iii.  G — 10.    "  The  righteous  shall  hold  on  his  way,  and 
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he  that  hath  clean  hands  shall  wax  stronger  and  stronger  ;" 
Job  xvii.  9.  "  The  path  of  the  just  is  as  the  shining  light, 
that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day  ;"  Prov. 
iv.  18. — In  both  views,  perseverance  is  connected  with  the 
diligent  use  of  means,  and  represented  as  at  once  a  privilege 
and  a  duty.  "We  are  kept  by  the  power  of  God  unto  salva- 
tion," but  it  is  "through  faith  ;"  1  Pet.  i.  5. 

VII.   CONCERNING  THE  EXTENT  OF  SALVATION. 

The  doctrine  of  Scripture,  on  this  subject,  as  stated  in  oinr 
standards,  is, — that  all  the  individuals  of  the  human  race 
will  not  be  finally  saved, — that  the  wicked  shall  be  consigned 
to  everlasting  punishment  in  hell, — and  that  those  only  who 
are  sanctified  in  time,  being  the  elect  of  God,  for  whom 
Christ  died,  shall  be  rendered  eternally  happy  in  heaven. 
Conf.  ch.  viii.  §  5  ;  ch.  xxxii.  xxxiii.  L.  Cat.  Q.  30,  31,  60, 
61,  89,  90  ;  S.  Cat.  Q.  19,  20,  37,  38.  This  doctrine  is  oppos- 
ed in  various  forms. 

1.  The  widest  departure  from  the  truth  is  the  opinion 
that  the  whole  human  race  shall,  either  at  the  last  day,  of 
after  a  period  of  suffering  in  hell,  be  admitted  to  the  benefit 
of  Christ's  sacrifice,  and  thus  be  eventually  saved. 

In  a  few  passages,  universal  terms  are  used  in  speaking  of 
the  death  of  Christ.  No  exposition  of  these,  however,  can  be 
just  or  tenable,  which  makes  them  contradict  what  is  else- 
where plainly  and  frequently  asserted.  But  it  i3  scarcely 
possible  to  conceive  how  the  Scripture-accounts  of  the  last  day, 
and  of  the  future  misery  of  the  wicked,  can  be  more  flatly  con- 
tradicted, than  by  the  opinion  that  all  men  shall  eventually 
be  saved.  "  The  Lord  Jesus  shall  be  revealed  from  heaven 
with  his  mighty  angels  in  flaming  fire,  taking  vengeance  on 
them  that  know  not  God,  and  that  obey  not  the  Gospel  of 
our  Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  then  shall  separate  between 
"  the  sheep  and  the  goats  ;"  and  the  wicked  "  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment ;"  Mat.  xxv.  31 — 46;  2  Thess. 
i.  7 — 9.  All  the  views  given  us  of  future  misery  represent  it 
as  irremediable  and  everlasting.  The  terms  in  which  their 
sentence  shall  be  pronounced,  place  the  lost  of  mankind  in 
the  same  condition  with  fallen  angels,  for  whom  there  is  no 
purpose  of  mercy,  and  whose  doom  is  in  the  very  sentence 
recognised  as  irrevocable.  To  those  who  are  on  his*  left  hand, 
the  Judge  shall  say,  "  Depart  from  me,  ye  cursed,  into  ever- 
lasting fire,  prepared  for  the  devil  and  his  angels."  In  stating 
tlio  issues  of  the  judgment,  it  is  said,  "  These  shall  go  away 
into  everlasting  punishment,  but  the  righteous  into  life  eter- 
nal" As  in  the  original  language  of  the  New  Testament, 
the  same  word  is  used  in  both  cases,  if  it  affirm  the  eternity 
of  the  happiness  of  heaven,  which  lias  never  been  questioned, 
it  as  truly  affirms  the  eternity  of  the  miseries  of  hell.  On 
this  important  subject,  however,  our  decision  is  not  suspended 
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mi  the  meaning  of  a  single  term,  clear  and  convincing  as  it* 
application  in  the  account  of  the  judgment  must  he  to  <  ■ 
unprejudiced  mind.  In  all  eases  the  word  u everlasting " 
signifies  duration,  co-extensive  with  the  constitution  under 
which  the  subject  is  placed.  Granting  that,  on  this  very 
ground,  it  may  sometimes  denote  onlv  a  long  period,  there 
are  many  assertions  in  Scripture  sufficient  to  determine,  be- 
yond all  dispute,  among  reasonable  men,  the  sense  in  which 
it  is  applied  to  future  punishment.  The  eternity  of  the  joys 
of  heaven  is  not  so  often  asserted  as  that  of  the  miseries  of 
hell.  There  is  no  repugnance  to  the  one  idea, — it  needed  not 
strong  asseveration  ;  the  Spirit  combats  our  aversion  to  the 
truth  of  the  other,  by  repeated  declarations  and  varied  phra- 
seology. Of  those  who  are  subjected  to  the  second  death,  it 
is  repeatedly  and  solemnly  affirmed,  that  "their  worm  dieth 
not,  and  their  fire  is  not  quenched  ;"  Mark  ix.  43 — 48.  The 
phrase  "for  ever  and  ever,"  which  undeniably  signifies  pro- 
per eternity,  is  applied  to  their  sufferings  ;  Rev.  xx.  10.  The 
wicked,  we  are  told,  "shall  be  punished  with  everlasting 
destruction  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord  ;"  2  Thess.  i.  9  ; 
— where,  besides  the  epithet "  everlasting,"  the  term  rendered 
destruction  signifies  ruin  which  cannot  be  repaired.  Again, 
"  the  day  of  judgment"  is  the  day  of  "the  perdition  of  un- 
godly men  ;"  2  Pet.  iii.  7  ; — perdition  also  denoting  utter  and 
irremediable  loss.  And  of  the  son  of  perdition  it  is  said,  "  it 
had  been  good  for  that  man  if  he  had  not  been  born  ;" — an 
idea  altogether  incompatible  with  admission  to  eternal  hap- 
piness, at  any  period,  however  remote  ;  Matt.  xxvi.  24. 

2.  It  is  also  a  deviation  from  the  truth  to  hold,  that  al- 
though all  men  shall  not  be  saved,  yet  Christ,  according  to 
the  purpose  of  God  and  his  own  intention,  died  for  all  men, 
actually  expiating  the  guilt  even  of  those  who  eventually 
perish. 

This  notion,  under  the  pretext  of  honouring  Christ's  death, 
really  disparages  him  and  God's  decrees  also,  while  it  repre- 
Chnst  as  dying  for  many  in  vain,  and  the  purpose  of 
God  as  capable  of  being  frustrated  by  men.  As  for  God,  he 
hath  predetermined  whatsoever  comes  to  pass,  and  "  his 
counsel  shall  stand."  If  only  a  certain  number  shall  be  ac- 
tually saved,  only  that  certain  number  were  predetermined 
to  be*  saved;  for  who  can  change  or  modify  the  counsel  of 
Jehovah?  Then,  the  intention  of  Christ,  or  his  views  in 
dying,  entirely  accorded  with  the  purpose  of  God.  The  High 
PrieS  interceded  just  for  those  for  whom  the  sacrifice 
offered.  When,  therefore,  Christ  says,  "  I  pray  not  for  the 
world,"  his  intention  in  dying  is  limited  to  the  elect  not  onlv 
by  the  context,  which  refers  to  the  effect  of  his  finished  work 
in  giving  eternal  life  to  those  who  were  given  him,  but  by 
the  nature  of  the  office  according  to  which  he  prayed;  for 
intercession  was  founded  upon,  and  regulated  by,  atonement. 
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With  regard  to  individuals,  the  intention  of  Christ  in  dying 
is  restricted  to  the  actual  effect,  "  The  Son  of  man  came  to 
give  his  life  a  ransom  for  many  ;"  Matt.  xx.  28.  The  ordi- 
nance expressly  appointed  in  honour  of  his  death  exhibits 
his  blood  as  shed  only  "  for  many,  for  the  remission  of  sins  ;" 
Matt,  xx vi.  28.  Those  whose  redemption  he  had  in  view 
were  "  his  sheep,"  those  whom  the  Father  had  given  him  ; 
John  x.  15,  16. 

3.  The  third,  and  apparently  the  least  erroneous  form  of 
holding  the  doctrine  oi  universal  redemption,  but  still  not  ac- 
curate in  its  terms,  and,  as  usually  explained,  inconsistent 
with  Scripture,  is,  "  That  Christ  by  his  death  placed  all  men 
in  a  salvable  state." 

The  question  here  is,  what  is  meant  by  a  salvable  state  ? 
In  one  sense,  all  men  were  in  such  a  state  ;  that  is,  it  was  pos- 
sible for  them  to  be  saved,  not  without  an  atonement,  but  in 
the  way  of  its  being  appointed  for  them.  The  salvation  of 
even  fallen  angels  was  thus  possible,  before  God  passed  the 
sentence  of  hopeless  perdition  upon  them  ;  for  his  love  might 
have  fixed  upon  them,  and  he  might  have  determined  to 
glorify  his  mercy  by  admitting  and  providing  a  surety  for 
them.  On  us  he  passed  no  sentence  of  hopeless  perdition — 
for  us  he  appointed  salvation  ;  but  it  was  not  the  death  of 
Christ  that  procured  this  love,  or  directed  it  to  fix  upon  us  ; 
for  the  appointment  of  his  death  was  a  fruit  of  the  love  of 
God,  and  only  the  means  of  carrying  its  purposes  into  full 
execution  ;  1  John  iv.  10.  The  death  of  Christ  was  not  in- 
tended to  render  God  placable,  but  actually  to  appease  him  ; 
for,  by  the  very  purpose  of  salvation,  God  shewed  himself 
placable,  that  is,  capable  of  being  appeased. 

If  by  placing  us  in  a  salvable  state,  were  meant  that  the 
anger  of  God  is  appeased  by  a  true  and  complete  satisfaction 
to  justice,  so  that  without  reference  to  decrees  which  regu- 
late intention  and  determine  the  effect,  salvation  is  open  to 
all  men,  then  doubtless  it  is  true,  that,  so  far  as  the  requisi- 
tions of  law  and  justice  are  concerned,  all  obstructions  are 
removed,  and  every  one  may  be  called  as  welcome  and  war- 
ranted to  claim  salvation  on  the  ground  of  Christ's  finished 
work  ;  John  vi.  49 — 51  ;  Rev.  xxii.  17.  But  those  who 
speak  of  our  being  placed  in  a  salvable  state,  usually  mean 
that  Christ's  death  hath  rendered  God  placable  by  us,  or 
hold  that  he  so  satisfied  divine  justice  for  the  sins  of  all 
men,  as  to  render  it  consistent  with  the  honour  of  the  Deity, 
to  propose  lower  terms  of  salvation  than  would  have  been 
otherwise  requisite ;  and  that  to  gospel-hearers  these  terms 
are  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience. 

We  admit  that  faith,  repentance,  and  sincere  obedience, 
are  of  great  importance,  as  commanded,  and  of  indispensable 
necessity  in  salvation  ;  but  the  error  to  which  we  refer  is  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  law  of  works  in  a  new  form, — Btill 
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proposing  form?  now  impracticable  to  man,— thus  matins 
void  even  the  alleged  design  of  our  Saviour-  death,  and 

directly  opposing  that  which,  in  Script  in  red  to  he- 

its  true  design,  which  was  to  bring  in  that  everlasting  right- 
eousness which  is  the  only  m  condition  of  >alva- 
tion  ;  for,  "if  righteousness  come  by  the  law,  then  Chrii 
dead  in  vain  ;"  Gal.  ii. 21.  "Christ  is  the  end  of  the  law 
for  righteousness  to  every  one  that  believeth  ;"  Bom.  x.  4. 
"  Is  the  law,  then,  against  the  promises  of  God?  God  for- 
bid ;  for  if  there  had  been  a  law  which  could  have  given 
life,  verily  righteousness  should  have  been  by  the  law;" 
Gal.  iii.  2*1. 

When  universal  terms  are  used  in  speaking  of  the  death 
of  Christ,  their  meaning  is  usually  determined  by  the  con- 
text, which  contrasts  his  sacrifice  with  the  sacrifices  of  the 
Jewish  dispensation,  or  refers  them  not  to  all  individuals, 
but  to  all  classes  and  descriptions  of  men,  John  i.  29  ;  or  to 
the  whole  of  a  particular  class,  Isa.  liii.  6  ;  Hob.  ii.  0.  Such 
terms  express  the  relation  of  the  death  of  Christ  to  the  hu- 
man race  as  distinguished  from  angels,  and  to  the  common 
character  of  men  as  sinful  and  fallen  beings  ;  John  iii.  14 — 
10.  This  character  is  universal,  and  therefore  the  death  of 
Christ  as  a  sacrifice  for  sins  is  suitable  to  all  men.  It  is  not 
more  suitable  to  the  elect  than  to  others,  for  it  was  not 
their  being  "elect,"  but  their  being  sinners,  "children  of 
wrath  even  as  others,"  that  rendered  such  a  sacrifice  neces- 
sary ;  and  it  is  not  their  being  elect,  which  they  cannot 
know  before  having  an  interest  in  Christ,  but  their  being 
sinners,  that  warrants  them  to  claim  the  benefit  of  his 
death  ;  Matt,  xviii.  11  ;  Luke  xix.  10.  Universal  terms 
declare  the  sufficiency  of  his  death,  as  adequate  in  in- 
trinsic value  to  the  salvation  of  all  men,  and,  therefore,  a 
proper  basis  for  the  universal  call  of  the  Gospel.  In  refer- 
ence to  the  actual  effect  of  his  death,  such  terms  declare  that 
there  i^  no  distinction  of  nations,  ranks,  or  moral  character, 
— that  Gentiles  as  well  as  Jews, — kings,  and  those  in  autho- 
rity, as  well  as  subjects, — the  chief  of  sinners  as  well  as  the 
more  temperate  and  moral,  shall  be  saved  by  it, — a  vast 
multitude  out  of  everv  kindred,  nation,  people,  and  language  ; 
1  John  ii.  2;  Rom.  iii.  9,  23,  29,  30;  xi.  12;  1  Tim.  ii.  1 — C  ; 
Rev.  vii.  9. 

VIII.   CONCERNING  THE  MEANS  OF  SALVATION. 

Adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  our  standards  on  this  head, 
( Jonf.  ch.  xxi.  Larger  aw!  I  tms,  on  the 

/able  of  the  Moral  Law,  and  on  the  Word,  Sacra- 
ments, and  Prayer, — we  reject, 

Fir*ty  All  additions  to  the  number  .of  divine  institutions, 

from  the  appointed  manner  of  observing 

God's  prerogative  to  determine  the  forms  and 
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manner  in  which  he  shall  be  worshipped.  And  as  these  en- 
tirely depend  on  his  will,  to  disclose  them  was  one  special 
purpose  for  which  revelation  was  given  to  man.  Whatso- 
ever, therefore,  is  not  of  faith,  as  to  divine  appointment  or 
sanction,  is  sin  ;  Rom  xiv.  5,  23.  And  our  faith  must  stand 
"  not  in  the  wisdom  of  men,  but  in  the  power  of  God  ;" 
1  Cor.  ii.  5.  Our  Saviour  severely  reprehended  the  Phari- 
sees, for  teaching  the  commandments  of  men,  as  doctrines  in 
reference  to  matters  of  worship  ;  Mark  vii.  7.  If  the  Apostles 
would  not  permit  the  observance  of  certain  things  which  had 
once  been  divinely  appointed,  and  which  they  allowed  were 
in  faet  indifferent,  such  as  the  distinction  of  meats,  to  be  im- 
posed on  Christians,  and  only  tolerated  a  regard  to  these 
things  till  further  light  shoul'd  be  acquired,  who  shall  be 
guiltless  in  daring  to  add  to  the  appointed  system  of  worship, 
matters  purely  of  human  invention  %  Paul  decidedly  con- 
demns will-worship,  or  such  kinds  and  forms  of  devotion  as 
are  devised  by  man  ;  Col.  ii.  18—23.  Those  things,  relative 
to  times,  frequency,  and  order,  which  are  not  determined  by 
any  positive  law,  must  be  regulated  by  the  general  principles 
of  Scripture,  applied  in  the  exercise  of  Christian  prudence. 

Secondly,  We  reject  the  opinion,  that  it  is  of  no  consequence, 
or  but  of  small  moment,  in  what  extent,  or  in  what  state  of 
purity,  divine  ordinances  are  dispensed.  This  sentiment  may 
not  be  avowed  in  so  many  words,  but  it  lies  at  the  basis  of  ail 
unfaithfulness  to  the  cause  of  pure  and  undenled  religion ;  and 
it  is  acted  upon  in  a  variety  of  ways.  A  more  dangerous 
principle  can  hardly  be  supposed,  whether  we  think  of  the 
glory  of  God,  or  the  salvation  of  man.  The  second  com- 
mandment of  the  moral  law,  requires  "  the  receiving,  observ- 
ing, and  keeping  pure  and  entire,  all  such  religious  worship 
and  ordinances  as  God  hath  appointed  in  his  word." 
commandment  is  obligatory  not  only  on  the  office-bearers  of 
the  Church,  but  on  all  its  members  :  and  it  is  their  interest, 
a.s  well  as  their  duty,  zealously  to  observe  it.  Only  in  as  far 
as  the  divine  model  is  adhered  to,  can  we  expect  the  forms 
of  religion  to  be  blessed  or  honoured  with  divine  counte- 
nance ;  Mat.  xxviii.  20. 

The  multiplicity  of  errors  and  corruptions  in  reference  to 
this  department  of  revealed  religion,  requires  a  more. minute 
specification. 

1.   With  regard  to  Prayer, 

We  condemn, — The  offering  of  prayers  to  angels,  or  de- 
1  Baints,  or  any  object  devoid  of"  the  attributes  of  divi- 
nity, -  impiety,  contrary  to  the  first  precept  of  the 
law,  and  incapable  of  being  excused  on  any  pretext  whj 

.  inasmuch  as  God  will  nol  another  ; 

and  the  presentation  <  f  prayers,  or  performance  of  any  sup- 
plicatory services  in  behalf'of  the  dead,  whoso  State  18,  ac- 
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cording  to  Scripture,  finally  determined  ;  and  wc  disapprove 
of  tlie  conduct  of  those  adult  persons,  who  restrid  themselves 

to  Bel  forms  of  prayer,  whether  these  be  read  or  repeated. 
As  Scripture  doxologies,  and  the  divinely  approved  petitions 

ints,  may  be  warrantably  adopted  in  our  devotional  ex- 
erefees  both  public  and  personal,  so  may  the  Lord's  prayer 
be  Bfled  by  it>elf,  or  in  connection  with  other  supplications. 
But  that  our  Lord  did  not  mean  to  prescribe  it  as  a  standing 
form  of  prayer,  or  propose  it  as  a  warrant  for  such  forms  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  appears  from  the  introductory  sen- 
tence, "  After  this  manner  pray  ye," — from  his  changing  the 
phraseology,  and  omitting  the  conclusion  in  its  second  enun- 
ciation,— and  especially  from  the  known  facts,  that  in  the 
many  recorded  prayers  of  the  Apostles,  we  have  no  instance 
of  its  being  used  by  them,  and  that  the  primitive  Christians 
did  not  restrict  themselves  to  it,  or  to  anv  other  forms  what- 
ever. No  prescribed  forms  can  possibly  answer  all  the 
changes  which  may  occur  in  the  circumstances  of  individuals 
and  families,  as  well  as  of  churches  and  nations  ;  yet,  "  in 
every  thing,"  we  are  commanded,  "  by  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion* to  let  our  requests  be  made  known  unto  God  ;"  Phil. 
iv.  6. 

2.   With  regard  to  Praise. 

We  admit  that  other  parts  of  Scripture  may  be  used  in 
praise,  but  we  reject  the  principle  that  the  Book  of  Psalms  is 
not  suited  to  the  Christian  dispensation.  We  have  not  the 
most  remote  hint  in  Scripture  that  the  Psalms  were  not  in- 
tended for  permanent  use,  which  we  certainly  might  have 
expected,  had  they  been  solely  adapted  to  the  Jewish  eco- 
nomy. Their  structure,  the  vast  range  of  their  subjects, 
their  sublimity  and  pathos,  their  diversified  bearings  on 
matters  of  common  experience,  with  their  clear  and  de- 
cided reference  to  the  person,  sufferings,  and  reign  of  Mes- 
siah, render  them  suitable  to  the  Church  in  every  age.  To 
t  that  they  are  not  fit  to  be  sung  in  Christian  assem- 
blies, on  account  of  their  peculiar  phraseology,  is  to  condemn 
the  very  language  of  the  New  Testament,  which  borrows  its 
most  expressive  terms  from  the  typical  system.  To  allege 
that,  in  any  instance,  they  breathe  a  spirit  inconsistent  with 
the  Gospel*  is  to  represent  the  Holy  Ghost  as  at  variance 
with  himself.  The  law  of  love  was  as  truly  enjoined  with 
regard  to  enemies,  under  the  old  as  under  the  new  dispensa- 
tion ;  Exod.  xxiii.  4,  5  ;  Lev.  xix.  17,  18  ;  Deut.  xxiii.  7  ; 
Prov.  xxiv.  17,  18  ;  xxv.  21,  22  ;  &c.  While,  therefore,  we 
admit  the  inspiration  of  the  Psalms,  we  cannot  consistently 
impute  to  them  any  thing  contrary  to  this  law.  None  of  the 
Psalms  ought  ever  to  be  applied  to  private  feuds  or  personal 
quarrels.  Those  which  have  been  ignorantly  supposed  to 
breathe  a  spirit  of  revenge,  are  either  predictions  by  the  Mes- 
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siah,  as  the  great  Prophet — or  his  judicial  denunciations  as 
Zion's  King  on  his  implacable  enemies — or  the  expression  of 
the  acquiescence  of  his  people  in  his  judgments — which  none 
can  celebrate  in  worship,  without  deeply  solemnising  and 
salutary  impressions.  Even  in  the  New  Testament,  similar 
sentiments  and  phraseology  frequently  occur ;  Mat.  xxiiL  ; 
Acts  i.  20;  Rom.  xi.  9,  10;  Rev.  xi.  17—19;  xiv.  7;  xv. 
3,  4  ;  xviii.  20.  Benevolence  may  deplore  the  necessity  of 
judgments,  but  it  will  rejoice  in  their  ultimate  design  and 
effect,  as  directed  under  the  administration  of  Messiah,  to  the 
subversion  of  all  the  systems  which  are  hostile  to  the  best 
interests  of  mankind.  * 

3.   With  regard  to  Preaching, 

The  ministry  of  the  Gospel  being  a  trust  from  Jesus 
Christ  our  Lord,  we  disapprove  the  conduct  of  those  who 
assume  its  functions  without  a  regular  call ;  and  the  princi- 
ple, that  if  any  have  gifts,  themselves  or  ordinary  church 
members  being  judges,  their  call  is  clear  and  sufficient. 

We  condemn  also  the  opinion,  that  the  ordinance  of 
preaching,  and  the  functions  of  a  gospel  minister,  have  no 
special  authority  beyond  that  which  belongs  to  the  mere 
force  of  truth.  On  this  supposition  it  would  be  of  small  mo- 
ment who  preached,  whether  he  were  a  person  regularly 
commissioned  or  not ;  nay,  it  would  be  of  no  consequence, 
whether  the  people  attended  the  ordinance  of  preaching,  or 
occupied  themselves  in  reading  sermons  aUiome.  Popish 
priests,  who  require  implicit  faith,  and  lord^it  over  the  con- 
sciences of  their  hearers,  have  acquired  a  dangerous  influence, 
wholly  unwarranted  by  Scripture,  and  contrary  to  its  dic- 
tates ;  2  Cor.  i.  24  ;  1  Pet.  v.  2,  3.  But  in  laudably  resist- 
ing this  species  of  imposition,  many  Protestants  have  gone  to 
an  opposite  extreme,  and,  by  limiting  the  authority  of 
preaching  to  the  mere  force  of  truth,  have  virtually  denuded 
the  ministerial  office  of  its  legitimate  claims  to  respect.  It 
is  readily  granted  that  no  office  can  sanction  or  give  autho- 
rity to  error, — that  nothing  can  or  ought  to  have  force  with 
the  mind  and  conscience  but  truth.  Every  Christian,  there- 
fore, must  examine  what  he  hears,  according  to  the  already 
established  right  of  private  judgment.*  It  is  the  primary 
duty  of  a  child  to  submit  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  law 
of  God,  but  he  is  bound,  by  that  very  law,  to  respect  the 
authority  of  his  parent  under  God.  In  like  manner,  when  the 
truth  is  preached,  it  comes  with  all  the  authority  which  be- 
longs to  itself  as  divine,  and  with  the  authority  also  which 
belongs  to  the  instituted  ordinance  of  preaching.  Beside* 
the  many  advantages  which  arise  from  stated  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures,  from  living  address,  and  from  the  diversified 

'  See  Part  II.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  vii. 
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exercise  of  gifts, — all  of  which  have  been  wisely  secured  by 
Great  Bead  of  the  Church  in  the  appointment  of  tins 
ordinance, — the  vwry  proposal  of  the  truth  iu  God's  name, 
by  ■  (Urine  ordinance,  and  in  the  discharge  of  a  divinely 
instituted  office,  lays  the  hearers  under  additional  obliga- 
tions to  receive  and  improve  it,  implying  aggravation  of 
guilt  in  those  by  whom  it  is  disregarded.  "  Remember  them 
who  have  the  rule  over  you,  who  have  spoken  unto  you  the 
word  of  God.  Obey  them  who  have  the  rule  over  you,  and 
submit  yourselves,  for  they  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they 
that  must  give  account ;"  Heb.  xiii.  7,  17.  "  Let  a  man  so 
account  of  us,  as  of  the  ministers  of  Christ,  and  stewards  of 
the  mysteries  of  God;"  1  Cor.  iv.  1 ;  2  Cor.  ii.  15 — 17; 
iv.  1,  2  ;  v.  1&— 20. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  Sacraments. 

We  reject  the  following  tenets  : 

1.  "  That  there  are  more  Sacraments  than  Baptism  and 
the  Lord's  Supper."  The  five  which  are  added  to  these  by 
Papists,  we  regard,  in  common  with  all  other  Protestants,  aa 
mere  human  inventions,  not  only  unauthorised  in  Scripture, 
but  inconsistent  with  its  dictates*,  and  with  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  dispensation. 

2.  We  reject  the  opinion,  "  That  Baptism  and  the  Lord's 
Supper  were  but  elementary  institutions,  suited  to  an  infant 
state  of  the  Church,  and  not  designed  for  perpetuity."  This 
is  one  of  the  n^uliarities  by  which  the  Society  of  Friends, 
commonly  calrH  Quakers,  is  distinguished.*  Our  Lord, 
in  his  commission  to  the  Apostles,  enjoined  the  administra- 
tion of  baptism  throughout  all  ages  to  the  end  of  time  ; 
Mat.  xxviii.  19,  20.  That  the  Apostles  understood  baptism 
with  water  to  be  meant,  is  evident  from  their  continuing 
the  practice  after  the  coming  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  Acts  ii. 
38 — 41  ;  viii.  36 — 38  ;  x.  47.  It  is  referred  to  as  an  ordi- 
nance of  common  observance  in  the  church,  and  never  to  l>e 
laid  aside  ;  Rom.  vi. ;  Col.  ii.  11,  12.  Not  less  clear  is 
intended  permanency  of  the  Lord's  Supper :  "  Do  this  in  re- 
membrance  of  me."  It  is  to  be  kept  not  only  as  the  me- 
morial of  his  past  oblation,  but  in  remembrance  of  him  bo 
long  aa  we  are  absent  from  him  in  the  body.     In  eating  that 

I,  and  drinking  that  cup,  the  member-  of  the  church 
must  shew  his  death — till  he  come  ;  1  Cor.  xi.  20. 

3.  We  reject  the  doctrine,  "That  the  Sacraments  are  es- 
sential to  salvation."  This  is  the  opposite  extreme,  calcu- 
lated to  produce  superstitious  observance,  and  unworthy  ad- 
ministration. They  ought  to  be  honoured  in  their  place, 
but  conscience  ought  not  to  be  perplexed,  when  circum- 
stances in  Providence  render  the  enjoyment  of  them,  ;;. 

*   Summary  of  the  History,  Doctrine,  and  Discipline  of  (he  friends. 
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ably  to  the  prescribed  order,  impracticable.  Those  persons 
greatly  mistake  who  hurry  on  the  baptism  of  children,  when 
Kick  or  dving,  under  the  apprehension  that  they  cannot  be 
Bayed  unless  baptized.  Similar  notions  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
precluding  due  attention  to  the  character  of  the  receiver, 
and  the  proper  mode  of  celebration,  fall  under  the  same 
reprehension. 

4.  We  reject  the  opinion,  "  That  the  Sacraments  operate 
as  charms,  or  have  an  efficacy  in  themselves  to  take  away 
sin,  and  to  insure  salvation."  These  two  ideas  are  intimate- 
ly connected.  The  first,  there  is  reason  to  fear,  is  but  too 
common.  What  else  can  induce  many,  who  are  grossly 
ignorant,  or  habitually  careless  about  religion,  perhaps  licen- 
tious in  their  manners,  to  seek  anxiously  the  privileges  of 
church  members  in  regard  to  these  institutions?  The  se- 
cond is  sanctioned  by  the  system  of  Popery,  and,  we  are 
sony  to  say,  countenanced  by  certain  expressions  also  in  the 
standard  books  of  the  Church  of  England.  Baptism  is  there 
said  to  christen  or  christianise,  as  if  the  subject  of  baptism 
had  been  previously  in  a  state  of  heathenism ; — is  termed 
"  the  remission  of  sins,"  and  represented  as  effecting  regene- 
ration, or  actually  imparting  the  Holy  Ghost.  These  are 
sentiments,  which,  considering  the  numbers  who  in  one  form 
or  another  disown  their  baptism,  are  inconsistent  with  the 
perseverance  of  the  saints.  Cornelius  and  other  Gentiles 
were  in  a  state  of  grace  before  their  baptism,  while  Simon 
Magus  and  others  proved  that  they  were  still  unconverted 
after  their  reception  of  that  ordinance.       # 

To  teach  "that  original  sin  is  removed  by  baptism,  and  that 
those  who  die  in  infancy,  if  they  be  baptised,  are  infallibly 
saved,"  is  to  ascribe  to  the  sign  a  virtue  which  the  word  of  God 
ascribes  neither  to  this  nor  to  any  other  external  institution. 
Baptism  ought  to  be  regarded  as  declarative  of  connection  with 
the  visible  church  ;  and  in  reference  to  the  church  invisible, 
as  a  sign  of  that  blessed  change  of  state  and  of  nature,  which 
may  be  either  prior  or  posterior  to  the  administration  of  the 
ordinance  ;  but  which,  though  it  were  even  contemporaneous, 
is  still  distinct  from  the  sign.  Similar  views  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per must  occasion  many  unhallowed  applications  and  admis- 
sions, with  much  consequent  profanation  of  the  ordinance, 
liiere  are  many  who  seem  to  regard  the  observance  of  it  as 
settling  their  accounts  with  the  Judge  of  all  fur  the  past,  if  not 
as  the  purchase  of  an  indulgence  also  for  the  future. 

The  private  administration  of  baptism,  now  so  prevalent, 
seems  to  have  derived  its  origin  from  one  or  other  01  these  un- 
scriptural  principles, — the  absolute  necessity  of  the  ordinance 
for  salvation,  or  its  infallible  connection  with  the  thing 
signified.  The  practice  was  condemned  and  opposed  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  her  purest  times.  It  furnishes  an 
opportunity  to  unfaithful  ministers,  of  admitting  persons  to 
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present  their  children  for  baptism,  who  habitual! 
public  ordinances,  or  whose  character  is  such,  that  the  admi- 
nistrators would  be  ashamed  tu  admit  them  publicly.  One 
Special  design  of  the  ordinance  is  to  acknowledge  the  baptized 
as  church  members ;  and,  therefore,  the  church  has  a  right 
to  know  who  are  thus  recognised,  what  claims  they  have  by 
their  parentage  to  such  an  acknowledgment,  and  what  pli 
is  given  for  their  religious  education.  Nor  ought  we  to  for- 
get, filat  the  public  dispensation  of  this  sacrament  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  useful  in  various  respects,  to  others  besides  those 
more  immediately  interested. 

5.  We  reject  the  doctrine,  "  That  the  virtue  of  the  Sacra- 
ments depends  on  those  who  administer  them."  Even  when 
Paul  planted  and  Apollos  watered,  it  was  God  who  gave  the 
increase  :  "  So  then,"  in  reference  to  the  efficacy  of  ordi- 
nances, "  neither  is  he  that  planteth  any  thing,  neither  he 
that  watereth,  but  God  who  giveth  the  increase  ;"  1  Cor. 
iii.  6,  7.  Men  may  baptize  with  water,  but  it  is  the  sole 
prerogative  of  Christ  to  "  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost ;'* 
Mat.  iii.  11.  On  his  blessing,  and  the  working  of  the  Spirit 
in  those  who  rightly  receive  them,  the  efficacy  of  both  Sacra- 
ments entirely  depends  ;  1  Cor.  xii.  13. 

6.  We  reject  the  principle,  "  That,  in  ordinary  cases,  the 
Sacraments  may  be  dispensed  to  those  who  are  not  in  fellow- 
ship with  the  Church,  or  who  do  not  acknowledge  them- 
selves subject  to  her  discipline."  This  principle  seems  to  be 
avowed,  when  mere  residence  in  a  district,  or  the  circum- 
stance of  havinfhaken  a  seat  in  a  place  of  worship,  is  con- 
sidered as  entitling  a  person  to  one  or  both  of  the  Sacra- 
ments. In  the  primitive  age  an  explicit  profession  of  faith 
was  required  ;  Acts  ii.  41,  42  ;  viii.  12,  13,  37  ;  together 
with  a  blameless  character,  2  Thess.  iii.  14  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  5  ; 
both  implying  subjection  to  the  superintendence  of  those 
whose  province  it  is  officially  to  ascertain  such  matters, 
1  Cor.  v.  4—8  ;  Heb.  xiii.  17. 

With  regard  to  Baptism. 

We  reject  the  two  following  positions  : 

1.  "That  the  infants  of  those  who  are  members  of  the 
Church  are,  on  account  of  their  infancy,  not  proper  subjects 
of  the  ordinance."  This  is  one  of  the"  discriminative  tenets. 
of  those  who  were  formerly  styled  Anabaptists,  who  latterlv 
have  assumed  the  name  "of  "Baptists,  but  who  are  with 
greater  propriety  denominated  Antipsedobaptists,  that  is, 
opponents  of  infant  baptism.  The  claim  of  infants  rests  on 
the  following  grounds:  IsL  The  children  of  church-members 
are  recognised  as  ecclesiastically  holy :  2dh/9  They  have,  even 
in  infancy,  access  to  the  privileges  signified  and  sealed  by 
Baptism,  and  may  even  be  participants  of  them;  &%,  God 
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hath  sufficiently  indicated  his  will  that  they  should  receive 
the  ordinance. 

1st,  Those  who  are  under  the  external  dispensation  of  the 
Covenant  of  Grace  are  in  Scripture  denominated  Holy  :  not 
really,  but  relatively  ;  not  as  all  of  them  subjects  of  sancti- 
fying grace,  for  there  are  confessedly  good  and  bad  in  the 
visible  Church,  but  as  separated  from  the  world,  by  peculiar 
privileges  and  obligations  ;  so  the  Jews  are  holy  while  the 
Gentiles  are  unclean ;  Exod.  xix.  6 ;  Ezra  ix.  2  ;  Acts  x.  28. 
The  children  of  the  members  of  the  Church  were  recognised 
as  in  this  sense  holy.  The  Covenant  of  Promise  originally 
given  to  Abraham  comprehends  them  ;  Gen.  xvii.  7.  They 
stand  before  God,  "  the  little  ones,"  as  well  as  the  parents*, 
to  be  affected  by  the  obligations  of  his  covenant ;  Deut. 
xxix.  10 — 12.  In  the  only  case  as  to  which  doubts  had 
arisen  from  the  new  state  of  things  under  the  Gospel  dis- 
pensation, the  case  of  one  parent  continuing  a  heathen, 
while  the  other  was  converted,  Paul  decides  in  favour  of  the 
children,  that  they  are  not  unclean,  but  holy,  1  Cor.  vii.  14. 
The  children  of  Church-members  have,  therefore,  a  right  to 
Baptism,  as  a  sign  of  connection  with  the  visible  Church. 

2dly,  When  we  look  to  the  higher  import  of  the  ordi- 
nance, children  have  the  same  interest  with  adults  in  that 
change  of  state  and  of  nature  which  it  was  intended  to 
signify  and  seal.  This  change  they  need  in  infancy,  Ps.  li.  5 ; 
they  are  even  then  capable  of  it,  Is.  lxv.  20  ;  Rom.  v.  19  ; 
they  may  be  already  the  subjects  of  it,  Luke  i.  15,  41 ;  they 
are  placed  in  favourable  circumstances  for  it,  Math-  xix. 
13,  15.  There  is  nothing,  therefore,  in  their  state  of  in- 
fancy to  forbid,  but  much  to  favour,  the  administration  of 
the  sign  to  them. 

Sdly,  God  hath  sufficiently  indicated  his  will  that  infants 
should  be  the  recipients  of  Baptism,  both  as  a  sign  of  con- 
nection with  the  visible  Church,  and  a  seal  of  spiritual 
blessings.  The  Scriptures  clearly  ascertain  that  Circumci- 
sion was"  a  seal  of  the  same  covenant,  had  the  same  spiritual 
import,  and  was  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose,  with 
Baptism  ;  and  that  the  former  has  given  place  to  the  latter, 
or  that,  in  the  Christian  economy,  Baptism  has  been  substi- 
tuted for  Circumcision. 

The  Covenant  made  with  Abraham,  to  which  Circumci- 
sion was  annexed,  respected  salvation  and  the  privileges  of 
the  Gospel  state.  This  may  be  evident  to  every  one  who 
reads  with  candour  and  care  the  fourth  chapter  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  and  the  third  of  the  Epistlo  to  the 
Gulatians.  By  the  very  terms  of  the  covenant,  God  pro- 
claimed himself,  "  the  God  not  of  the  Jews  only,  but  of  the 
Gentiles  also,"  who,  though  then  left  to  their  apostasy,  wero 
eventually  converted  and  blessed,  Gen.  xii.  3 ;  xxviii,  14 ; 
with  Rom.  iii.29,  30.    Most  expressly  are  we  taught,  that 
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"the  covenant  which  wv  in  Christ91  four 

hundred  and  thirty  yean  before  the  giving  of  the  hv 
that  covenant  in  fulfilment  of  which  Christ  died  for  our 
offences,  and  rose  again  for  our  justification;  Gal.  iii.  13,  14. 
i  covenant  of  Grace,  it  insured-  revealed,  and  made  over 
"the  righteousness"  on  which  a  title  to  true  happinesi 
pends,  as  well  as  "the  inheritance"  in  which  that  happiness 
consists.  The  righteousness  it  proposed  was  that  which  is 
"  by  faith,"  not  by  the  law  ;  and  the  inheritance  it  secured 
was  salvation,  or  those  spiritual  blessing?  which  are  now  so 
richlv  enjoyed  under  the  Gospel,  but  the  consummation  of 
which  wa>  all  along  understood  to  be  in  Heaven,  and  sought 
for  there  ;  Gal.  iii.  6.  7  ;  Rom.  iv.  13—17  ;  Heb.  xi.  13—16. 
Because  the  accomplishment  of  the  meritorious  righteousness, 
and  consequent  full  bestowment  of  spiritual  privilege, 
still  future,  the  covenant  made  with  Abraham  is  frequently 
styled  the  Promise  ;  and  by  this  name  is  sometimes  distin- 
guished from  the  Gospel,  which,  in  a  restricted  sense,  signifies 
the  divine  testimony  concerning  the  work  of  the  Saviour,  as 
actually  finished  on  the  cross,  aud  attested  by  his  resurrection 
from  the  dead,  Rom.  i.  1,  2.  But  both  the  Promise  and  the 
Gospel  propose  the  same  righteousness  as  the  only  ground  of 
title  to  the  spiritual  inheritance ;  Gal.  iii.  8,  9.  It  is  of  the 
same  covenant,  then,  of  which  circumcision  was  the  seal  dur- 
ing the  limited  and  merely  preparatory  dispensation,  that 
baptism  is  now  the  seal,  as  the  ordinance  adapted  to  the 
Gospel,  exhibiting  the  full  verification  of  the  promise  in 
the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ,  the  effusion  of  the 
Spirit,  and  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost  Peter  said  to  his  hearers,  "  Repent  and  be  bap- 
tized everyone  of  you  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ  for  the 
remission  of  sins,  and  ye  shall  receive  the  gift  of  the  Holy 
Ghost,  for  the  promise  is  to  you  and  to  your  children,  and 
to  all  that  are  afar  off,  even  as  many  as  the  Lord  our 
God  shall  call ;"  Acts  ii.  38,  30.  Not  less  decisive  is  the 
declaration  of  Paul  :  "  As  many  of  you  as  have  been  hap- 
tixed  into  Christ,  have  put  on  Christ.  There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  bond  nor  free,  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female,  for  ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
And  if  ye  be  Christ's,  then  are  ye  Abraham's  seed,  and  heirs 
according  to  the  promise  ;"  Gal.  iii.  27 — 20. 

Circumcision  and  Baptism  were  not  only  seals  of  the  same 
covenant,  but  corresponding  seals  intended  fur  the  same  pur- 
poses, and  having  the  same  spiritual  import.  It  is  readily 
granted,  that  to  the  Jews  circumcision  was  a  sign  of  interest 
in  the  temporal  inheritance  promised  to  Abraham.  But  as 
an  evidence  that  it  Whfl  not  solely  nor  chiefly  intended  for 
thi-  purpose,  it  was  extended,  even  to  such  of  his  family  as 
were  not  designed  to  be  heirs  of  Canaan.  To  them,  as  for  the 
time  within  the  sphere  of  the  patriarchal  dispensation  of  the 
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oant,  access  was  given  to  the  hope  of  righteousness  by 
faith  ;  Gen.  xvii.  23.  Even  among  the  Jews,  the  temporal 
promise  was  only  subservient  to  the  spiritual  or  gracious  eco- 
nomy till  the  Saviour  should  come  ;  and  Canaan  was  typical 
of  the  heavenly  places  in  which  the  blessing  of  Abraham  i3 
fully  realised.  Abraham  has  now,  according  to  the  covenant, 
Income  "  heir  of  the  world  ;"  Rom.  iv.  13, 16, 17  ;  and  there- 
fore the  Church  has  no  peculiar  patrimony,  like  Canaan,  to 
be  sealed  by  baptism,  nor  is  the  New  Testament  ordinance 
calculated  to  distinguish  one  people  from  another.  The  only 
difference  between  baptism  and  the  ancient  ordinance,  & 
that  which  necessarily  arises  from  the  different  economies  of 
the  same  covenant  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  The 
circumcised  waited  for  the  coming  of  Messiah  to  fulfil  all 
righteousness  ;  the  subjects  of  the  new  economy  are  baptised 
into  Christ,  as  having  now  died  for  them  and  risen  again. 
Circumcision,  when  performed  according  to  the  divine  sanc- 
tion, was  of  old  the  sign  of  connexion  with  the  visible  church, 
Exod.  xii.  48  ;  Eph.  ii.  11,  12  ;  and  so  is  baptism  now  ; 
1  Cor.  xii.  13.  But  circumcision,  like  baptism,  also  respected 
salvation,  and  the  merely  external  reception  of  the  one  was 
as  little  productive  of  saving  effect  as  the  other  ;  Rom.  ii. 
28,  29.  In  regard  to  salvation,  circumcision  was  a  seal,  both 
of  the  righteousness  proposed  in  the  covenant,  Rom  iv.  6, 11 ; 
and  of  the  spiritual  inheritance  secured,  Gal.  iii.  14,  17,  18  ; 
while  it  also  denoted  that  renovation  of  nature  which  is 
inseparable  from  the  former  and  included  in  the  latter ; 
Deut.  xxx.  0  ;  Acts  vii.  51.  Finally,  circumcision  was  a  so- 
lemn dedication  of  the  subject  who  "received  it  to  the  service 
of  God,  Deut.  x.  16,  20  ;  Rom.  ii.  25  ;  and  the  same  devote- 
ment,  with  all  its  consequent  peculiar  obligations,  is  now 
expressed  by  baptism  ;  Rom.  vi.  3,  4 ;  1  Cor.  vi.  11  ;  1  Pet. 
iii.  21. 

The  ancient  ordinance  being  obviously  intended  only  for 
the  preparatory  state  of  things,  Baptism,  which  agrees  with 
it  in  ecclesiastical  use  and  spiritual  import,  was  introduced 
in  its  stead,  as  best  suited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the  Co- 
urt of  promise,  in  the  extended  sphere  and  enlarged  pri- 
•s  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.     This  substitution  was 
declared  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  when  baptism  was  pro- 
l  to  the  Jews,  expressly  as  the  seal  of  the  covenant  of 
promise,  and  the  proper  seal  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  pro- 
,  Acts  ii.  38,  39.     It  was  further  evinced  by  the  iact, 
that,  to  the  Gentile*,  who  were  admitted  into  the*  Christian 
Church,  baptism,  and  not  circumcision  was  prescribed,  Acts 
B  ;  xxi.  21 — 26  ;  Eph.  iv.  4,  .5.     It  is  clearly  recognised 
bv  Paul,  who  appeals  to  baptism,  as  now  occupying  tho 
•  of  circumcision,  in   reference   to  the  covenant  with 
Abraham,  Gal.  iii.  27,  2i).     It  is  fully  established  by  tho 
manner  in  which  the  apostles  .-peak  of  baptism,  and  of*  thoso 
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who  live  according  to  its  import.  Bagtism  i;  rtyl<  d  the  cir- 
cumcision of  Christ,  or  the  Christian  circumcision,  and  those 
who  live  agreeably  to  its  import  are  described  as  the  truly 
circumcised,  Phil.  iii.  3  ;  Col.  ii.  11,  12. 

On  these  three  grounds, — the  identity  of  the  covenant,  the 
correspondence  of  the  two  ordinances,  and  the  substitution 
of  the  one  for  the  other,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  as  cir- 
cumcision was  not  limited  to  adults,  but,  by  divine  appoint- 
ment, extended  to  infants,  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  infants 
should  also  be  the  subjects  of  baptism. — The  one  ordinal: re 
is  adapted  to  passive  reception  as  truly  as  the  other.  The 
want  of  capacity  to  know  what  is  done,  can  as  little  be  ob- 
jected in  the  case  of  baptism  as  in  that  of  circumcision. — 
Nor  can  personal  profession,  or  voluntary  acquiescence,  be 
pleaded  as  essential,  since  God  sustained  the  profession  of  the 
parents  as  warranting  the  circumcision  of  their  children  ; 
and  shewed,  that,  by  a  positive  institution,  he  can  not  only 
assign  privilege,  but  even  bring  under  special  obligations, 
without  the  consent  of  the  party. — If  a  law  sanctioning  infant 
baptism  in  direct  terms  be  required,  we  have  indeed  no  such 
law  ;  but  neither  have  we  any  such  law  for  the  abrogation  of 
the  Passover,  for  the  observance  of  the  first  day  of  the  week 
as  the  Sabbath,  for  the  admissibility  of  females  to  the  Lord's 
table,  and  other  matters  of  New  Testament  order.  But  the 
identity  of  the  covenant,  the  correspondence  of  the  two  ordi- 
nance*?, circumcision  and  baptism,  and  the  substitution  of  the 
one  for  the  other,  superseded  the  necessity  of  any  particular 
directions  relative  to  the  baptism  of  children.  No  special 
mandate  was  requisite  for  the  Apostles  themselves,  nor  were 
they  to  be  expected  to  give  any  injunctions  about  it,  since  it 
was  no  new  thing  for  infants  to  be  recognised  as  members  of 
the  Church,  and  heirs  of  her  privileges.  The  only  point  of 
difference  to  be  noticed  was,  that  now  "  in  Christ  there  is 
neither  male  nor  female  ;"  and  this  is  noticed  expressly  in 
connection  with  baptism,  as  the  ordinance  by  which  circum- 
cision, which  made  the  distinction,  is  displaced  ;  Gal.  iii. 
27,  28 ;  Acts  viii.  12. — Unless  infants  had  been  excluded 
from  the  New  Testament  ordinance  by  some  positive  law,  the 
ancient  order  must  remain.  We  have  no  such  exclusive 
prohibition. — It  would  have  been  inconsistent  with  the  new 
and  better  dispensation,  which,  instead  of  abridging,  was  in- 
tended to  enlarge  the  privileges  of  the  Church. — There  is 
nothing  in  the  practice  of  the  Apostles  unfavourable  to  the 
claims  of  infants,  but  the  contrary.  Without  the  slightest 
intimation  that  now  children  under  age  were  excepted,  the 
very  phraseology  employed  with  regard  to  the  subjects  of 
circumcision,  is  familiarly  adopted  in  the  sacred  history  of 
the  administration  of  baptism  ;  Acts  xvi.  15, 33  ;  1  Cor.  i.  16. 
■ — And,  by  those  who  were  most  prone  to  complain,  we  find  no 
complaint  founded  on  the  exclusion  of  infants.    The  Jewish 
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converts  neither  alleged  that  their  children  were  deprived  of 
a  benefit,  nor  did  they  allege  that  the  Gentiles  were  not 
dealt  with  as  the  Jews  had  been,  and  that,  therefore,  the 
constitution  of  the  Christian  Church  was  defective,  no  ordi- 
nance corresponding  to  circumcision  having  been  appointed- 

2.  We  reject  the  principle,  "  that  the  only  legitimate 
mode  of  administering  baptism  is  by  immersion,  or  plunging 
the  whole  body  in  water."  This  is  another  discriminating 
tenet  of  the  Baptists,  which  seems  to  exclude  the  whole 
Christian  community  but  themselves  from  the  true  mark  of 
discipleship.  The  three  modes  which  have  been  used  are, 
immersion,  affusion  or  pouring,  and  aspersion  or  sprinkling. 
Any  of  these  we  regard  as  valid  ;  but  the  absolute  necessity 
of  the  first  we  deny;  and  reject  the  opinion  that  immersion  is 
so  essential  to  the  ordinance  that  there  can  be  no  baptism 
without  it. 

Even  on  general  grounds  it  is  most  unlikely  that,  in  a  reli- 
gion designed  for  universality,  immersion  would  be  prescribed 
as  the  form  essential  to  the  right  administration  of  baptism. 
It  is  inconvenient,  and  is  not  suited  to  all  climates,  seasons, 
and  constitutions.  It  might  even  be  dangerous  or  highly 
detrimental  to  some,  who  might  both  desire  and  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  ordinance. 

Again,  there  is  no  direct  proof  in  support  of  immersion. 
We  are  nowhere  told  in  so  many  words,  that  this  mode  of 
baptizing  was  used  in  the  apostolic  age,  much  less  that  it  is 
the  only  mode  which  can  be  lawfully  used.  The  very  fact 
that  no  one  of  the  three  forms  is  expressly  prescribed,  ought 
to  be  considered  as  conclusive  on  this  subject. 

As  there  is  no  direct  proof,  so  immersion  is  not  necessarily 
implied  in  any  Scripture  account  of  the  administration  of  bap- 
tism, either  before  or  after  the  ascension  of  Christ.  The 
probability  is  against  it,  when  we  consider  the  numbers  bap- 
tized, the  places  where  the  ordinance  was  administered,  and 
the  circumstances  of  those  who  received  it.  Three  thousand 
were,  in  one  day,  baptized  in  Jerusalem.  The  notice,  in  two 
instances,  of  going  down  to  the  water  and  coming  up  from  it, 
accords  with  the  idea  of  affusion,  as  naturally  as  with  that  of 
immersion.  The  words  rendered  "  much  water,"  John  hi. 
23,  signify  "  many  waters,"  which,  even  on  the  plan  of  sprink- 
ling, were  requisite  for  such  multitudes  as  resorted  to  John. 
The  mode  is  never  described,  which,  it  ought  to  be  remarked, 
is  a  singular  circumstance,  if  it  be  so  essential  as  has  been 
alleged  ;  but  all  the  accounts  naturally  suggest  that  it  was 
simple,  expeditious,  practicable  in  any  situation,  in  a  house, 
or  in  a  dcbert  ;  neither  oppressive  to  "the  administrator,  nor 
calculated  to  incommode  the  recipients,  though  at  a  great 
distance  from  home,  as  in  the  case  of  those  who  attended  tho 
ministry  of  John  in  the  wilderness,  or  who  were  pn  a  jour- 
ney like  the  Ethiopian  eunuch. 
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The  argument,  founded  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  Uip- 
tize  and  faptttm,  can  as  Little,  as  the  appeal  to  historical 
evidence,  sustain  the  position  that  immersion  was  the  origi- 
nal practice,  and  ought,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the  indis- 
pensable mode  of  administering  the  ordinance.  Th< 
usually  quoted  to  ascertain  the  meaning  of  the  term<,  are 
Mark  vii.  2,  4,  where  we  read  of  the  washing  of  hand-,  cups, 
tables,  &c  and  Luke  xi.  38,  where  the  surprise  of  the  Phari- 
see is  stated  at  our  Lord's  sitting  down  to  meat  without 
having  first  washed,  or  (as  in  the  original)  baptized.  But  1 1 
passages  confessedly  do  not  refer  to  the  sacred  ordinance  of 
baptism  ;  nor  is  the  conclusion  legitimate,  that  a  word  must 
always  have  the  same  signification,  or  that  it  may  not  be 
applied  in  a  peculiar  sense  to  a  symbolical  institution.  Be- 
sides, in  the  passages  adduced,  actual  washing,  and  not  sim- 
ple immersion,  is  meant ;  and  the  argument,  if  good,  would 
prove  the  necessity  of  the  washing,  not  merely  of  the  im- 
mersion. There  is  direct  proof,  however,  that  the  terms  bap- 
tize and  baptism  were  not  always  used  by  the  sacred  writers 
to  convey  the  idea  of  immersion,  but  were  also  applied  to 
affusion  and  sprinkling.  In  Heb.  ix.  10,  the  phrase  in  the 
original  "  divers  baptisms,"  obviously  implies,  that  the  term 
baptism  was  not  restricted,  by  the  inspired  writers,  to  one 
particular  form  of  washing  or  purification,  for  the  word 
"divers"  is,  in  the  same  clause,  extended  to  the  ordinances  of 
the  Jewish  economy  in  general,  for  the  purpose  of  denoting 
their  variety  as  well  as  their  number.  The  Apostle,  accord- 
ingly, in  prosecuting  his  argument,  specifies  one  of  these 
forms  of  baptism,  which  he  seems  to  have  considered  as  the 
chief,  and  this  consisted  in  sprinkling,  ver.  13,  14.  In  this 
connection,  the  word  "  baptism"  is  applied  to  sprinkling 
among  the  Jews,  and  to  such  sprinkling  as  denoted  precisely 
what  is  signified  by  the  Christian  ordinance.  Without  re- 
ferring to  any  of  the  ordinary  ablutions,  the  Apostle  imme- 
diately afterwards  adduces  another  example,  in  the  solemn 
dedication  of  the  people  and  all  that  pertained  to  the  sanc- 
tuary, bv  the  sprinkling  of  blood  mingled  with  water,  ver. 
19,  21  ;  Acts  i.  5  ;  ii.  3. 

Finally,  the  few  references  which  are  made  to  the  burial  of 
Christ,  in  expounding  the  import  of  baptism,  cannot  warrant 
the  conclusion  that  immersion  is  the  only  proper  mode  of 
administering  the  ordinance,  or  even  that  it  was  the  uniform 
practice  in  the  primitive  age.  Only  two  instances  of  such 
reference  occur  ;  Rom.  vi.  3,  4,  and  Col.  ii.  12  ;  in  both  of 
which  other  modes  of  expressing  the  import  of  the  ordinance 
are  also  employed.  In  the  first,  we  are  said  to  be  baptized 
"  into  Christ's'death,"  as  well  as  to  l>e  buried  with  him,  and 
to  be  "  planted  together  in  the  likness  of  his  death."  In  the 
-id,  the  import  of  the  ordinance,  as  analogous  to  circum- 
cision, is  said  to  be  "  the  putting  oH  of  the  bins  of  the  flesh," 
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As  well,  therefore,  might  we  argue  that  the  form  must  re- 
present crucifixion,  or  be  connected  with  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  because  we  are  said  to  be  baptized  into  Christ's  death, 
as  that  it  must  be  immersion,  because  there  is  an  allusion  to 
his  burial.  In  both  passages,  too,  there  is  as  pointed  a  re- 
ference to  the  resurrection  of  Christ  as  to  his  burial ;  and 
though  the  Baptists  consider  this  as  confirmatory  of  their 
views,  yet  resurrection  cannot  be  represented  by  the  simple 
act  of  immersion,  which  on  their  principle  of  rigid  adherence 
to  the  alleged  meaning  of  the  word  "  baptize,"  can  alone  be 
significant.  Elsewhere  Paul  as  explicitly  states  the  import 
of  the  ordinance  under  the  idea  of "  putting  on  Christ,"  aa 
garments  are  put  on  for  protection,  distinction,  or  ornament, 
Gal.  iii.  27.  And  from  these  passages  it  might  be  as  strongly 
pleaded,  that  there  must  be  robing  in  new  vestments,  as 
from  those  which  are  commonly  adduced,  that  there  must 
be  a  resemblance  to  the  letting  down  of  a  body  into  a  grave, 
and  raising  it  up  again.  It  ought  to  be  remembered,  too, 
that  we  may  err  in  expounding  Scripture  by  our  own  man- 
ners and  customs.  The  Jewish  mode  of  consigning  the  bo- 
dies of  the  dead  to  a  sepulchre,  did  not  so  exactly  resemble 
the  mode  of  burying  among  us,  as  is  taken  for  granted  by 
those  who  make  use  of  the  supposed  allusion  as  a  plea  for  im- 
mersion. Their  tombs  were  generally  in  the  form  of  caves, 
in  the  sides  of  which  the  bodies  were  p'laced.  In  the  two  pas- 
sages so  frequently  urged,  the  Apostle,  instead  of  pointing 
to  the  mode,  refers  to  the  fact  of  Christ's  burial,  Rum.  vi.  3. 
10,  11  ;  vii.  4. 

The  true  import  of  baptism  is  the  removal  of  guilt  and 
moral  pollution.  As  expressive  of  this,  it  necessarily  denoted 
an  interest  in  the  death  and  resurrection  of  Christ."  But  in 
an  emblematical  ordinance,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  thing 
signified  be  fully  represented,  or  even  graphically  pourtrayed, 
by  the  sign.  If  this  be  necessary,  then  washing,  the  thing 
most  directly  signified  by  baptism,  is  not  exemplified  by 
the  mere  act  of  immersion,  any  more  than  by  sprinkling. 
Even  in  the  carnal  ordinances  of  the  Old  Testament,  sprink- 
ling was  sustained  as  sufficiently  significant  of  washing. 
Much  more  might  this  be  expected  under  the  New  Testa- 
ment, or  spiritual  economy,  on  the  same  principle  that  tlbe 
using  of  a  little  bread  and  wine  denotes  the  participation  ot 
a  feast,  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's  Supper. 

What  is  signified  and  sealed  by  Baptism  is  more  frequently 
expressed  in  Scripture  by  pouring  or  sprinkling,  than  by 
any  other  figurative  allusion  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  theM 
seems  to  be  a  prediction  of  the  ordinance  itself.  The  I 
of  Jesus,  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the  influence  of  the  Spirit, 
the  water  is  the  sign,  is  styled  "the  blood  of  sprinkling," 
Heb.  xii.  24.  Our  hearts  are  said  "  to  be  Bprinjcled  from  an 
evil  conscience,  and  our  bodies  washed  with  pure   water," 
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lleb.  x.  22  ;  and  this  is  ascertained  to  be  tlie  import  of  bap- 
tisra,  1  Pet.  iii.  21.  The  promise  was,  "In  the  last  day*  I 
will  pour  out  of  my  Spirit  upon  all  flesh,  Act-  ii.  17  ;  and 
baptism  was  to  be  the  seal  of  it<  accomplishment,  ver,  38 

— il.  The  eon  version  of  the  Gentiles  is  thus  fun-told  ■  "  He 
shall  sprinkle  many  nations,"  Is.  Iii.  15.  And.  in  reference 
to  the  time  when  the  Jews  shall  renounce  circumcision,  and 
be  restored  to  the  Church,  it  is  said,  "  Then  will  I  sprinkle 
clean  water  upon  you,  and  ye  shall  be  clean  ;  from  all  your 
filthiness,  and  from  all  your  idols,  will  I  cleanse  you  :  anew 
heart  also  will  I  give  you,  and  a  new  spirit  will  t  put  within 
you ;"  Ezek.  xxxvi.  25,  26. 

With  regard  to  the  Lord's  Supper, 

1.  We  reject  the  idea,  "  That  it  is  only  a  badge  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  a  love-feast  among  Christians."  No  higher 
views  of  the  ordinance  can  be  entertained  by  Socinians,  who 
discard  the  doctrine  of  atonement  for  sins.  The  true  de- 
sign of  it  is  to  commemorate  the  Death  of  Christ,  as  the  atoning 
sacrifice  which  hath  ratified  the  covenant  of  grace,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  accomplishment  of  all  its  promises.  If  it  be  a 
badge  of  Christianity, — it  is,  because  in  the  observance  of  it, 
we  glory  in  the  cross  of  Christ,  proclaiming  the  high  place 
which  his  death  holds  in  the  mystery  of  redemption,  and 
avowing  our  faith  in  him  as  the  substitute  for  Bum 

1  Cor.  xi.  24 — 26.  If  it  be  a  feast  of  love  among  Christians, 
it  is  on  the  same  principle,  because  it  is  the  communion  of 
the  body  and  the  blood  of  Christ,  a  seal  of  common  interest 
in  his  atoning  death,  with  all  its  precious  results,  and  thus 
a  pledge  of  unity  and  Christian  regard;  1  Cor.  x.  16, 17,  21. 

2.  We  reject  the  doctrine,  "  That  in  the  Supper  is  pre- 
sented a  true  and  proper,  though  unbloody,  Sacrifice  for  sins." 
On  this  tenet  of  the  Romish"  Church  is*  founded  the  name 
Host  or  Sacrifice,  which  is  given  to  the  bread  in  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Mass.  The  doctrine  supposes  a  true  y\ 
hood  still  on  earth,  invested  not  only  with  the  right  ol  offer- 
ing sacrifice,  but  with  a  power  over  the  Saviour  himself 
which  no  human  being  ever  did,  or  could  possess.  "  Once 
in  the  end  of  the  world  he  appeared,  to  put  away  sin,  by 
the  sacrifice  of  himself."  The  Lord's  Supper  is  the  memo- 
rial of  his  sacrifice,  and  a  witness  of  its  perfection,  opposed  to 
the  very  idea  of  repetition  in  anv  form  whatever  ;  lleb.  ix. 
26  ;  x/lO— 14. 

3.  We  reject  the  position  with  which  the  preceding  tenet 
is  closely  connected,  "  That  the  bread  and  wine  are,  bv  the 
words  or"  consecration,  changed  into  the  real  body  and  olood 
of  Christ."  This  change  is  what  the  Papists  denominate 
Transubstantiation.  It  was  made  an  established  article  of  their 
faith  in  the  year  1215*.    If  it  were  true,  the  Lord's  Supper 

*  Mosheim's  Ecc.  Hist.  Cent.  siii.  Part  II.  ch.  iii. 
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would  involve  a  permanent  miracle  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary kind, — a  miracle  which,  eluding  the  senses,  and  requir- 
ing that  their  evidence  be  utterly  disregarded,  would  be  sub- 
\ re  of  the  use  of  all  miracles,  and  thus  of  the  revelation 
they  were  designed  to  attest.  In  the  Lord's  Supper,  we  are 
told,  certain  materials,  which  still  remain  the  same  in  ap- 
pearance, and  affect  all  the  senses  precisely  as  they  did  before, 
are,  by  the  instrumentality  of  men,  converted,  not  merely  in- 
to the  human  nature,  but  into  the  whole  person  of  Christ. 
Nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  suppose,  that  when  our 
Lord  said,  "  This  is  my  body,"  he  meant  that  what  he  held 
in  his  hands  was  the  very  body  in  which  he  addressed  the 
disciples  and  administered  the  ordinance  ;  or  that  the  disci- 
ples could  so  mistake  his  meaning  as  to  imagine  him  trans- 
muted into  the  bread,  while  they  saw  him  present  at  the 
table.  If  the  form  of  expression  be  held  to  affirm  the  actual 
presence  of  Christ's  body  in  the  bread,  it  will  as  decidedly 
affirm  that  his  crucifixion  had  actually  taken  place  at  the 
time  when  he  spake,  for  he  said,  "  This  is  my  body  broken  y" 
and,  in  Luke  xxii.  20,  1  Cor.  xi.  25,  it  will  affirm  the  trans- 
mutation of  the  cup  into  "  the  New  Testament."  But  no 
one  can  mistake  the  import  of  the  same  form  of  expression 
when  it  is  said,  "  the  seven"  "  kine"  "  are  seven  years,"  and 
"  the  seven"  "  ears"  "  shall  be  seven  vears,"  Gen.  xli.  26, 
27  ;  or  "  that  Rock  was  Christ,"  1  Cor.  x.  4  ;  or  "  the  se- 
ven candlesticks  are  the  seven  churches,"  Rev.  i.  20.  The 
sign  is  familiarly  put  for  the  thing  signified,  and  the  thing 
signified  is  often" affirmed  of  the  sign.  Thus,  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant  is  styled  God's  Strength,  Ps.  lxxviii.  61  ;  Circum- 
cision his  covenant,  Gen.  xvii.  10,  13  ;  and  the  Lamb,  eaten 
according  to  appointment,  his  Passover,  or  his  passing  over 
in  executing  judgment,  Exod.  xii.  11,  12.  In  sacramental 
institutions  such  phraseology  is  most  appropriate.  Nothing 
can  be  more  inconsistent,  both  with  reason  and  Scripture, 
tLm  to  believe  that  the  body  of  Christ  can  be  present  at 
once  on  earth  and  in  heaven,  or  in  many  and  distant  places 
at  the  same  time;  John  xvii.  11,  13;  2  Cor.  v.  6;  Acts 
iii.  21. 

4.  We  reject  the  consequence  of  the  doctrine  of  transub- 
stantiation,  *  That  the  Sacrament  of  the  Supper  is  lawfully 
and  properly  administered  to  the  people  in  one  element." 
The  denial  of  the  cup  to  the  laity,  proceeds  on  the  idea  that 
Christ  is  corporeally  and  wholly  present  in  the  bread.  Of 
the  cup,  our  Lord  >ay>  most  expressly,  u  Drink  ye  all  of  it," 
Mat.  xxvi.  27, — words  which  were*understood*  in  the  pri- 
mitive age,  as  extending  the  privilege  of  the  cap  to  the 

<r  Paul  expressly  appeals  to  the  086  of  it  by  them  ; 
1  Cor.  x.  16,  17,  21  ;  xi.  22,  23,  26. 

5.  \  ain  the  profanation  of  the  ordinance,  by  ad- 
mitti                 noraiit  and  scandalous  to  a  participation  of  it, 
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and,  what  must  necessarily  favour  >  of  it 

jular  purposes.  With  respect  to  the  admission  of  the 
ignorant  and  scandalous,  we  have  already  declared  our  judg- 
ment, pp.  75,  7<*>.  Th»'  law  respecting  what  is  called  th< 
cramental  Test,  requires  the  reception  of  the  Lord's  Supper, 
according  to  the  forms  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  quali- 
fication for  admission  to  many  secular  i 
sacred  and  Bolcmn  ordinance,  instituted  r  spiritual 

purposes,  is  made  an   engine  of  State,  and  prostituted  in 

irviency  to  worldly  designs.*  And  as  the  mi] 
the  Church  of  England*  arc  bound  to  dispense  the  ordinance 
to  every  one  who  demands  it  a<  a  qualification  for  office, 
they  arc  reduced  to  the  necessity,  either  of  resisting  autho- 
rity, or  sometimes,  if  not  frequently,  of  "casting  the  chil- 
dren's bread  to  dogs." 

5.   With  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  Discipline,  t 

In  conformity  to  Scripture  and  our  standards,  we  rank 
the  censures  of  the  Church,  when  their  infliction  becomes 
necessary,  among  the  means  which  are  subservient  to  salva- 
tion. On  this  head,  we  consider  as  unscriptural  the  two  fol- 
lowing positions,  and  the  practice  founded  upon  them. 

1.  "  That  the  ends  of  discipline  may,  in  all  cases,  be  suffi- 
ciently gained  by  the  private  administration  of  censure." 

These  ends,  whatever  be  the  species  of  censure,  even  the 
highest  not  excepted,  are  1st,  The  reclaiming  of  the  offender  ; 
2  Thes.  iii.  14,  1.5  ;  1  Cor.  v.  3—5.  2%,  Satisfaction  to  the 
Church  as  to  the  submission  and  penitence  of  her  fallen 
members  ;  Mat.  xviii.  15—17  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  6—8.  3%,  The 
preservation  of  purity  and  peace  ;  Gal.  v.  12  ;  Ileb.  xii. 
15,  16.  4oVy,  The  vindication  of  our  religion,  by  shewing 
before  the  world  how  holy  it  is, — how  solemnly  it  disclaims 
ami  discountenances  all  immorality, — and  how  highly  God 
is  displeased  with  the  offences  of  his  professing  people,  and 
even  of  true  believers  ;  Rev.  xxii.  14,  15  ;  Mat.  v.  19.  5thlu, 
The  warning  of  all  against  the  commission  of  similar  offences ; 
1  Tim.  v.  20. 

A  due  regard  to  these  ends  ought  to  regulate  the  procedure 
of  church  courts.  As  discipline  is  intended  to  guard  the 
purity  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  practice,  the  faithful  exer- 
cise of  it  is  the  more  necessary.  On  this  head,  a  solemn 
charge  is  given,  "not  to  prefer  one  before  another,  doing  no- 
thing by  partiality  ;"  1  Tim.  v.  20,  21. 

2.  We  condemn  the  principle,  "  That,  instead  of  public 
rebuke,  it  is  lawful  to  exact  a  sum  of  money  from  those  who 
have  fallen  into  scandal." 

*  June  1828. — The  law  imposing  the  Sacramental  Test  has  been 
repealed  in  the  course  of  the  |  lion  of  Parliament, 

t   See  Part  I.  Chap.  I.  Sect.  IV.  §  iii. 
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To  commend  this  as  a  more  effective  method  of  dealing 
with  offenders,  can  only  savour  of  impiety  ;  Mat.  xvi.  19  ; 
John  xx.  22,  23  ;  2  Cor.  ii.  10,  11. 

6.   With  regard  to  the  Sabbath. 

We  condemn  the  principle,  "  That  now,  under  the  New 
Testament,  there  is  no  day  more  sacred,  by  divine  institu- 
tion, than  another." 

Some  otherwise  sound  and  well-meaning  Christians  have 
supposed,  that  freedom  from  any  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
as  a  day  sacred  by  divine  appointment,  is  a  part  of  our 
liberty  in  Christ.  The  word  Sabbath  signifies  i*est.  Among 
the  various  pretexts  for  claiming  this  freedom,  one  of  the 
most  plausible  is,  that  the  New  Testament  age  being  the 
season  of  spiritual  rest,  which  was  anciently  prefigured  by 
the  Sabbath,  we  are  now  under  no  divine  obligation  to  keep 
any  one  day  more  holy  than  another.  But  however  those 
who  are  really  spiritual  may  please  themselves  with  such  an 
idea,  it  is  obviously  calculated  to  commend  itself  most  to 
those  who  are  carnal,  and  anxious  to  be  set  free  from  all  re- 
straint. The  omission  of  any  special  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath, even  on  pretended  spiritual  grounds,  has  often  been 
followed  by  rapid  decline  in  religion  ;  and  the  neglect  of  it, 
on  other  grounds,  has  usually  been  deplored  by  malefactors, 
as  the  commencement  of  those  courses  which  have  brought 
them  to  an  ignominious  end.  By  how  many  is  the  Sabbath 
regarded  only  as  a  day  of  relaxation  from  labour,  or  of  mere 
bodily  recreation  !  The  sad  consequences  of  the  sanction 
given  to  the  Book  of  Sports  in  England,  shew  the  danger  to 
the  interests  of  morality,  as  well  as  religion,  which  arises 
from  such  views,  and  ought  to  render  us  eminently  thankful 
for  the  noble  and  successful  resistance  of  attempts  to  intro- 
duce the  same  system  into  Scotland. 

Since  God  is  supreme,  and  worthy  of  all  homage,  it  must 
be  incumbent  on  rational  creatures  to  devote,  primarily  to 
him,  not  only  their  persons  and  their  property,  but  also  their 
time.  Had  we  been  made  like  the  angels,  ail  our  time  must 
have  been  sacred.  And  when  the  righteous  shall  be  assimi- 
lated to  the  angels  in  the  heavenly  state,  the  whole  of  their 
existence  shall  be  one  Sabbath  to  the  Lord.  But  since  we 
are  under  a  different  constitution  while  on  earth,  only  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  our  time  can  be  consecrated  to  divine  worship. 
Here,  then,  is  the  moral  foundation  of  the  Sabbath, — the 
claims  of  God  require  that  this  portion  of  our  time  be  left 
free  from  all  secular  employments,  to  be  given  to  him  in  the 
performance  of  such  services  as,  according  to  varying  circum- 
stances, he  may  be  pleased  to  appoint. 

But  it  is  evident,  that,  on  this  head  of  moral  duty,  the 
law  could  not  be  given  to  man,  without  fixing  the  portion 
of  time  by  a  positive  act  of  the  divine  will.     The  space  most 
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proper  to  be  allotted  was  moi  to  be  left  to  the  determination 
of  man.    Nor  could  any  individual  or  body  of  men  poe 
either  the  authority  or  the  wisdom  necessary  to  determine 
it  for  the  whole  human  n  accordingly  did,  by  ex- 

press commandment,  fix  the  Bpaee  to  a  mvenA  }><a-t  of  our 
time. 

Tliere  is  nothing  in  the  essential  character  of  the  Sabbath. 
as  at  first  appointed,  that  connects  it  peculiarly  with  any  of 
God's  special  dispensations  to  man, — with  the  Covenant  of 
Works,  or  with  the  Covenant  of  Grace, — with  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, or  with  the  New  Testament.  As  a  prescription  of 
sacred  time,  it  stands  fitly  among  tike  moral  prtcepts, — which 
respect  the  Object,  the  Manner,  the  Substance,  and  the  Sea- 
son of  wrorship,  under  all  economies,  and  whatever  the  form 
or  references  of  the  service  required  might  he. 

Under  the  Mosaic  dispensation,  however,  the  Sabbath,  in 
common  with  other  things,  and  particularly  with  many  other 
days  of  sacred  rest,  which  were  also  denominated  Sabbaths, 
was  applied  to  a  typical  purpose;  Exod.  xxxi.  13,  16,  17  ; 
Deut.  v.  15  ;  Heb.  iv.  To  this  the  Apostle  refers  in  the 
sage  which  has  been  so  often  pleaded  against  the  obser- 
vance of  the  Sabbath  under  the  gospel-dispensation  ;  Col.  ii. 
16,  17.  "  Let  no  man  judge  you  in  meat  or  in  drink,  or  in 
respect  of  a  holiday,  or  of  the  new  moon,  or  of  the  Sabbath- 
days,  which  are  a  shadow  of  things  to  come."  As  on  the 
other  sacred  days,  so  on  the  seventh  day,  a  rest  peculiarly 
strict  was  enjoined,  in  subserviency  to  the  typical  purpose  ; 
Exod.  xxxv.  2,  3.  This  rest  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees 
pushed  beyond  the  divine  prescription,  and  were  therefore 
repeatedly  censured  by  our  Lord  tor  their  superstition  and 
hypocrisy  ;  Mark  ii.  23,  28.  When  the  other  sabbaths, 
which  had  no  previous  existence,  but  belonged  solely  to  the 
typical  system,  were  abolished,  that  of  the  seventh  day  was 
USD  divested  of the  typical  use  to  which  it  had  been  applied, 
and  ceased,  like  the  land  of  Canaan,  to  be  a  shadow  of  the 
gospel  rest.  But  this  by  no  means  implied  its  total  aboli- 
tion, or  any  change  on  the  law  of  its  original  appointment. 
When  so  divested,  it  still  remained  to  be,  according  to  its 
primary  purpose  and  proper  design,  the  season  01  -acred 
service  best  suited  to  the  present  condition  of  man.  It-  per- 
jMttttty,  in  this  view,  is  fully  ascertained, — by  the  respect 
which  our  Lord  claimed  for*  it  under  the  gospel-dispensa- 
tion^ Mat.  xxiv.  20, — by  the  declared  immutability  of  all  the 
moral  precepts,  Mat.  v.*  17,  M^ — by  prophecies,  which  unde- 
niably refer  to  the  calling  of  the  Gentiles,  I>.  Ivi.  2,  4,  6, — 
and  by  the  actual  observance  of  the  law  of  the  Sabbath  in 
the  practice  of  the  apostles  and  primitive  Christians, — the 
day  only  being  changed  from  the  last  to  the  first  of  the 
week. 

This  change  of  the  day  was  not  inconsistent  with  either  the 
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spirit  or  the  letter  of  the  fourth  commandment,  which  re- 
quires a  seventh  part  of  our  time,  and  refers  to  the  seventh 
day  in  recurrence.  The  change  was  exceedingly  proper,  as 
there  is  now  a  greater  work  than  creation  to  *be  comme- 
morated,— a  work  in  which  God  rests  with  higher  compla- 
cency, as  more  fully  manifesting  his  glory, — and  a  work  in 
which  we  may  rest  with  greater  satisfaction,  as  more  deeply 
interesting  to  us.  No  day  could  be  more  fit  for  being  the 
day  of  Christian  worship  than  that  of  the  resurrection  of 
Jesus  Christ, — the  event  which  attested  the  completion  of 
his  work  of  redemption, — introduced  him  into  the  rest  of 
his  glorified  state,  proclaimed  his  true  character,  introduced 
the  new  order  of  things  in  the  church, — and  which  must 
ever  be  regarded  as  the  grand  confirmation  of  all  our  faith 
and  all  our  hope;  Heb.  iv.  3,  11 ;  xiii.  20;  1  Cor.  xv.  14, 17. 
Finally,  the  change  of  the  day  is  sufficiently  ascertained. 
Christ,  both  while  he  continued*  on  earth,  and  after  his  as- 
censioD,  testified  his  approbation  of  the  observance  of  the 
first  day  of  the  week  ;  John  xx.  19,  26.  It  was  sanctioned 
by  his  "apostles ;  Acts  xx.  7  ;  1  Cor.  xvi.  2  ;  and  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  apostolic  age,  it  was  distinguished  from 
the  day  observed  by  the  Jews,  and  familiarly  known  among 
Christians  by  the  name  which  recognises  both  his  appoint- 
ment of  it,  and  his  claim  to  it,  "  The  Lord's  bay  ; " 
Rev.  i.  10. 

IX.    CONCERNING  CHURCH-GOVERNMENT. 

Adhering  to  the  doctrine  stated  in  The  Confession  of  Faith 
concerning  the  Church,  ch.  xxv.  xxx.  and  Synods  and  Coun- 
cils, ch.  xxxi.  but  more  fully  declared  in  the  Form  of  I 
byteruil  Government,  sanctioned  by  the  Assembly  of  Divines 
at  Westminster,  and  embraced  by  the  Church  of  Scotland, — 
we  reject  the  following  positions. 

1.  "That  Christ  hath  not  appointed  any  particular  for: 
Government  fur  the  Church  under  the  New  Testament,  but 
left  it  to  be  modelled  according  to  the  pleasure  of  men,  and 
especially  of  the  civil  powers  in  the  several  count ri 
the  church  may  exist."  This  principle  is  disproved  by  the 
general  tenor  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures,  which  repre- 
sent the  Church  even  in  her  visible  state  under  the  idea  of  a 
kingdom,  and  often  refer  to  ecclesiastical  rulers,  to  whom 
submission  and  obedience  are  required, — whose  call,  qualifi- 
cations, and  form  of  investiture  with  office,  are  descriDed, — 
powers  are  defined, — and  the  exercise  of  whose  func- 
tions is  exemplified;  Actsi.8  ;  1  Tiin.iii.  1,6:  v.  17  ;   J 

L,  7  ;  1  Tim.  iv.  1,  2  ;  Tit.  ii.  15,  &c  The  formation  and 

complete  organization  of  the  Christian  Church,  prior  to  the 

cular  authorities  in  the  Roman  Empire, 

was  calculated,  if  not  also  w  that  her  govern- 
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independent  of  the  prescription,  regulation 
Hon,  of  tin  of  thi<  world.    The  introduction  of  this 

government,  first,  in  the  \  ersons,  and  then  through  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  apostles,  proves  its  origin  to  be  immediately 
from  Christ,  and  no1  from  the  people,  and  thus  estabtis 
the  principle,  thai  it  is  not  to  be  aoeommodated  to  the  na- 
r,  or  to  the  general  voice,  of  those  who  might 
embrace  fhe  Christian  religion  ;  John  xv.  lb*  ;  Mat  xxviii. 
ri.  2. 

2.  We  reject  the  principle  "Th.it  the  form  of  government 
divinely  appointed  is  Congregational,  or  what  i<  nsnally 
styled  independent."  Of  this  form,  which  may  be  consider- 
ably diversified,  and  the  aspects  of  which  have  frequently 
varied,  the  chief  features  Beem  to  be,  that  particular  con  ^re- 
lations are  churches  independent  of  each  other,  and  not  sub- 
ordinate  to  superior  courts,  and  that  an  ecclesiastical  associa- 
tion of  ofricc-bcarers  from  different  congregations  can  have 
merely  a  consultative  power.  This  form  is  liable  to  Lireat 
disadvantages.  These  are  felt  both  by  pastors  and  people, — 
by  pastors,  in  the  undue  influence  which  is  apt  to  controul 
them,  and  a  defect  of  that  energy  which  arises  from  the  ju- 
dicative co-operation  of  brethren, — by  the  people,  in  the  want 
of  the  power  of  appeal,  however  much  the  parties  judged 
may  conceive  themselves  to  be  aggrieved,  and  in  the  preju- 
dice to  which  their  cause  is  apt  to  be  exposed,  when  trial  ant 
ultimate  decision  are  limited  to  the  sphere  of  that  congrega- 
tion in  which  the  cause  has  originated,  and  where  party-feel- 
ing may  be  expected  to  exist.  It  is  in  some  respects  an  im- 
icable  form.  When  difficult  cases  arise,  or  such  as  interest 
the  whole  community,  it  becomes  necessary  to  consult  the 
rulers  of  other  churches  by  letter  or  deputation.  If  what 
I  to  t}\c  majority  determine  the  cause,  it  i<  in  fact 
a  judicial  decision,  for  giving  which  these  rulers  might  as  well 
have  assembled  in  a  general  council.  If  even  those  who  are 
-ut  by  a  particular  church,  cannot  be  received  or  rccog- 
nised  as  members  by  other  churches,  the  sentence  of  that 
church  controuls  the  whole  community  ;  and  it  were  better 
in  such  case-,  that  the  privilege  of  appeal  existed,  whether 
it  were  embraced  or  not,  as  also  that  a  general  assembly  of 
the  rulers  had  a  power  of  inspection  and  review.  In  fact, 
many  cases  do  occur,  which  are  determined  only  by  resortrng 
to  the  principle  of  presbyterial  government.  It  i-;:  form 
suited  to  the  unity  of  the  Church  a- a  visible  body,  the  full  and 
proper  manifestation  of  which  it  precludes,  with  the  many 
peculiar  advantages  which  such  unil  Tor  the  conjunct 

confession  and  defence  of  the  Christian  religion.  It  falls 
short  of  the  form  of  government  recognised  in  the  apostolical 
writing,  and  exemplified  in  the  primitive  Church. 

That  the  power  conferred  on  ecclesiastical  rulers  was  judi- 
cial, may  be  inferred  from  our  Lord's  allusion  to  the  Jewish 
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authorities,  when  he  represents  the  Apostles  as  "sitting 
on  thrones  judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,"  and  also 
from  his  allusion  to  the  executive  power  anciently  symbo- 
lised by  keys.  The  very  power  which  belongs  supremely 
to  Christ,  as  sitting  upon  his  throne,  and  "  having  the  keys 
of  the  house  of  David,"  is,  according  to  his  commission,  mi- 
nisterially exercised  by  the  office-bearers  of  the  church  ; 
Isaiah  xxii.  22  ;  Luke  xxii.  24,  30  ;  Math.  xiv.  19  ;  John 
xx.  21,  23.  If,  owing  to  the  want  of  proximity,  and  other 
circumstances  in  the  primitive  age,  the  frequent  meeting  of 
Presbyteries,  Synods,  or  larger  assemblies  of  Church-Rulers, 
was  less  practicable  than  afterwards,  it  was  also  less  needful, 
while  the  Apostles  could  visit  the  churches  to  correct  disorders 
and  settle  controversies  ;  or  while  their  decision,  which  was 
necessarily  final,  could  be  obtained  by  letter,  on  any  litigated 
point.  But  the  form  designed  to  be  permanent,  was  exem- 
plified under  the  sanction  of  these  extraordinary  office-bear- 
ers, in  such  meetings  of  Presbytery,  as  that  by  which  Timo- 
thy was  ordained  ;  1  Tim  iv.  14  ;  and  in  the  superintendence 
of  several  congregations  by  one  consistory  of  Ministers  and 
Elders.  Thus  the  "many  thousands"  of  believers  at  Jeru- 
salem, are  usually  mentioned  as  one  church,  under  the 
perintendence  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders  resident  there, 
Acts  viii.  1  ;  xv.  4  ;  xxi.  17,  20.  The  numerous  converts  at 
Ephesus  are  also  described  as  one  flock,  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Elders  whom  Paul  sent  for  to  Miletus,  Acts  xix.  18  ; 
xx.  17,  18.  An  exemplification  of  the  mode  in  which  gene- 
ral superintendence  should  be  exercised  after  the  cessation  of 
extraordinary  powers  and  offices,  was  also  provided,  when, 
at  an  early  period,  a  question  occurred  which  the  Apos 
were  not  directed  to  decide,  by  the  peculiar  power  which 
belonged  to  them  individually.  This  question  was  referred 
to  a  meeting,  in  which  they,  and  other  extraordinary  office- 
bearers, acted  in  common  with  the  Elders  of  the  Church, — 
admitting,  as  was  just  and  proper,  the  declaration  of  the 
parties  more  immediately  concerned.  This  assembly  has 
been  called  a  Synod,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  meeting  of 
proximate  Ministers  and  Elders,  to  which  the  name  Pit 
tery  is  now  usually  applied,  and  because  its  decision  arl< 
not  only  the  Christians  at  Antioch,  but  all  the  primitive 
churches.  The  deed  was  judicially  enacted,  and  styled  w  The 
decrees  of  the  Apostles  and  Elders,"  Acts  xv  •  xvi.  4  ; 
xxi.  25.  Upon  any  interpretation,  this  decision,  when  we 
look  to  the  form  in  which  it  was  given,  and  the  extent  of  its 
authority,  is  irreconcilable  with  the  principle  of  Indepen- 

We  reject  the  principle,  "  That  a  Bishop  is  an  officer  in 
iuiivh  superior  to  a  preaching  presbyter  or  elder;  that 
in  him  properly  the  power  of  ordination  resides,  and  that  he 
>ver  a  diocese  or  district,  including  several  gi 
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tjons  of  office-bearers,  and  a  number  of  particular 

tions."     This  i-  the  discriminative  tenet  of 


styled  Episcopalians.    Sanctioning  a  distinction  of 
is  the  basis  of  the  hierarchy  of  the  Church  oi  d  of 

the  simpler  but  still  hierarchical  form  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land* The  ranks  of  official  dignitaries,  v 
one  communion  from  a  Bishop  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the 
other  from  a  Bishop  to  an  Archbishop  Primate,  ultimately 
terminating  in  the  King,  are  confessedly  unknown  to 
Scripture  ;  neither  the  names  nor  the  offices  denoted  by 
them  are  any  where  to  be  found  in  the  sacred  oracles.  The 
divine  right  of  Episcopac]  me  of 

the  ablest  advocates  of  the  system  in  the  Church  of  England. 
They  ehooi  its  defence  on  what  they  deem  t\iv  pro- 

priety of  accommodating  the  orders  in  the  Church  to  those 
which  exist  in  civil  society.     The  pleadings  of  others  from 
what  alone  seems  to  be  plausible,  the  hierarchy  divineh 
tablished  among  the  Jews, are  evidently  inapplicable,  as  that 
hierarchy  was  typical  of  the  priestly  office  and  work  of  the 

>ur,  and  the  sacred  government  did  not  belong  to  it,  but 
to  the  princes  of  the  tribes,  and  the  Sanhedrim  or  Elders  of 
Israel.  The  assimilation  of  offices  in  the  Church  to  the  gra- 
dations of  rank  and  office  in  a  civil  community,  is  expi  • 
condemned  by  our  Lord  ;  Mark  x.  42, 43.  The  pre-eminence 
of  particular  churches  is  incompatible  with  Christian  order, 
and  declared  equality  of  privilege.  "  Jesus  walketh  in  the 
midst  of  the  golden  candlesticks," — the  Church  of  Ephesus 
being  in  no  respect  exalted  above  the  rest,  though  it  was  the 
Mother-Church  of  Proconsular  Asia,  and  situated  in  the  me- 
tropolis.    Under  the  former  di>pensation,  Jerusalem  n 

1  capital,  where  were  stationed  the  thrones  of  judgment, 
and  whether  the  tribes  went  up  to  worship.     But  that  con- 
stitution  has   passed   away.      The  residence  of  Messiah  in 
Zion  kkhc,  is  his  divine  and  gracious  presence  in  all  the 
churches  of  the  gospel  state.    For  this  among  other  reae 
"  it  was  expedient  that  he  should  go  away,'1  that  no   parti- 
cular place  might,  by  his  bodily  presence,  seem  t<>  be  more 
highly  favoured  than*  another,   "lie  would  not  have  any  one 
Church  elevated  above  the  rest,  or  apparently  aggrand 
into  the  metropolis  of  hil  kingdom.     The  pre-eminent 
signed  to  particular  churches,  after  the  apostolical  age,  and 
especially  the  erection  of  what   were   denominated   Patriar- 
chates was  a  main  circumstance   by  which  the  mystery  of 

lity    wrought   till    Rome   was  declared    the    capital    of 
Christendom,  and  the  Mat  of  Christ's  vicar  on  earth, 

Tli  3,  though  they  chose  particular  spheres  of  la- 

bour, were  not  Diocesan  Bianops.    They  had  no  fixed  ch. 
but  superintend  fairs  of  the  whole  Church,  by  virtue 

of  an  extraordinary  office  ;  and,  in  ;  to  what  ws 

signed  to  be  permanent  in  their  official  character  and  powers, 
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they  rank  themselves  with  no  higher  order  than  presbyters 
or  "elders  ;  Eph.  ii.  20  ;  1  Pet.  ▼.  1.  Neither  was  Timothy 
the  Diocesan  Bisliop  of  Ephesus,  hut  only  employed  there 
fur  a  time  as  an  Evangelist,  one  of  the  extraordinary  office- 
bearers who  were  given  to  assist  the  Apostles,  by  arranging 
and  settling  the  affairs  of  newly  planted  churches,  and  Paul 
besought  him  to  abide  there  only  for  a  season  ;  1  Tim.  i.  3  ; 
iii.  14,  15.  He  was  to  be  succeeded  by  Tychicus  ;  2  Tim.  iv. 
9,  12.  The  same  was  evidently  the  character  and  employ- 
ment of  Titus  in  Crete  ;  Tit.  L  5.  Nowhere,  indeed,  is  the 
parity  of  those  who  are  sometimes  in  our  translation  deno- 
minated "  bishops,"  and  their  identity  with  presbyters  or 
"  elders,"  more  decisively  ascertained,  than  in  the  Epistles  to 
Timothy  and  Titus,  who  have  been  held  out  as  examples  of 
diocesan  episcopacy,  unless  it  be  in  the  Second  Epistle  of 
Peter,  who  has  been  proclaimed  by  the  Romish  Church  the 
predecessor  and  prototype  of  her  pretended  Universal  Bishops 
or  Popes. 

When  the  Christian  knows  that  the  word,  which  in  some 
places  is  rendered  "  Bishop,"  literally  signifies  Overseer,  and 
is  so  rendered  in  other  places,  he  must  at  once  perceive  the 
true  state  of  things  in  the  primitive  Church,  by  attending  to 
the  following  passages  ;  Acts  xx.  17,  28,  Paul  sent  and  called 
the  Elders  of  the  Church,  and  said  to  them,  "  Take  heed  to 
all  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
overseers"  (bishops)  ;  1  Tim.  iii.  2,  4,  o.  "  A  bishop  must 
be  blameless — apt  to  teach — one  that  ruleth  well  his  own 
house  ;  for  if  a  man  know  not  how  to  rule  his  own  house, 
how  shall  he  take  care  of  the  Church  of  God ;"  chap.  v.  17. 
"  Let  the  elders  that  rule  well  be  counted  worthy  of  double 
honour,  especially  they  who  labour  in  the  word  and  doctrine" 
In  these  texts,  the  same  functions  are  ascribed  to  bishops  and 
elders  ;  and  that  the  same  office  is  meant,  is  fully  established 
by  Tit.  i.  5,  7.  "  For  this  cause  left  I  thee  in*  Crete, 
thou  shouldst  ordain  elders  in  every  city.  If  any  be  bL 
less,  &c. — for  a  bishop  must  be  blaiiieles's  as  the  steward  of 
God,"  &c, ;  1  Pet.  v.  1,  2.  "  The  elders  who  are  among  you 
I  exhort,  who  am  also  an  elder, — feed  the  flock  of  God, — 
taking  the  oversight  thereof  (acting  as  bishops,)  nut  by 
straint,  but  willingly."  In  the  Church  of  Philippi,  (which 
is  nowhere  described  as  large,)  there  were  a  number  of 
bi>hops,  who  consequently  could  not  be  diocesan  ;  Phil.  i.  1. 

4.  We  reject  the  principle,  "  That  the  form  of  government 
to  be  in  the  church,  i>  a  matter  of  small  impor- 

tance, and  cannot  greatly  affect  the  interests  of  religion." 
The  falsity  of  this  opinion  must  he  obvious,  from  the  state- 
ments which  have  ju>t  been  made.  Diversities  of  form  mar 
•  of  the  Church,  disturb  the  comfort  of  Christians, 
and  rear  insurmountable  walls  ion  betwe 

are  united  in  faith  and  practice. — The  dereliction  of  tho 
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tituted  nn  eminent  de- 
partment y  foretold  in  the  Scripture! 

to  the  spii  :il  ambition  in  the 

Church,  and  either  cherished  or  confirmed  the  aum<  ! 
errors  and  Bup  of  the   Roman   Catholic  system. 

:  of  tho  primitive  plan  was  opposed  by  the 
faithful,  who  are  characterised  as  God's  approved  witni 
Their  testimony  on  this  head  exposed  them  to  severe  ] 

►ns,  but  rather  than  renounce  it  they  sacrificed  their 
Uvea, 

We  conclude  this  article  on  Church  government  by  ad- 
verting to  the  disorderly  constitution  of  many  congregations 
in  what  are  styled  Chapels  of  Ease.  In  a  neat  number  of 
these  congregations,  there  is  either  no  Kirk-Session,  or  its 
determinations  are  subject  to  the  review  of  the  Parochial 
ion,  a  plan  utterly  repugnant  to  the  Presbyterial  con- 
stitution. Besides,  the  ministers  of  such  congregations  are 
excluded  from  exercising  government  as  members  of  Presbv- 
tery,  or  of  any  superior  judicatory,  and  even  from  sitting  in 
Synods  or  the  General  Assembly  as  Ruling  Elders.  Thus 
either  a  new  officer  is  created  in  the  Church,  who,  though 
ordained,  and  connected  with  a  flock,  has  not  the  full  power 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  ;  or,  at  any  rate,  this 
power  is  in  one  department  of  it,  unwarrantably  abridged. 
The  relation  of  the  institution  of  Chapels  of  Ease  to  the 
scheme  of  patronage,  is  sufficiently  obvious.  It  grows  out  of 
the  latter  as  a  concession  to  the  people  ;  and  yet,  by  its 
limitations,  is  so  contrived  as  to  support  that  scheme. 

X.    CONCERNING  THE  VISIBLE  STATE  AND  PROFESSION  OF  THE 
CHURCH. 

Oi'R  adherence  to  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  other 
standards  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  our  existence  in  a 
state  of  scccN-ion  from  that  church,  require  that,  besides 
ring  the  grounds  of  our  secession,  as  has  already  been 
done,  we  further  justify  ourselves  from  false  imputations, 
by  explaining  the  principles  on  which  we  proceed  ;   and,  at 
the  same  time,  prevent  misconception,  by  discriminating 
Ives  from  other  denominations.      Under  this  article, 
ore, 
1.  We  regard  as  unwarranted  and  injurious  the  rejection 
of  written  Confessions  of  Faith.      Some,  holding  that  the 
Bible  supersede-  ronfmrionn  of  faith,  strongly  oppose  tho 
o£  public  formularies,  or  ecclesiastically  sanctioned  ar- 
3  of  faith  and  concord.     Other-  reject  them,  under  the 
able  pretexts  that  they  fetter  freedom  of  thought,  in- 
terfere with  the  right  of  private  judgment,  impede  the  pro- 
of knowledge,  and  render  stationary  the  profession  of 
Church* 
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We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  the  rejection  of  creeds  and  con- 
fessions by  many  excellent  Christians,  to  veneration  for  the 
Bible,  which,  in  common  with  them,  we  regard  as  the  su- 
preme rule  of  faith  and  manners.  But  the  Bible  is  God's 
testimony  to  us,  not  the  expression  of  our  views  ;  and,  as 
God's  testimony,  so  far  from  superseding,  it  rather  demands 
the  response  of  our  faith  in  its  contents.  Nor  will  it  suffice 
for  the  public  confession  of  this  simply  to  say,  u  We  adopt 
the  Bible,"  since  its  contents  may  be  greatly  misconceived, 
and  a  vast  variety  of  opinion  has  actually  existed  about 
them. 

Since  every  church  has  confessedly  its  own  acknowledged 
and  discriminating  system  of  principles,  it  must  be  unrea- 
sonable to  condemn  the  drawing  up  and  sanctioning  of  these 
in  some  methodised  summary,  which  is  evidently  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  them  with  the  utmost  precision,  and 
exhibiting  them  with  the  utmost  publicity.  All  the  objec- 
tions usually  brought  against  written  creeds  or  confessions 
of  faith,  apply  to  the  unwritten  principles  of  Union  among 
those  who  oppose  them  ;  and,  by  the  rejection  of  such 
creeds,  a  church  which  intends  no  ambiguity  or  conceal- 
ment, gains  nothing,  while  she  sacrifices  many  advantages. 
Written  creeds  and  confessions  are  calculated  to  reprc 
wanton  spirit  of  innovation,  and  to  prevent  precipitate 
changes.  They  put  it  in  the  power  of  every  individual  to 
judge  of  the  sentiments  of  the  different  denominations  of 
Christians,  and  to  try  the  ministrations  of  that  with  which 
he  has  connected  himself.  Instead  of  arresting  prog 
they  are  authenticated  documents  of  past  attainments,'  still 
open  to  revision,  correction  or  enlargement,  or  any  modifica- 
tion which  new  circumstances  may  require. 

Before  the  Canon  of  Scripture  was  completed,  historical 
notice  of  creeds  was  not  to  be  expected.  Yet  we  read  of 
"the  form  of  sound  words"  used  even  in  the  days  of  the 
Apostles,  2  Tim.  i.  13  ;  summaries  of  principles  are  referred 
to,  Heb.  vi.  1,2;  tests  of  orthodoxy,  and  terms  of  com- 
munion, suited  to  the  controversies  of  the  age,  are  repeatedly 
stated,  Acts  viii.  37  ;  1  John  ii.  22  ;  iv.  1,  3  ;  and  in  pro- 
phecy the  faithful  are  represented  as  overcoming  "  by  the 
word  of  their  testimony,"  and  as  standing  with  the  Lamb  on 
the  Mount  Zion,  M  having  his  Father's  name  written  on 
their  foreheads." 

2.  We  condemn  Schismatioftl  Courses. — Division  in  any 
case  is  apt  to  be  productive  of  so  many  unhappy  effects,  that 
it  ought  to  be  avoided  as  far,  and  deterred  as 
of  conscience  or  a  due  regard  to  the  into  truth  and 

holiness  will  permit. 

We  regard  as  Bchismatical  courses,  lrt.  The  teaching  of 
doctrines  inconsistent  with  the  acknowledged  confession  of 
the  body,  or  suffering  them  to  be  taught  without  adequate 
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censure  ;    Gal.  v.  (.>.  ii.  l\  i  \.  I 

ductioD  and  toleration  of  pracl  i  r  uf 

the  Churchy  or  the  special  ends  of  the 

xvi.  17;  l('<»r.i.  m,  11.  3d,  Separation  oe 
dent  grounds,  such  as  ought  not  to 
left  indifferent  in  the  Scriptures;  or  such  a-, 
mcnt  of  the  body.  and  the  p 

ance,  cannot  interfere  with  personal  liberty;  Phil.  iii.  15,  it'.. 
Precipitate  separation,  while  liberty  of  dissenj  an  I 
•  ration  is  not  refused,  and  lisappointment  in  a 

Bering  use  of  the  proper  means  for  attaining  reforma- 
tion, 9eema  to  have  proved  the  evil  incurable;  Hoa.iL 2; 
Heb.  x.  23,  25.  5th,  Separation  in  defence  of  doctrines 
which  are  really  erroneous,  or  of  practices  which  are  sinful  ; 
or  for  the  purpose  of  evading  tensure  on  account  of  tfa 
1  John  ii.  18, 19.  Gth,  Separation  on  unhallowed  princi] 
as  in  wrath,  from  the  love  of  novelty,  in  the  spirit  of  ambi- 
tion ;  or  in  the  spirit  of  party,  and  merely  for  party  pur- 
;  Phil.  ii.  3  ;  1  Tim.  i.  6,  7  ;  2  Tim.  it.  3,  4.  7th,  The 
formation  of  new  communions,  without  some  obvious  and 
important  difference  from  those  which  already  exist,  or 
when  the  legitimate  objects  of  separation  might  be  as  well, 
if  not  better,  accomplished,  by  associating  with  one  or  other 
of  the  existing  denominations,  without  multiplying  divi- 
;  Ephes.  iv.  2,  3  ;  Phil.  i.  27. 
3.  We  regard  it  as  unjustifiable  to  deny  the  lawfulness  of 
separation,  or  to  refuse  to  act  on  this  principle,  when  suffi- 
ciently valid  grounds  exist.  This  is  tlie  opposite  extreme, 
which  ought  no  less  to  be  guarded  against. 

In  the  Jewish  Church,  it  is  alleged  there  were  many  cor- 
ruptions ;  and  yet  no  separation  from  it  was  allowed.  The 
>n  is  obvious.  As  a  nation,  the  Jews  were  selected  to 
be  the  depositaries  of  the  only  divine  system  of  religion  in 
the  world.  To  separate  from  them,  would  have  been,  either 
to  relinquish  the  system,  or  to  resort  to  another  plan  for  its 
rvation,  than  that  which  God  had  appointed,  and  a. 
plan  inconsistent  with  the  divine  arrangements  for  the  com* 

i.     The  solemn   festivals  could  be  celeb; 
nowhere   but   at  Jerusalem  ;   and   none  of  the  public  or- 
dinances of  religion  could  be  dispensed  by  any  who  were  not 
of  the  tribe  of  Levi.     A-  uld  take  place,  but 

at  the  expence  of  removing  from  th< 

church,  God  sent  his  prophets  to  testify  iling 

corruptions;  and  it  agh  if  the  faithful  adher< 

the  testimony  of  the  pro]  to  the  mini 

of  John  the  Baptist,  and  of  our  Lord,  till  the  time  appoi 
for  what  Paul  denominates  "the  reformation  ;"  when  a  new 
order  of  things,  warranting  and  demanding  separation  from 
of  Judaism   was  to  be  introduced;    Mai.  iii. 
16,17;  iv.  5,  G  ;   Heb.  ix.  10.      In  New  Testament  ti: 
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jiialifications  of  ecclesiastical  office-bearers  do  not  depend 
upon  their  lineage  ;  nor  is  the  dispensation  of  ordinance- 
limited  to  any  particular  place.  Though  -till  we  may  nut 
separate  from*  the  true  Apostolical  Church,  any  more*  than 
Jews  might  from  the  ancient  constitution  ;  yet  H  with- 
drawing" from  a  Christian  community,  in  certain  circum- 
stances, is  now  both  warrantable  and*  commanded,  as  the 
means  of  retaining  and  exhibiting  the  principles  and  cha- 
racter of  that  church  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  3,  o.  Under  the  Christian 
dispensation,  we  find  separation  from  a  body,  which,  though 
it  claims  the  character  of  the  Apostolical  Church,  is  as  truly 
apostate  as  the  ten  tribes  in  the  days  of  Jezebel,  both  autho- 
rised and  commended.  Those  who  are  honoured  with  the 
title  of  God's  faithful  witnesses,  under  the  reign  of  Anti- 
christ, are  described  as  a  distinct  community,  keeping  the 
commandments  of  God,  and  having  the  testimony  of  Jesus  ; 
Rev.  xi ;  xii.  17  ;  xiv.  1.  The  lawfulness  of  separation,  in- 
deed, cannot  be  denied  by  any  Protestant,  but  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  condemning  the  great  secession  from  the  Church  of 
Kome.  The  call  is  addressed  to  such  as,  in  the  days  of  ven- 
geance, shall  still  be  found  within  her  walls  ;  "  Come  out  of 
her,  my  people,  that  ye  be  not  partakers  of  her  sins,  and 
that  ye  receive  not  of  her  plagues  ;"  Rev.  xviii.  4.  Similar, 
but  more  general,  as  applicable  to  every  scene  of  corruption, 
is  the  call  of  the  ancient  prophet,  which  the  Apostle  Paul 
adopts  as  a  directory  for  Christians,  "  Wherefore  come  out 
from  among  them,  and  be  ye  separate,  saith  the  Lord,  arid 
touch  not  the  unclean  thing,  and  I  will  receive  you  ;" 
2  Cor.  vi.  17. 

For  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  argument  against  sepa- 
ration from  the  Jewish  to  the  Christian  economy,  it  has 
been  urged,  that  though  there  were  many  corruptions  in  the 
Churches  of  Corinth,  Galatia,  and  Asia  Minor,  yet  in  none 
of  the  epistles  to  these  Churches  was  .separation  commanded, 
or  any  sanction  given  to  scces-ion.  This  reasoning  is  equally 
fallacious.  These  Churches  were  still  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  Apostles,  and  acknowledged  their  authority. 
The  epistles  addressed  to  them  were  the  vevy  means  employed 
to  reform  them.  Till  compliance  was  refused,  they  could  not 
be  deemed  irreclaimable  ;  valid  ground  ol  could  not 

exist ;  and  the  apostles  proceed  on  the  supposition  that 
pliance  would  follow  as  due  to  their  orders.     If  compliance 
either  produced  reformation,  or  led  to  the  expulsion 
who  resisted,  all  was  well.     But  if  compliance  ws 
what  remained  for  the  faithful  but  to  separate  from  the 
rupt  party,  and  thus  adhering  to  the  A\ 
nection  with  the  true  Christian  Church  ly  is  the 

I  in  the  i  ' 
tolical  writings;  the  lawfulness  oi  it,  when  other  i 
for  effecting  reformation  are   defeated,  is  clearly  asserted  ; 
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and  it  is  expressly  enjoined  as  a  duty.  u  Now,  we  command 
you,  brethren,  in  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jem  Christ,  that 
ye  withdraw  yourselves  from  every  brother  thai  walketh  dis- 
orderly, and  not  after  the  tradition  which  ye  received  of  us.  If 

any  man  obey  not  our  word  by  this  epistle,  note  that  man, 
and  have  no  company  with  him,  that  ho  may  be  ashamed  ;"' 
2  Thess.  iii.  (J,  u.  Again,  "If  any  man  teach  other 
(than  the  Apostle  had  taught,)  ami  consent  not  to  whole- 
words,  even  the  words  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ*  and  to 
the  doctrine  which  is  according  to  godliness.  &c  from  such 
-withdraw  thyself" — not  from  such  an  individual  merely, 
but  from  "such  kind  of  persons,*  however  influential  or 
numerous,  and  the  rather,  because  the  evil  is  magnified  by 
numbers  and  influence  ;  1  Tim.  vi.  3 — 5.  See  also  Acts  xix. 
D  :  2  Cor.  vi.  14;  Rev.  iii.  11. 

4.  We  reject  the  opinion,  "That  separation,  and  the  con- 
sequent exhibition  of  a  testimony,  is  a  hostile  measure,  in- 
consistent with  Christian  charity."  Hostile  it  must  be  to 
the  evils  against  which  the  measure  is  directed,  but  not  hos- 
tile to  the  persons  of  men,  to  the  true  interests  of  the  Church, 
or  to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  society,  else  such  a  measure 
had  not  been  divinely  sanctioned  under  any  dispensation. 
Nothing  can  he  more  hostile  to  human  corruptions  than 
God's  testimony  against  them  in  his  word,  which  all  are 
bound  to  adopt  and  apply  ;  yet  this  testimony  is  the  fruit 
and  intended  instrument  of  love,  as  truly  as  the  revelation 
of  mercy  itself  ;  Psalm  1.  7 — 15;  Jer.iii.12 — 15.  The  Jews 
hated  our  Lord,  because  he  testified  of  their  deeds  that  they 
were  evil,  yet  no  one  could  have  their  best  interests  so  much 
at  heart,  as  He  who  is  emphatically  the  Faithful  and  True 
Witness.  Did  Paul  act  uncharitably  to  Peter,  or  deny  either 
his  apostleship  or  his  saintship,  when  he  was  so  affected  with 
his  conduct,  and  that  of  those  who  dissembled  with  him,  as 
to  reprehend  him  severely  \  Gal.  ii.  14.  Let  the  terms  of  the 
ancient  law  be  pondered,*  "  Thou  shalt  not  hate  thy  brother 
in  thy  heart,  thou  shalt  in  any  wise  rebuke  thy  neighbour, 
and  not  suffer  sin  upon  him  ;"  Lev.  xix.  17. 

5.  As  in  cases  of  offence,  exclusion  from  communion  he- 
comes  an  act  both  of  duty  and  of  love,  so  when,  owing  to  the 
relaxation  of  discipline  and  the  general  prevalence  of  corrup- 
tion, withdrawing  or  separation  come-  to  be  the  only  course 
left,  it  must  proceed  mi  the  same  principles,  he  attended  with 
the  same  sorrow  on  account  of  the  cause,  and  have  the 
object  in  view — the  reclaiming  of  those  who  unhappily  occa- 
sion recourse  to  the  measure.  There  is  no  denial  oi  validity 
of  office  in  testifying  against  irregularity  and  unfaithful  ad- 
ministration. The  true  Christian,  even  when  he  feel-  himself 
compelled  to  withdraw,  will  ^till  rejoice  over  all  that  is 
worthy  of  approbation  in  the  body  he  has  left,  will  ever  be 
ready  to  discern  and  allow  it,  and  will  hail  with  gratitude 
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every  favourable  symptom  of  returning  glory.  Sorrow  will 
be  felt,  and  properly  evinced,  for  the  necessity  of  separation. 
And  in  resorting  to  this  and  its  concomitant  measures,  the 
objects  will  be  to  avoid  contamination,  to  reclaim  the  erring, 
to  do  honour  to  religion,  and  to  benefit  posterity.  However 
much  the  course  may  be  misconstrued  or  disliked,  it  is  de- 
manded by  the  glory  of  God,  and  enjoined  under  high  re- 
sponsibility. Indifference,  though  little  accounted  of  by 
many,  though  frequently  extolled  under  the  idea  of  modera- 
tion, and  dignified  with  the  names  of  liberality,  prudence, 
and  charity,  is  odious  and  detestable  in  the  estimation  of 
our  Lord  and  Master ;  Rev.  iii.  15,  16. 

XI.    CONCERNING  COVENANTING. 

Adhering  to  the  doctrine  of  our  standards  relative  to 
oaths  and  vows,  Coxf.  c.  xxii.  L.  Cat.  Q.  112,  113 ;  and  ap- 
proving, as  in  the  fifth  article  of  the  Basis  of  Union,  "  of  the 
method  adopted  by  our  reforming  ancestors  for  mutual 
excitement  and  encouragement,  by  solemn  confederation 
and  vowe  to  God," — we  consider  the  following  positions,  as 
mistaken  views  of  covenanting,  and  some  of  them  calculated 
to  cast  unmerited  obloquy  on  the  manner  in  which  the  Re- 
formation was  prosecuted. 

1.  The  position  "  that  covenanting  is  not  a  moral  duty, 
but  either  a  ceremonial  observance  or  a  political  measure." 
Both  these  ideas  are  equally  inapplicable  to  it,  whether  we 
consider  it  as  personally  performed  in  the  solemn  devote- 
ment  of  the  individual  to  God  by  his  own  act,  or  as  publicly 
performed,  either  in  social  vowing,  or  in  confederation  in 
regard  to  some  special  aspect  of  the  cause  of  religion. 

Vowing  is  clearly  a  form  of  honouring  God~  which,  like 
the  Sabbath,  is  not"  connected  with  any  particular  dispensa- 
tion. In  the  Church  it  must  proceed  on  the  principles  of 
Revelation.  As  no  one  is  warranted  to  devote  himself  to 
God  in  conditionary  obedience,  or  engage  to  the  performance 
of  duties  in  his  own  strength,  so,  if  men  avouch  the  Lord  to 
be  their  God,  and  bind  themselves  to  walk  in  his  ways,  it 
must  be  according  to  the  tenor  of  the  covenant  of  grace,  re- 
cognising the  mediation  of  Christ,  and  relying  on  him  a^  at 
once  their  "righteousness  and  strength  ;"  Ps.  1.  o  ;  Is.  xiiv.  5 ; 
xlv.  24-,  25.  But  this  exercise  befits  alike  the  Patriarchal, 
the  Jewish,  and  the  Christian  dispensations.  Vowing  is  in 
Scripture  ranked  with  other  moral  expressions  of  lion 
Ps.  lxv.  1,  2  ; — it  was  foretold,  as  a  mode  in  which  God 
should  be  honoured  by  the  Gentiles,  I>.  xix.  13 — 21  ; — and 
it  is  clearly  sanctioned  and  sufficiently  warranted,  by  the 
first  three  precepts  of  the  moral  law. 

Confederation  is  a  measure  dictated  by  reason,  or  the  light 
of  nature,  which  the  members  of  any  community  ma}-  adopt 


forir.utr.nl  defence  or  support  in  the  prosecution  o 

-  and  oovei  n  formed 

by  secular  communi  civil,  commercial,  and  poli 

purposes,  while  a]  propri  measures  has 

never  been  questioned.    The  lawfulness  of  each  particular 
transaction  must  depend  on  the  condition  of  the  parties,  the 
object  proposed,  the  cause  to  be  maintained,  and  other  cir- 
cumstances which  it  is  not  necefi  amerate.    Altho 
religion  is  not  to  be  propagated  by  f  liberty  of  i 

ice,  which  secures  the  wee  exercise  or  our  religion,  i>  a 
natural  right,  and  when  invaded,  church  members,  as  mem- 

of  the  civil  community  generally,  may  enter  into  public 

ies  and  covenants  in  defence  of  it  ;  and,  in  prosecuting 
the  end  of  such  an  engagement,  they  may,  on  the  common 
principle  of  self-preservation,  warrantably  adopt  such  mea- 
sures, and  use  such  means,  as  are  competent  to  be  used  in 

nee  of  other  natural  rights.  But  the  members  of  the 
Church  have  not  only  rights  common  to  them  with  other 
men,  but  peculiar  privileges,  far  more  valuable  than  those  of 
any  secular  community.  These,  when  assailed,  they  are 
also  required  to  defend 'and  maintain.  Whether  the  contest 
be  with  Paganism,  or  Autichri>tiani<m,  or  any  other  form 
of  corruption,  it  is  only  by  spiritual  weapons  we  are  allowed 
to  sustain  the  cause  of  supernatural  religion  ;  and  therefore, 
the  confederation  which  may  be  formed  in  its  behalf,  if  con- 
ducted on  the  true  principle's  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ,  can 
never  assume  a  political  aspect,  so  as  to  become  either  a 

-ure  of  rebellion  or  an  engine  of  state.  The  whole  or  a 
part  of  the  Church  may  thus,  according  to  the  calls  of  pro- 
vidence, warrantably  enter  into  solemn  engagement--  to 
stand  fast,  u striving  together  for  the  faith  of  the  Gospel." 
In  such  cases,  the  federal  bond,  instead  of  being  general, 
will  distinctly  refer  to  those  articles  of  truth,  or  depart- 
ments of  revealed  religion,  which  seem  to  be  in  danger. 
This  was  called  by  our  fathers  a  Bond  suited  to  the  times. 

2.  We  reject  the  sentiment,  "  That  covenanting  is  an  or- 
dinance of  religion,  the  actual  observance  of  which  ought,  in 
all   circumstances,   to  be  a   term   of  communion."      This 
opinion  is  manifestly  inconsistent  with  the  true  nature  and 
proper  design   of  the   transaction    in  any  of  the  views   in 
which  it  is  usually  contemplated.    If,  by  covenanting,  were 
meant  simply  a  personal  accession  to  the  Christian  faith, 
and  engagement  to  Christian  duties,  this  ought  doubtfc  - 
be  demanded  of  all  entrants  into  communion.    But  v 
in  distinction  from  this,  it  means  social  vowing,  it  is  an 
traordinary  and  altogether  voluntary  service  ;  and  when  it 
inclu  dually  done,  special  confederation  in  de- 

l  on  the  church,  it  i 
from  the  nature  of  the  thing,  that  it  can  only  be  occasional. 

.1  the  history  of  it,  accordingly,  we  do  not  find  th 
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was  constantly  practised,  either  in  the  Jewish  church  or 
under  the  Christian  economy.  When  Paul  commends  the 
Macedonians  for  the  manner  in  which  they  came  forward  in 
the  contribution  for  the  Jewish  converts,  he  says,  "  This 
they  did,  not  as  we  hoped,  but  first  gave  their  own  selves  to 
the'Lord,  and  to  us  by  the  will  of  God," — referring,  as  the 
language  seems  to  imply,  to  a  solemn  act  of  devotement 
worthy  of  high  approbation,  but  at  the  same  time  an  occa- 
sional, and  therefore  no  ordinary,  service  in  the  church. 
Instead  of  being  itself  a  stated  ordinance  in  any  system  of 
divine  institutions,  it  is  evidently  a  measure  resorted  to  for 
securing  the  possession,  faithful  observance,  and  pure  cele- 
bration, of  all  the  ordinances  under  which  the  church  is 
placed  for  the  time. 

3.  We  reject  the  opinion,  "  That  the  necessity  of  covenant- 
ing is  entirely  superseded  by  baptism,  by  the  church- vow  at 
admission  to  communion,  and  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper."  As  baptism  does  not  "supersede  the  necessity  of  the 
church-vow,  which  ought  to  precede  that  ordinance  when  ad- 
ministered to  adults,  and  to  follow  it  in  due  time  when  ad- 
ministered to  infants,  so  this  vow  cannot  be  viewed  as  ren- 
dering covenanting,  in  all  circumstances,  unnecessary, — the 
one  being  easily  distinguished  from  the  other,  as  already 
stated, — and  the  former,  in  many  cases,  failing  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  the  latter,  by  securing  purity  of  doctrine  and  fel- 
lowship. Neither  can  covenanting  be  viewed  as  in  all  cir- 
cumstances superseded  by  the  observance  of  the  Lord's  Sup- 
per ;  for  however  solemn  the  dedication  implied  in  that 
crament  is,  its  immediate  object  is  different  from  that  of 
covenanting ;  and  as  a  positive  institution  of  the  Christian 
economy,  it  is  itself  a  part  of  the  system  of  ordinances,  the 
scriptural  purity  of  which  it  is  the  object  of  covenanting  to 
maintain.  As  the  Jews  covenanted  to  observe  the  Passover 
after  the  due  order  in  common  with  other  departments  of 
their  system,  so  our  ancestors,  like  the  Waldenses  and  others, 
who  separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome,  rejected  the  Mass 
in  their  federal  bonds,  and  solemnly  engaged  to  resist  all  su- 
perstitious forms  of  observing  the  Lord's  Supper. 

4.  We  reject  the  opinion,  "  That  past  federal  transactions, 
by  which  eminent  privileges  have  been  secured  and  trans- 
mitted, bring  no  obligation  on  those  who  enjoy  these  privi- 
leges, or  who  have  sinfully  relinquished  them,"  On  the  con- 
trary, recognising  the  Church  01  Christ  as  a  permanent  So- 
ciety, nn<l  particular  organised  Churches  as  suDJeets  of  mora) 
obligation,  while  we  cherish  unfeigned  veneration  for  our  re- 
forming ancestors,  and  ■  deep  sense  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  which  accrue  to  us  from  their  noble  and 

;1  efforts  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  ii 
not  only  approve  of  the  method  adopted  by  them  for  mutual 
excitement  and  ement,by  solemn  confederation  and 
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▼owa  to  God,  bat  we  acknowledge  that  we  arc  under  high 

obligations  to  maintain  and  prosecute  the  work  of  reforma- 
tion, in  consequence  of  what  they  have  done. 

XII.    CONCERNING  THE  RELATIONS  OF  CHURCH  AND  STATE. 

nvnra  the  doctrines  of  the  Confession  of  Faith  relative 
to  the  power  of  the  civil  magistrate^  in  eh.  xx.  §  4  ;  xxiii.  § 
8;  and  xxxi.  §  2,  with  the  same  limitations  with  which  it 
was  received  by  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Act  of  Assembly, 
August  27,  1647,  sess.  23,  and  according  to  the  Act  of  the 
era!  Associate  Synod  in  1796,  and  of  the  Preamble 
sanctioned  by  the  Associate  Synod  in  April  1797 :  * — and 

*  The  Act  of  Assembly  here  referred  to  will  be  found  prefixed  to  the 
Confession  of  Faith.  The  Act  of  the  General  Associate  Synod,  and 
the  Preamble  sanctioned  by  the  Associate  Synod,  are  in  the  following 
terms  : 

1.   Act  of  General  Associate  Synod,  3d  May,  1796 "  The   Synod 

finding  they  cannot  at  present  enter  on  a  particular  consideration  of 
the  overture  respecting  the  power  of  the  Civil  Magistrate  in  matters 
of  religion  ;  but  convinced  of  the  urgent  necessity  of  doing  something 
in  the  mean  time  to  ob\iate  the  scruples  which  young  men  at  licence, 
Preachers  and  Elders  at  ordination,  private  persons  at  their  accession 
and  Baptism  of  their  children,  have  offered  to  the  courts  about  the 
doctrine  or  manner  of  expression  used  on  that  subject  in  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  chap.  XXII.  sec.  3,  and  chap.  XX.  sec.  4: — 

M  Declare,  that  as  the  Confession  of  Faith  was  at  first  received  by  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  with  some  exception  as  to  the  power  of  the 
Civil  Magistrate,  relative  to  spiritual  matters,  so  the  Synod,  for  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  all  who  desire  to  know  their  mind  on  this  subject,  extend 
that  exception  to  every  thing  in  the  Confession  which,  taken  by  itself, 
seems  to  allow  the  punishment  of  good  and  peaceable  subjects  on  ac- 
count of  their  religious  opinions  and  observances  :  That  they  approve 
of  no  other  means  of  bringing  men  into  the  church,  or  retaining  them 
in  it,  than  such  as  are  spiritual,  and  used  by  the  apostles  and  other 
ministers  of  the  word  in  the  first  ages  of  the  Christian  Church;  per- 
suasion not  force  ;  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  not  the  sword  of  the  Civil 
Magistrate;  agreeably  to  that  most  certain  and  important  doctrine  laid 
down  in  the  Confession  itself,  chap.  XX.  sec.  2  :  *  God  alone  is  the  Lord 
of  the  conscience,  and  hath  left  it  free  from  the  doctrines  and  com- 
mandments of  men,  which  are  in  anything  contrary  to  his  word  or 
beside  it,  in  matters  of  faith  or  worship ;  so  that  to  believe  such  doc- 
trines, or  obey  such  commands  out  of  conscience,  is  to  betray  true 
liberty  of  conscience  and  reason  also.' 

"  Nor  do  the  Synod  mean  the  smallest  reflection  on  the  venerable 
compilers  of  the  Confession,  whose  degrees  of  light  on  these  matters 
and  peculiar  circumstances  seem  to  have  led  them  to  use  some  ex- 
pressions that  have  been  understood  by  many,  and  may  be  construed, 
as  investing  civil  rulers  with  a  lordship  over  the  consciences  of  men, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  spirituality,  freedom,  and  independence  of 
the  kingdom  of  Christ.  And  the  Synod  hereby  renew  their  adhe- 
rence to  the  doctrine  on  this  point  in  the  Declaration  and  Defence  of 
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without  entering  into  any  litigated  point,  which  cannot  pre- 
sently affect  the  interests  of  religion,  we  judge  the  statement 
of  the  following  propositions  a  sufficient  expression  of  our 
views  and  testimony  against  mistakes  on  the  subject  of  this 
article. 

1.  Religion,  abstractly  viewed,  is  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  society,  and  to  the  efficient  exercise  of  civil  govern- 
ment, and  is  therefore  the  concern  of  legislators  and  civil 
rulers,  as  well  as  of  all  others,  in  their  several  situations. 

2.  The  Christian  religion,  as  might  be  expected  from  its  di- 
vine origin  and  intended  universality,  is  the  best  calculated 
for  promoting  the  interests  of  civil  society,  and  therefore  de- 
serves the  countenance  of  the  civil  powers. — As  it  is  their  own 
interest  and  duty  to  embrace  it,  so  they  ought  to  favour  its 
introduction  among  their  subjects.  And  where  it  is  intro- 
duced, it  ought  to  have  the  controul  which  belongs  to  it  over 

the  Associate  Presbytery's  principles  concerning  the  present  Civil  Go- 
vernment, under  the  fourth  argument,  from  Rom.  xiii.  1 — 7.  in  these 
words,  '  The  public  good  of  outward  and  common  order,  in  all  rea- 
sonable society,  unto  the  glory  of  God,  is  the  great  and  only  end 
which  those  invested  with  magistracy  can  propose,  in  a  sole  res- 
pect to  that  office  :  and  as?  in  proseeuting  this  end  civilly,  according  to 
their  office,  it  is  only  over  men's  good  anil  evil  works  that  they  can 
have  any  inspection  ;  so  it  is  only  over  these,  which  they  must  needs 
take  cognizance,  for  the  said  public  good,  while  at  the  same  time, 
their  doing  so  must  be  in  such  a  manner  and  proceed  so  far  allenarly, 
as  is  requisite  for  that  end  ;  without  assuming  any  lordship  immedi- 
ately over  men's  consciences,  or  making  any  encroachment  upon  the 
special  privileges  ami  business  of  the  church  ;  and,  moreover,  as  the 
whole  institution  and  end  of  their  office  are  cut  out  by,  and  lie  with- 
in the  compass  of  natural  principles,  it  were  absurd  to  suppose  that 
there  could  or  ought  to  be  any  exercise  thereof  toward  its  end,  in  the 
foresaid  circumstances,  but  what  can  be  argued  for  and  defended  from 
natural  principles.' 

"And  the  Synod  hereby  agree,  that  the  second  question  of  the 
formula,  after  the  words  'as  the  said  confession  was  received  and  ap- 
proved by  an  act  of  Assembly,  1G47,  Session  23,' — there  shall  be 
added  '  and  according  to  the  declaration  of  the  General  Associate 
Synod,  1796.'  " 

2.  Preamble  sanctioned  by  the  Associate  Synod. — "  Whereas  some 
parts  of  the  standard  books  of  this  Synod  have  been  interpreted  as  fa- 
vouring compulsory  measures  in  religion,  the  Synod  hereby  declare,  that 
they  do  not  require  an  approbation  of  any  such  principle  from  any  can- 
didate for  license  or  ordination  :  And,  whereas  a  controversy  has 
arisen  among  us  respecting  the  nature  and  kin  1  of  the  obligation  of 
our  solemn  covenants  on  posterity,  whether  it  be  entirely  of  the  same 
kind  upon   us   as    upon  our   u  who    swore    them;   the    Synod 

hereby  declare,  that  while  they  hold  the  obligation  of  our  covenant- 
upon  posterity,  they  do  not  interfere  with  that  controversy  which  hath 
arisen  respecting  the  nature  and  kind  of  it,  and  recommend  it  to  all  their 
members  to  suppress  that  controversy,  as  tending  to  gender  strife  ra- 
ther than  godly  edifying." 
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the  formation  of  ];iwN  tin-  administration  of  justice,   the 
wearing  of  oaths,  and  other  matters  of  civil  jurisdiction. 

But  the  countenance  to  be  riven  to  it  must  not  be  in- 
consistent with  its  own  spirit  and  enactments. — It  most  not 
be  introduced  or  propagated  by  force.  It  declaims  and  pro- 
hibits all  persecution. 

4.  The  Church  and  the  State  are  entirely  distinct,  capable 
of  existing  without  the  slightest  intrusive  interference  with 
the  proper  province  of  each,  and  ought  not  so  to  interfere. — 
Krastian  supremacy  of  the  State  over  the  Church,  and  anti- 
christian  domination  of  the  Church  over  the  State,  and  all 
schemes  of  connection  tending  to  either,  ought  to  he  avoided. 
The  church  has  a  spiritual  authority  over  such  of  the  subjects 
and  rulers  of  earthly  kingdoms  as  are  in  her  communion,  and 
the  civil  powers  have  the  same  secular  authority  over  the 
members  and  office-bearers  of  the  church  as  over  the  rest  of 
their  subjects.  But  the  church  has  no  power  over  earthly 
kingdoms  in  their  collective  and  civil  capacity,  nor  have  they 
any  power  over  her  as  a  church. 

o.  The  Church  and  the  State  owe  mutual  duties  to  each 
other,  and,  acting  according  to  their  sphere,  may  be  signally 
rvient  to  each  other's  welfare. — As  many  of  these  duties 
must  arise  from  circumstances,  and  be  regulated  by  them, 
there  is  no  call  to  determine  them  minutely  in  such  a  docu- 
ment as  this. 

0.  It  is  the  duty  of  all  Christians  to  be  subject  to  the  powers 
that  be,  as  ordained  of  God,  for  a  terror  to  evil-doers,  and 
a  praise  to  them  that  do  well.  "  Fear  God  ;  honour  the 
King,"  1  Pet.  ii.  17. 

7.  Liberty  of  conscience  ought  to  be  protected  by  the  civil 
power  ;  but  protection  cannot  be  claimed  in  behalf  of  princi- 
ples or  practices  obviously  hurtful  to  the  interests  of  civil  so- 
ciety, and  still  less  in  behalf  of  those  which  would  subvert 
its  existence. 


CHAPTER  III. 

WARNING  AGAINST  PRACTICAL  EVILS. 

Tin:  glory  of  the  Church  consists  not  only  in  the  confor- 
mity of  her  constitution,  doctrine,  and  forms  of  worship  to 
the  divine  prescription,  but  in  the  purity  of  her  fellowship, 
and  the  practical  excellence  of  her  mend 

It  cannot  be  too  frequently  repeated,  that  the  source  of  all 
the  evils  which  have  disgraced  human  society  in  its  various 
forms,  whether  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  is  the  natural  depravity 
of  man.  These  evils,  how  ever,  are  fostered  by  opposition  to 
1 1  io  Holy  f  .  disregard  of  their  authority,  and  indif- 

ference to  them.     Nor  is  the  influence  of  error  less  pernicious. 
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u  Evil  communications,"  says  an  apostle,  expressly  referring 
to  erroneous  sentiments,  such  as  the  denial  of  the  resurrection 
of  the  body,  u  corrupt  good  manners."  If,  as  our  Saviour 
declares,  "we  are  sanctified  by  the  truth,"  then,  in  proportion 
to  the  extent  to  which  error  prevails,  the  proper  means  of 
sanctification  are  wanting.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  shew 
how  every  error  has  a  tendency  to  cherish  corruption,  either 
by  positively  favouring  it  in  some  of  its  forms,  or  by  with- 
drawing from  the  mind  those  considerations  which  are  best 
fitted  to  controul  and  suppress  it.  But  let  it  be  remembered, 
also,  that  the  Truth  may  be  held  in  unrighteousness  ; — that, 
under  the  purest  profession  of  religion,  there  may  be  "  a  fall- 
ing from  first  love,"  a  disposition  to  rest  in  "  a  name  to  live," 
— a  vain  imagination  that  we  are  "  rich  and  increased  in 
goods,  and  stand  in  need  of  nothing," — a  subsiding  into 
"  lukewarmness,"  so  offensive  to  our  Saviour, — a  want  of  fer- 
vour in  devotion,  of  ardour  in  charity,  and  of  true  zeal  for 
the  glory  of  God. 

It  becomes  the  Church  to  lift  up  her  voice  against  practi- 
cal evils  of  every  description,  whether  they  be  such  as  are 
beyond  the  reach  of  her  discipline, — such  as  may  attach  to 
her  members,  and  ought  to  subject  them  to  discipline, — or 
such  as,  either  within  or  without  her  pale,  can  be  assailed 
only  by  solemn  warning  or  Christian  counsel. 

1.  The  first  practical  evil  to  which  we  advert,  is  Impiety. 
The  extent  to  which  impiety  prevails  is  to  be  deeply  deplored 
by  every  genuine  Christian. 

Among  the  unfavourable  aspects  of  our  times,  must  be 
ranked  the  sending  forth  of  blasphemous  publications,  the 
assiduity  employed  to  bring  these  into  general  circulation, 
the  eagerness  with  which  they  have  been  sought  after  by 
many,  and  the  consequent  extension  of  their  baleful  influence. 
How  much  to  be  lamented  is  the  levity  with  which  sacred 
things  are  treated,  the  practice  of  burlesqueing  or  parodying 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  those  profane  mockings  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion  in  which  many  indulge.  Being  for- 
warned,  that  in  the  last  days,  scoffers  would  appear,  walking 
after  their  own  lusts,  and  vilifying  the  faith  and  hope  of 
Christians,  we  need  not  be  "  shaken  in  mind  or  troubled  ;" 
but  it  becomes  us  to  remember  the  commandments  of  the 
Holy  Apostles  relative  to  such  characters,  and  to  cleave  to 
their  testimony  against  them  ;  2  Pet.  ii.  iii.  ;  Jude,  through- 
out. 

Profane  swearing,  in  common  conversation,  is  another 
crime  which  continues  to  be  the  disgrace  of  our  country  and 
age, —  a  crime  for  which  there  can  be  no  excuse,  which  nei- 
ther brings  profit  nor  honourto  those  who  commit  it  ;  which 
directly  insults  the  Majesty  of  Heaven,  and  which,  therefore, 
provokes  certain  and  awful  retribution,  however  it  may  es- 
cape punishment  among  men.     "The  Lord  will  not  hold 
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him  guiltless  who  taketh  his  name  in  vain."  If  we  "fear 
not  this  glorious  and  dreadful  name,  the  Lord  oar  God,"  he 
will  make "our  plagues  wonderful."  "  Because  of  swearing," 
the  land  of  [sracl  was  made  to  mourn;  ESxod.  xx.  ;  Dent. 
xxviii. 58,  59 :  Hos.  iv,  2,  3.  This  sin  is  chargeable  on  those 
who  use  irreverently  the  name  of  God, — who  intermingle  in 
their  conversation  minced  oaths  or  exclamations,  which 
plainly  profane  what  ought  ever  to  be  held  most  -acred. 

Cursing,  which  is  commonly  connected  with  profane 
wring,  besides  being  included  in  the  same  condemnation, 
greatly  aggravates  the  crime.  What  must  be  the  character 
of  that  man  who  can  invoke  damnation  on  his  own  soul  ; 
and  what  would  it  be  for  him  to  be  taken  at  his  word, — to 
be,  by  his  own  sentence,  consigned  to  irremediable  torments? 
If  the  imprecations  levelled  against  others  mean  nothing 
is  often  alleged,  they  are  a  wanton  insult  to  God  and  to 
man,  and  shew  a  disposition  to  snort  with  the  terrors  of  the 
Almighty  ;  if  they  are  seriously  intended,  they  indicate  not 
only  a  most  unchristian,  but  a  most  inhuman,  and  truly 
diabolical  temper.  It  is  lamentable,  when  those  who  pro- 
fess friendly  regard,  or  in  prayer  use  the  forms  of  benevo- 
lent expression  sanctioned  by  Scripture,  are  heard,  in  any 
casual  transport  of  rage,  imprecating  damnation  on  the  ob- 
jects of  their  wrath.  "  Out  of  the  same  mouth  may  proceed 
blessing  and  cursing."  But  this  is  described  as  a  Strange 
thing,  is  supposed  to  be  of  rare  occurrence  among  Christians, 
and  when  it  does  occur,  so  unnatural  that  it  must  render 
the  character  suspicious;  James  iii.  10 — 12.  "Bless  and 
curse  not"  is  the  Christian  law.  To  curse,  is  an  impious 
intrusion  into  the  province  of  the  Judge  of  all.  "  Vengeance 
is  mine,  saith  the  Lord."  The  true  Christian  will  be  "slow 
to  wrath,"  will  endeavour  to  "  rule  his  own  spirit,"  and 
will  have  it  for  his  anxious  concern,  that  if  angry  he  sin 
not,  nor  speak  unadvisedly  with  his  lips.  He  will  tremble 
at  the  thought  of  "giving  place  to  the  devil ;"  Eph.  iv.  26,  l'7. 

But  the  name  of  the  Lord  is  not  less  dreadfully  profaned 
by  Prevarication  and  Perjury,  particularly  by  the  latter,  in 
falso  swearing,  and  the  violation  of  oath's;  Zeeh.  v.  ] — 4; 
Mai.  iii.  5.  It  is  lawful  to  swear,  on  proper  occasions,  either 
in  bearing  tcstimonv,  or  for  the  termination  of  strife,  Math. 
xxvi.  03  ;  Ileb.  vi.  13,  10  ;  Is.  Ixv.  10.  But  the  man  who 
is  worthy  of  the  fellowship  of  the  Church,  "fcareth  an  oath  ;" 
he  regards  it  with  sacred  awe,  and  u  ehangeth  not,"  though 
it  involve  him  "to  his  hurt  ;"  Keel.  ix.  2  ;  Ps.  xv.  4.  We 
deplore  the  hardships  to  which  many  are  exposed  on  this 
head,  in  the  prosecution  of  trade  and  commerce.  In  certain 
Moral  Institutes  it  has  been  justly  stated,  that  much  may 
depend  on  the  very  form  of  administering  an  oath,  for  im- 
pressing the  mind  with  a  deep  sense  of  its  solemnity  and 
high  obligation, — that,  amongst  the  Jews,  and  thus"  with 
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divine  sanction,  the  juror  held  up  his  right  hand  towards 
heaven,  as  appealing  to  the  omniscient  Governor  and  Judge 
of  all, — that  while  this  form  is  used  in  Scotland,  in  England 
the  juror,  after  repeating  the  words  of  the  oath  with  his 
hand  on  the  Bible  or  Four  Gospels,  adds,  "  So  help  me 
God ;"  or  has  the  whole  matter  of  the  oath  addressed  to  him 
by  the  administrator,  with  the  adjuration,  too,  "  So  help 
you  God," — that  the  adjuration,  though  sufficiently  strong, 
if  properly  understood,  is  yet  confessedly  obscure, — that 
"  this  obscure  and  elliptical  form,  together  with  the  levity 
and  frequency  with  which  it  is  administered,  has  occasioned 
a  general  inadvertency  to  the  obligation  of  oaths,  which, 
both  in  a  religious  and  political  view,  is  much  to  be  lament- 
ed ;  and  that  it  merits  public  consideration,  whether  the  re- 
quiring of  oaths  on  so  many  frivolous  occasions,  especially 
in  the  Customs,  and  in  qualification  for  petty  offices,  has 
any  other  effect  than  to  make  them  lightly  thought  of  by 
the  people.  Let  the  law  continue  its  sanctions,  if  they  be 
thought  requisite  ;  but  let  it  spare  the  solemnity  of  an  oath. 
And  where,  for  the  want  of  something  better  to  depend 
upon,  it  is  necessary  to  accept  men's  own  word,  or  account, 
let  it  annex  to  prevarication  penalties  proportioned  to  the 

fmblic  mischief  of  the  offence."  *  How  desirable  that  re- 
ief,  from  what  cannot  but  be  grievous  to  tender  consciences, 
should  be  speedily  adopted  ;  and  may  it  not  be  hoped,  that, 
in  the  progress  of  amelioration,  the  wishes  of  the  enlightened 
and  the  pious  will  be  duly  regarded  ? 

Another  indication  and  form  of  impiety  is  the  lamentably 
extensive  Profanation  of  the  Sabbath, — by  parties  of  plea- 
sure, by  unnecessary  travelling,  by  the  transaction  of  busi- 
ness, and  by  devoting  the  day  to  mere  bodily  recreation. 
To  what  devices  do  many  resort  for  the  purpose  of  evading 
the  laws  which  have  been  wisely  and  justly  enacted  to  se- 
cure its  external  observance  !  and  how  is  the  authority  of 
the  divine  precept  disregarded  by  those  who  privately  "ap- 
propriate this  sacred  portion  of  time  to  the  assorting  of  ac- 
counts, writing  letters  of  business,  and  other  arrangements 
as  to  secular  affairs !  The  precept  is  as  really,  and  some- 
times as  grossly,  violated  by  the  carnal,  and  altogether  un- 
becoming conversation  too  prevalent  among  those  who  make 
other  and  higher  professions.  We  cannot  too  strongly  re- 
probate the  practice  of  limiting  the  observance  of  the  Sab- 
bath to  the  hours  of  public  worship,  and  forthwith,  as  if  no 
farther  obligation  existed,  indulging  in  fea-tiiiur,  writing, 
walking,  amusements,  the  reading  of  profane  authors  and  of 
newspapers,  and  the  prosecution  of  secular  studies.  Ought 
religion  to  be  deemed  a  labour  to  be  as  slightly  undergone, 
and   as   speedily  dispatched,  as   possible?      How   criminal 

*  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  book  iii.  chap.  xvi.  sect.  1 . 
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every  attempt  to  r<>h  the  Most  High  uf  what,  in  a  li: 
grant  to  man,  he  hath  appropriated  to  himself!     No  recrea- 

tion  can  be  lawful  on  the  Sabbath,  l>ut  what  accords  with 
the  principal  design  of  the  day,  which  is  manifestly  to  reft 
with  God  in  the  delighted  contemplation  of  his  glory  as  dis- 
played in  the  works  of  nature,  but  especially  in  the  mi 
of  redemption  ;  and  to  render  to  him  the  homage  be  re- 
quires. Jt  is  thus  only  we  are  fitted  for  returning  to  the 
business  of  life,  under  pious  impressions,  and  prepared  f<»r 
that  Sabbath  when  bodily  recreation  >hall  he  no  I 
needful.  So  far  from  tolerating  the  least  encroachment  on 
that  sacred  day,  the  Scriptures  condemn  the  very  disposition 
\ .  H  What  a  weariness  is  it  ?  when  will  the  Sabbath  he 
over V  that  we  may  return  to  our  secular  employments; 
Amos  viii.  5  ;  Mai.  i.  13,  14.  Both  spiritual  and  temporal 
prosperity  are,  by  the  promise  of  Him  who  alone  can 
stow  them,  connected  with  due  respect  to  the  Sabbath  ; 
Is.  lvi.  2 — 7.  M  Messed  i>  the  man  that  keepeth  the  Sabbath 
from  polluting  it;"  ch.  lviii.  13,  14.  "If  thou  turn  away 
thy  foot  from  the  Sabbath,  from  doing  thy  pleasure  on  my 
holy  day  ;  and  call  the  Sabbath  a  delight,  the  holy  of  the 
Lord,  honourable  ;  and  shalt  honour  him,  not  doing  thine 
own  ways,  nor  finding  thine  own  pleasure,  nor  Bpeaking 
thine  own  words  :  Then  shalt  thou  delight  thyself  in  the 
Lord  ;  and  I  will  cause  thee  to  ride  upon  the  high  places  of 
the  earth,  and  feed  thee  with  the  heritage  of  Jacob  thy 
father  :  for  the  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath  spoken  it." 

2.  Among  the  vices  allied  to  impiety,  must  be  ranked  in- 
temperance, prodigality,  revelling,  and  wantonness,  secret  or 
undisguised  adulteries,  and  impurities  of  all  sorts.  t%  Many 
walk,"  said  an  Apostle,  "  of  whom  I  now  tell  you  even 
weeping,  that  they  are  the  enemies  of  the  cross  of  Christ, 
whose  end  is  destruction,  whose  god  is  their  belly,  whose 
glory  is  in  their  shame;"  Phil.  iii.  18, 10.  "In  those  thii 
said  another,  "which  they  know  naturally  as  brute  b< 
in  these  they  corrupt  themselves  ;"  Jude  10. 

To  subvert  by  drunkenness  that  superiority,  intellectual 
and  moral,  which  distinguishes  man  from  the  beasts  of  the 
earth,  and  to  act  in  any  circumstances  as  if  it  had  not  been 
conferred,  i^  to  >in  against  nature,  to  do  violence  to  the 
divine  constitution,  and  to  oppose  the  renovating  influence 
of  the  Gospel.  The  Christian  rule  is,  that  we  k4  he  not 
drunk  with  wine,"  or  any  species  of  intoxicating  R<raorf 
wherein  is  but  that  we  be  filled  with  the  Spirit; 

Eph.  v.  18;  1  Pet.  it.  3.  This  rule  decidedly  condemns, 
not  only  the  hopeless  and  ruinous,  and  almost  incurable, 
habit  of  solitary  intemperance,  but  those  convivial  • 
by  which  the  rational  pleasures  of  social  intercourse  are 
overwhelmed,  and  the  parties  unfitted  for  the  duties  of 
life,  for  the  claims  of  devotion,  and  for  that  appearance 
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before  God  in  judgment,  the  time  of  which  is  always  un- 
certain. 

Much  as  we  approve  of  the  numerous  institutions  which 
have  been  formed  for  the  religious  education  of  the  young, 
it  is  still  to  be  regretted  that  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
these  should  in  a  great  measure  arise  from  the  negligence  of 
professedly  Christian  parents.  Among  the  youth,  especially 
of  populous  cities,  how  many,  instead  of  the  modesty  and 
sobriety  which  are  the  great  ornaments  of  their  age,  present 
habits  *of  dissipation  which  it  could  scarcely  be"  supposed 
they  could  have  acquired,  and  mutually  corrupting  and  cor- 
rupted, proceed  to  a  boldness  in  sin  which  the  last  terrors  of 
justice  can  scarcely  restrain  !  Nothing  can  be  more  perni- 
cious than  resort  to  the  haunts  of  lewdness;  Prov.  vii.  6 — 27. 
Should  any  professed  Christian  take  "the  members  of  Christ, 
and  make  them  the  members  of  an  harlot  ?"  Should  he  sin 
directly  "  against  his  body"  as  well  as  his  soul,  and  fearlessly 
profane  "  the  temple  of  the  Lord  ?"  How  solemn  are  the  in- 
junctions, "Flee  fornication, — flee  youthful  lusts,  which  war 
against  the  soul, — avoid  the  appearance  of  evil."  "  Whore- 
mongers and  adulterers  God  will  judge."  "  Be  not  deceived, 
neither  fornicators,  nor  idolaters,  nor  adulterers,  nor  effemi- 
nate, nor  abusers  of  themselves  with  mankind,  nor  thieves, 
nor  covetous,  nor  drunkards,  nor  revilers,  nor  extortioners, 
shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  God  ;"  1  Cor.  vi.  9 — 20  ; 
2  Tim.  ii.  22  ;  Tit.  ii.  12,  13  ;  Gal.  v.  2-i  ;  Eph.  v.  3—5  ; 
Rom.  xiii.  13. 

3.  We  join  with  the  wise  and  the  good  of  every  age  in 
condemning  all  incentives  to  vice,  and  especially  those  pub- 
lic amusements  which  at  once  display  and  promote  it.  The 
following  passage  of  our  standards  we  recommend  to  be  se- 
riously considered  and  carefully  observed  in  practice.  u  All 
corrupt  and  filthy  communication  ;  all  light  behaviour  and 
immodest  apparel  ;  all  lascivious  son?s,  books,  pictures,  danc- 
ing, and  stage-plays,"  say  the  venerable  compilers  of  the 
Larger  Catechism,  Q.  132,  "  are  among  the  sins  forbidden  in 
the  seventh  commandment."  They  who  are  partakers  of  a 
divine  nature,  but  who  feel  themselves  still  liable  to  seduc- 
tion or  contamination,  will  determine  to  "  set  no  wicked  thing 
before  their  eyes."  Instead  of  wilfully  exposing  them- 
to  scenes  where  pollution  may  be  "contracted,  they  will 
"watch  and  pray  that  they  enter  not  into  temptation. 

"Far  be  it  from  us  to  proscribe  innocent  amusements,  let 
them  only  bo  well-timed,  properly  limited,  and  model 
used;  but  those  which  are  either  sinful  in  themselves,  or 
likely  to  prove  occasions  of  seduction,  ought  to  be  carefully 
shunned.  Some  of  these  are  local,  and  much  Christian  wis- 
dom and  holy  resolution  will  be  manifested  in  marking  and 
avoiding  them.    If  there  he  any  amusements  nlyof 

doubtful  character,  which  some  conceive  they  might  enjoy 
H 
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without  .-in,  but  wfaieh  they  are  folly  aware  would  'grieve 
their  brethren  in  Christ,'  we  must  still  require,  and  without 
impoeiug  any  undue  restraint  on  their  conscience,  or  exact- 
ing any  surrender  of  their  Christian  liberty,  we  may  require, 
that,  for  the  sake  of  their  brethren,  and  the  peace  of  the 
Church,  they  exercise  that  self-denial  which  the  Scriptures 
so  frequently  enjoin/'  * 

Though  we  by  no  means  object  to  every  species  of  ficti- 
tious description  or  representation,  we  regard  the  present 
State  of  the  Theatre  as  sufficient  to  render  the  practice  of  fre- 
quenting it  clearly  condemnable.  Even  when  the  pieces 
performed  are  comparatively  harmless,  the  practice  consumes 
much  valuable  time,  without  rewarding  the  spectator  with 
any  adequate  return  of  intellectual  or  moral  improvement. 
It  interferes  with  the  religious  economy  of  families  ;  unfits 
for  devotional  exercises  ;  and  incapacitates  those  who  indulge 
in  it,  especially  on  the  last  days  of  the  week,  for  a  proper 
attention  to  th*1  duties  of  the  Sabbath.  In  those  pieces 
which  profess  to  be  true  representations  of  human  life,  how 
much  occurs  that  is  low  and  mean,  incapable  of  exciting 
dignified  or  worthy  emotions,  and  only  calculated  to  fami- 
liarise the  mind  to  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  baser  sort 
of  mankind  !  And  what  has  the  higher  order  of  stage  exhi- 
bitions produced,  but  that  sickly  sentimentalism  which  weeps 
over  imaginary  distress,  but  shrinks  from  the  contemplation 
of  real  suffering,  and  thus  turns  aside  its  votaries  from  the 
proper  scenes  and  subjects  of  active  benevolence?  The 
youth  who  attend  these  exhibitions  are  apt  to  be  misled,  by 
Laving  such  notions  of  life  instilled  into  their  minds,  as  are 
as  truly  at  variance  with  the  real  state  of  things  in  this 
world,  as  with  preparation  for  the  world  to  come.  The 
morality  of  the  stage,  even  when  morality  is  taught,  is 
dubious,  and  generally  more  allied  to  the  vain  philosophy  of 
the  heathen,  than  to  the  principles  of  Christianity,  but 
how  frequently  is  it,  though  a  pretended  vehicle  of  morality, 
debased  by  blasphemy,  licentiousness,  revenge,  contempt  of 
life,  sentiments  favourable  to  duelling,  and  even  to  suicide. 
The  true  Christian  has  learned,  that  "  filthy  communica- 
tion, foolish  talking,  and  jesting,"  can  at  no  time,  and  in  no 
place,  and  upon  no  pretext,  be  "  convenient"  or  becoming  ; 
and  that  only  the  things  which  are  "  pure  and  lovely,  and 
honest,  and  of  good  report,"  should  be  the  chosen  subjects  of 
his  contemplation,  ana  the  models  of  his  practice.  Suppose 
he  should  make  a  selection  of  plays,  which  he  conceives  ho 
might  witness  without  detriment,  still  he  is  countenancing 
an  institution  which  he  knows  to  be  so  corrupt  as  to  lay 
him  under  the  necessity  of  making  such  a  selection  ;  and 

*  See  Pastoral  Address  of  the  United  Associate  Synod,  published 
immediately  after  the  Union,  p.  17—19. 
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since  selection  on  his  plan  is  not  attended  to  by  the  conduc- 
tors, his  example  in  resorting  to  the  theatre  may  have  a 
most  pernicious  effect  upon  others,  and  especially  on  his  own 
family.  He  may  "put  a  stumbling  block,  or  occasion  to  fall; 
in  their  way." 

Not  dissimilar  to  theatrical  amusements,  but  characterised 
rather  by  impiety  than  vice,  are  those  Musical  Festivals, 
which  convert  into  subjects  of  mere  entertainment  some  of 
the  most  sublime  and  pathetic  passages  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. In  pretending  to  represent  the  actings  of  the  divine 
power  in  that  work  which  Jehovah  claims  as  peculiarly  his* 
own  ;  in  pretending  to  imitate  the  groans  of  our  blessed  Re- 
deemer, under  the  last  inflictions  of  that  wrath  which  was 
due  to  our  own  sins ;  and  in  combining  the  celebration  of  His 
triumphs  with  amatory  and  secular  songs  in  one  festival, 
there  is  something  which  is  so  truly  shocking  to  all  Chris- 
tian feeling,  that  not  the  finest  music,  nor  the  plea  that 
such  music  can  be  attached  to  no  other  pieces,  can  satisfy 
conscience,  or  form  a  valid  excuse  for  countenancing  such 
entertainments. 

Many  of  our  public  diversions  are  condemnable  on  their 
own  merits,  abstract  from  the  betting  and  gambling  by  which 
they  are  rendered  utterly  disgraceful  among  Christians. 
Other  public  amusements  may  be  less  infamous  than  the 
brutal  exhibitions  of  pugilism,  but  many  of  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  betting  with  which  they  are  connected,  and  for 
wiiich  they  are  specially  intended  "by  those  who  patronise 
them,  are  marked  by  cruelty  to  the  inferior  creatures.  They 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity,  and  clearly 
opposed  to  the  spirit  and  tendencies  of  the  Christian  religion. 

4.  We  have  just  referred  to  Gambling.  We  gratefully  ac- 
knowledge the  existence  of  laws  calculated  to  diminish  this 
great  evil  ;  and  we  congratulate  our  country  on  the  legisla- 
tive abolition  of  public  lotteries  ;  but  we  still  deplore  the  ex- 
tent to  which  gambling  is  prosecuted.  We  as  truly  tempt 
God  by  putting  our  property  in  hazard  on  the  throw  of  a  die, 
as  by  the  unnecessary  exposure  of  our  persons  to  danger. 
If  loss,  or  even  ruin,  should  follow,  the  gambler  is  the  cause 
of  his  own  misfortunes,  and  of  all  the  misery  they  may  en- 
tail on  his  family  or  friends.  He  who  incurs  this  guilt, 
and,  by  the  consciousness  of  such  criminality,  deprives  him- 
self of  all  the  solace  which,  in  other  circumstances,  would 
have  been  connected  with  humble  submission  to  the  will  of 
God,  evidently  disregards  the  command,  that,  "  as  the  child- 
ren of  God,  we  be  blameless  and  without  rebuke  ;" — the  sal- 
utary admonition,  "  Do  thyself  no  harm  ;" — and  the  true 
proverb,  "  Sufficient  to  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof."  If  sue- 
cess  be  the  result,  the  gain  i^  often  acquired  at  the  expence 
of  the  voluntary  contributions  of  others  to  their  ruin  ;  and  is, 
in  all  cases,  gain  on  which  the  divine  blessing  can  neither  be 
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confidently  implored,  nor  justly  expected.  What  principles 
does  gambling  call  forth  ami  display?  What  means  da 
resort  to  1  What  habits  does  it  forml  What  are  it-  fearful 
a  and  consequences?  Let  these  things  be  seri- 
ously considered. — let  the  covetousneas,  the  fraud,  the  dissi- 
pation, the  reckless  cruelty,  the  evil  passions,  the  rage  against 
man,  the  blasphemy  against  God,  the  agony  of  reflection,  and 
the  depression  of  mind  not  unfrequently  prompting  to  sui- 
cide, by  which  gambling  is  characterised,  be  only  thought  of, 
— and  the  practice  must  appear  to  be  utterly  inconsistent 
with  the  faith  and  the  morals  of  a  Christian ;  Prov.  xxviii.  22 ; 
1  Tim.  vi.  9,  10. 

6.  Dishonesty  and  lying  are  conjoined  in  the  divine  pro- 
hibition, as  the  latter  is  usually  made  subservient  to  the  for- 
mer, Lev.  xix.  11,  "  Ye  shall  not  steal,  nor  deal  falsely,  nor 
lie  one  to  another  ;"  Eph.  iv.  25,  28.  "Putting  away  ly- 
ing, speak  every  man  truth  with  his  neighbour.  Let  him 
that  stole  steal  no  more  ;"  Col.  iii.  9,  "Lie  not  one  to  ano- 
ther, seeing  ye  have  put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds  ;" 
Rom.  xii.  17,  "  Provide  things  honest  in  the  sight  of  all 
men."  Every  scheme  of  fraudulent  dealing  proposes  the 
advantage  of  those  who  resort  to  it  at  the  expence  of  their 
neighbours,  and  involves  imposition,  or  depends  upon  it  for 

B.  How  contrary  at  once  to  the  principles  of  justice 
and  of  love, — that  love  which  "  worketh  no  ill  to  our  neigh- 
bour,"  and  is  therefore  declared  to  be  u  the  fulfilling  of  the 
law  ;"  Rom.  xiii.  10.  Fraud,  which  combines  the  injurious 
treatment  of  our  neighbour,  in  regard  to  his  property,  with 
deception,  is  evidently  a  violation  of  both  the  eighth  and  the 
ninth  commandments  of  the  Moral  Law.  It  is  often  lamen- 
tably apparent  in  the  failures  of  those  who  are  engaged  in 
trade  and  commerce,  and  it  is  known  to  prevail  to  a  lamen- 
table extent  in  the  ordinary  transactions  of  business.  The 
plea  of  self-defence,  or  of  the  necessity  of  complying  with 
the  customs  of  the  mercantile  world,  can  neither  excuse  it  in 
the  sight  of  Gxl,  nor  satisfy  a  tender  and  well-informed  con- 

ce.  Christians  must  sacrifice  much  that  they  might 
have  acquired  "  according  to  the  course  of  this  world,"  from 
respect  to  the  divine  will,  and  only  in  this  way  can  they 
look  for  the  blessing  of  "the  Most  High  God,  the  pos-< mat 
of  heaven  and  earth/1  Their  rejoicing  must  be  this,  "the 
testimony  of  their  conscience,  that,  in  simplicity  and  godly 
sincerity*  not  with  fleshly  wisdom,  but  by  the  grace  of  I 
they  have  had  their  conversation  in  the  world;  2  Cor.  i.  12. 
"  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honest, 
whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  tnings  are  of  good  report;  if  there  be  any  virtue, 
and  if  there  be  any  praise,"  they  must  "  think  on  I 
things,"  and  do  them  ;  Phil.  iv.  8,  I).  "  The  getting  of  trea- 
sures by  a  lying  tongue  is  a  vanity  tossed  to  and  fro  of  them 
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that  seek  death  ;"  Prow  xxi.  6.  The  eighth  command- 
ment, according  to  the  interpretation  of  its  spirit  given  in 
our  standards,  and  sustained  by  appropriate  passage 
scripture,  condemns  not  only  theft  and  robbery,  but  every 
species  of  peculation,  embezzlement,  extortion,  bribery,  and 
fraudulent  dealing,  taking  advantage  of  the  ignorant  and 
simple,  monopolising  commodities  to  enhance  the  price, 
swindling,  using  false  weights  and  measures,  unlawful  call- 
ings and  gains  of  every  description.  In  the  ninth  com- 
mandment are  forbidden,  not  only  false  evidence  in  courts 
of  law,  and  the  suborning  of  witnesses,  to  procure  an  unjust 
sentence,  but  lying,  forgery,  slandering  in  all  its  forms,  mis- 
construction of  intentions,  words  or  actions,  denying  the 
excellencies  of  others,  or  unnecessarily  discovering  their  in- 
firmities, talking  to  their  disadvantage,  and  gladly  entertain- 
ing or  eagerly  circulating  evil  reports.  By  these  statements, 
fully  developed  in  the  Larger  Catechism/on  the  command- 
ments referred  to,  all  the  members  of  our  Church  are  ex- 
pected to  regulate  their  conduct  in  the  transactions  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another,  and  with 
civil  society. 

6.  While  no  man  is  required  to  brook  insults  without  re- 
monstrance or  recourse  to  warrantable  means  for  sustaining 
his  character,  the  duellist  in  practice,  or  even  in  avowed 
principle,  forfeits  all  claim  to  be  recognised  as  a  member  of 
the  Church,  and  ought  not,  therefore,  to  be  tolerated  in  com- 
munion by  any  religious  society. 

7.  While  we  regard  the  peace  of  the  Church,  and  wish  to 
see  her  members  "  walking  together  in  love  as  brethren/* 
we  cannot  but  regret  the  existence  of  any  institution  such 
as  that  of  Masonry,  which  may  render  the*  conduct  of  some 
suspicious  to  others,  or  occasion  division  of  sentiment,  and 
not  unfrequently  alienation  of  heart.  The  Christian  rule  is 
plain,  that  every  thing  of  questionable  character  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  law  of  love  requires,  that  none  be  captious  or 
prone  to  take  offence  ;  but  it  also  requires,  that  none  shall 

offence.      In  this  spirit,  the  following  considerations 
should  be  candidly  weighed,  and  ought  to  have  due  influence 
with  all  who  inquire  into  the  subject.     That  secret  as 
tions  are  not  to  be  approved,  which  are  liable  to  bo  n 
subservient  to  licentious  or  dangerous  purposes,  as  mas 
institutions  have  been  on  the  continent  ; — that  i* 
not  Christians  to  enter  voluntarily  into  dose  and  solemnly 
avowed  fraternity  with  persons  of  every  character  ; — that  it 
is  hazardous,  and  not  consistent  with  "safety  of  conscience, 
to  take  any  oath,  the  form,  and  term-,  and  object  of  which 
are  not  previously  known,  so  that  the  swearer  may  be  able 
to  judge  for  himself,  whether  the  form  be  not  superstitious, 
the  terms  unlawful,  and  the  object  unworthy  of  such  a 
lemnity,  or  ho  quired  may  be  likely  to 
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•  his  moral  '  iiitv  to  God  aii 

:    Jer.  iv.  2  :    I   Pet  iii.  IIS  :— that   h   do  -  not 


•1.  v. 

QOfl     I 

Christians  to  employ  the  Bible  for  the  purposes  of  pageantry, 
as  by  irreverently  carrying  it  open  in  public  :— 

that,  in  fine,  bj  pt  to  be  form- 

c  1,  unfavourable  both  to  religion  and  morality,  and  that 

there  is  nothing  to  I  that  can  coin!  r  the 

risk,  or  effectually  prevent  it. 

8.  We  deeply  regret  and  condemn  the  neglect  of  divine 
ordinances,  and  the  careless  or  merely  formal  observance  of 

them  by  many.     Has  God  sti  1   hil  natural  claims 

on  our  homage,  by  the  disclosure  of  new  and  s  rela- 

tions I  Has  he  even,  by  a  revelation  from  Heaven,  notified 
the  form-  of  acceptable  worship  \  1-  there  a  mediator  pro- 
vided expressly  for  us  1  Has  t lie  Spirit  come,  according  to 
promise,  to  help  our  infirmities  1  And  are  we  invited  and 
encouraged  to  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  the  Most  High 
throne  of  grace,  where  we  may  obtain  mercy,  and  find 
1  to  our  need?  How  criminal  must  it  be  to  (Ha- 
rd all  these  privileges!  Let  it  be  remembered,  that 
each  of  the  divinely  prescribed  forms  of  worship  rests  on  its 
own  ground-,  is  recommended  by  it-  own  advantages,  and  is 
enjoined  under  its  own  sanction.  Prayer  cannot  be  super- 
seded by  praise,  nor  private  by  public  devotions. 

Every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  with  himself  must 
know,  that  there  is  much  as  to  his  personal  condition  which 
ought  to  be  the  subject  of  confession  before  God,  connected 
with  the  application  for  mercy  and  help,  but  which  he  has 
no  call  to  utter  in  the  hearing  of  others*  and  which  cannot 
be  introduced  into  family  or  public  prayers.  By  the  neglect 
of  personal  devotions,  therefore,  or  mere  formality  in  them, 
professing  Christians  not  only  indicate  how  little  they  are 
acquainted  with  themselves,  or  aware  of  the  extent  in  which 
they  have  to  do  with  God,  but  defraud  him  of  much  of  the 
homage  which  is  his  due,  and  violate  the  express  precepts  of 
his  law.  Our  Saviour  has  enjoined  secret  prayer,  and  pre- 
Bcribed  it  as  a  test  of  love  to  religion  for  its  own  sake  ;  Mat. 
vj.  f>.  By  hi>  Apostles  we  are  required  to  "  pray  with  all 
prayer,"  to  be  "instant"  in  this  duty,  uand  in  every  thing 
br  prayer  and  supplication  to  make  our  requests  known  un- 
to God*;"  Kph.  vi.18  ;  Rom.  xii.  12  ;  1  Thess,  v.  17 ;  Phil.iv.  ft, 

The  frequent  neglect  of  family  worship  is  evidently  calcu- 
lated to  weaken  its  influence  in  cherishing  piety  among  the 
members  of  the  family,  especially  among  children  and  ser- 
vants. Where  it  is  nevd  L  the  felicity  of  that  fel- 
lowship which  combine-  the  sympathies  of  domestic  relation-, 
and  of  that  devotion  which  is* elevated  and  sweetened  by  the 
social  affections  of  the  family  circle,  cannot  be  known,  and 
seems  to  be  despised.  The  salutary  influence,  too,  which  the 
i  recurrence  of  dome-tic  devotions  must  have,  in  indu- 
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cing  the  members  of  the  family  to  walk  in  love,  and  holiness, 
"  that  their  prayers  be  not  hindered,"  is  either  unthought  of, 
or  but  lightly  esteemed.  The  appropriate  homage  of  a  con- 
junct recognition  of  family  mercies  is  refused  ;  the  solace  of 
united  supplication  in  regard  to  family  trials  is  withheld  ; 
and  all  the  principles,  both  natural  and  gracious,  which 
prompt  to  the  one  and  the  other,  are  denied  their  proper 
sphere  of  operation.  No  account  is  made  of  the  special  coun- 
tenance promised  to  two  or  three  met  in  the  name  of  Christ ; 
and  this  disregard  is  shewn  in  the  very  scene  where  the 
opportunities  exist  for  enjoying  the  fulfilment  of  the  proi 
Religion  must  be  low  indeed,  or  even  treated  with  absolute 
indifference,  where  it  is  not  deemed  "  pleasant  to  shew  forth 
the  loving-kindness  of  God  in  the  morning,  and  his  faithful- 
ness every  night ;"  Mat.  xviii.  19,  20  ;  Gen.  xviii.  19 ;  Ps. 
ci.  2  ;  Luke  i.  6  ;  Acts  x.  2. 

But  "  God  loveth  the  gates  of  Zion  more  than  all  the  dwell- 
ings of  Jacob."     Those  who  neglect  or  contemn  public  ordi- 
nances, give  no  evidence  that  they  are  "  partakers  of  the  di- 
vine nature,"  which  would  assuredly  lead  them  to  love  what 
God  loves,  and  to  delight  in  "  the  "place  where  his  honour 
dwelleth."      While  their  conduct  proclaims  them  strangers 
to  religion  in  secret  and  private,  it  places  them  also  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  means  which  are  commonly  blessed  for  con- 
version, and  thus  serves  to  render  their  condition  fearfully 
hopeless.     But  how  reprehensible  are  others,  who,  profe 
to  acknowledge  the  divine  appointment  of  these  ordinal 
and  their  own  obligations  to  observe  them,  yet  frequently 
desert  them  on  trifling  pretexts, — such  as  they  dare  not  : 
at  the  throne  of  God,  and  such  as  their  own  conscience,  when 
they  suffer  its  voice  to  be  heard,  cannot  approve?    "  Let  w 
hold  fast  the  profession  of  our  faith,"  says  an  Apostle,  "  not 
forsaking  the  assembling  of  ourselves  together,  as  the  manner 
of  some  is  ;"    Heb.  x.  23,  25.     Those  who  even  partially  sub- 
ject themselves  to  this  charge,  by  frequent  absence  from  pub- 
lic ordinances,  without  sufficient  reason,  render  dubious  their 
past  profiting  by  these  ordinances,  injure  what  they  ha? 
tainecl,  lose  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  divine  subjects,  and 
unfit  themselves  for  deriving  much  advantage  from  the  oc- 
casional attendance  they  give.     The  exercises  to  which  1 
may  resort  in  secret  and  private,  will  not  compensate  for  the 
loss  they  sustain  ;  nor  can  they,  with  confidence,  ask  the 
blessing  of  God  on  tho.-e  exercises,  when  observed  out  of 
place,  or  substituted  for  what  he  expressly  prefers.     Bn1 
sence  is  not  the  only  evil  we  arc  called  upon  to  cond< 
The  ends  of  the  gospel  dispensation  are  not  less  effect! 
defeated,  and  the  ordinances  of  grace  dishonoured,  by 

ind  merely  formal  attendance, — not  entering  into  the 
spirit  of  the  song  in  praise, — neither  steadily  observing,  nor 
seriously  adopting,  the  sentiments  uttered  "in  prayer,— not 
regarding  nor  receiving  the  truth  preached  as  the*  word  of 
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God,  but  treating  it  si  if  it  wore  the  word  of  mam — indulg- 
ing in  merely  critical  bearing, — eekiiig  only  intellectnal en- 
tertainment or  sentimental  gratification, — overlooking  the 
import  of  the  Benediction  pronounced  in  the  name  <>i 

Lord,  neither  believingly  accepting,  nor  thankfully  acquies- 
cing in  it.    tk  This  people  draweth  nigh  unto  me  with  their 

mouth,  and  honoureth  me  with  their  lips  ;  but  their  h«  i 
far  from  me."  v*  God  i>  a  Spirit,  and  they  that  worship  him 
must  worship  him  in  spirit  and  in  truth."  Much  of  the  be- 
nefit is  lost  by  the  neglect  of  serious  preparation  for  attend- 
ance on  public  institutions,  and  by  the  wjfnt  of  meditation 
after,  or  when  no  effort  is  made  to  recall  to  remembrance 
what  has  been  heard,  to  treasure  it  up  in  the  mind,  and  es- 
pecially to  live  under  its  influence. 

It  is  mi  rely  enough  that  the  Gospel  has  to  combat  the  na- 
tural depravity  of  men,  though  that  depravity  be  not  dis- 
played in  positive  resistance.  But  it  ought  to  be" remembered, 
that  absence  from  public  ordinances,  inattention,  and  the 
irreverent,  and  in  every  respect  indecorous,  practice  of  sleep- 
ing during  the  time  of  their  administration,  are  more  calcu- 
lated than  even  the  natural  resistance  of  depravity,  to  mako 
void  the  ends  of  the  Gospel  dispensation.  In  other  < 
the  devil  may  carry  away  the  seed  which  has  been  sown,  or 
the  cares  of  the  world  may  choke  it,  or  the  produce  may  be 
only  a  sentimental  or  temporary  impression  ;  but  all  this 
may  also  be  counteracted  by  the  powerful  energy  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  accompanying  the  ministry  of  the  word.  Ab- 
sence, inattention,  or  sleep,  however,  completely  prevents 
the  gracious  experiment  from  being  made  in  the  very  sowing 
of  the  seed.  The  superstitious  notions  of  Baptism  and  the 
Lord's  Supper  entertained  by  many,  and  the  abuse  of  these 
ordinances  in  certain  communions,  having  been  censured 
already,  we  only  notice  here  as  eondenmable  the  too  pre- 
valent custom  of  making  the  administration  of  baptism 
rather  a  festive  occasion,  than  a  season  of  devotion,  and  of 
such  exercise  as  befits  the  nature  and  design  of  a  sacra- 
mental institution. 

0.  Finally,  we  condemn  the  unhallowed  temper  so  fre- 
quently displayed  both  in  regard  to  religious  matters  and 
other  concern-. 

The  distance  which  Christian-  observe  with  regard  to  one 
another,  is  much  to  be  deplored.  Can  it  become  those  who 
profess  to  be  fellow-heirs,  fellow-citizens,  fellow-soldiers, 
and  of  the  one  "household  of  faith,"  who  are  even  associated 
in  the  same  visible  bond-  of  communion,  and  memb. 
the  same  congregation,  to  be  estranged  from  one  another  M 
to  all  spiritual  .  to  dislike  the  demonstration  and 

cultivation  of  their  holy  fellowship  in  societies  for  prayer 
and  religious  conference,  to  meet  only  as  the  men  rf  the 
world  meet,  and  to  merge  all  the  intimacy  of  their  peculiar 
relations  in  merely  secular  intercourse  I     What  do  they 
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more  than  others,  if  their  friendship,  in  its  cast,  its  fervour, 
and  its  forms  of  expression,  exceed  not  the  friendship  of 
this  world  ?  "  Be  kindly  affectioned  one  to  another,  with 
brotherly  love,"  Rom.  xii.  10.  "Be  ye  all  of  one  mind,' 
love  as  brethren,  be  pitiful,  be  courteous  ;"  1  Pet.  iii.  8. 
"  Exhort  one  another  ; "  Heb.  iii.  13  ;  x.  25.  "  Comfort 
yourselves  together,  and  edify  one  another  ;"  1  Thess.  v.  11. 
"  Let  your  speech  be  always  with  grace,  seasoned  with  salt, 
that  ye  may  know  how  ye  ought  to  answer  every  man  ;" 
Col.  iv.  6.  "  Let  no  corrupt  communication  proceed  out  of 
your  mouth,  bufcthat  which  is  good  to  the  use  of  edifying, 
that  it  may  minister  grace  to  the  hearers  ;"  Eph.  iv.  29. 

As  we  are  forewarned  of  offences  and  scandals,  so  we  have 
been  taught  to  expect  division*  in  the  Church.  If  the  for- 
mer are  to  be  lamented,  the  existence  of  the  latter,  however 
unavoidable  in  some  cases,  ought  also  to  be  deeplv  regretted. 
It  gives  to  the  Church  an  aspect  unlike  to  that  which f  was  at 
first  exemplified  in  the  Christian  constitution,  and  which  we 
expect  to  re-appear  in  the  grand  display  of  the  glory  and 
excellence  of  that  constitution  during  the  millennial  age. 
With  what  anxiety,  then,  ought  divisions  to  be  avoided,  so 
long  as  this  can  be  done  in  consistency  with  a  good  con- 
science !  With  what  care  and  candour  ought  their  causes  to 
be  investigated  !  And  how  strenuously  ought  Christians  to 
co-operate  for  their  prevention  or  their  removal.  We  art; 
obtested  by  the  most  touching  considerations,  to  be  "  of  one 
accord,  of  one  mind,"  and  to  see  that  nothing  be  done 
"  through  strife  or  vain-glory  ;"  Phil.  ii.  1 — 4. 

The  evil  passion*  particularly,  which  are  often  excited  by 
difference  of  opinion,  cannot  be  sufficiently  reprobated.  While 
complacential  love  must  always  be  regulated  by  evidence  of 
soundness  in  the  faith,  and  of  general  moral  excellence,  the 
love  of  benevolence  and  beneficence  depends  on  no  condi- 
tions,— knows  no  limitations.  Is  there  always  a  due  con- 
cern to  prevent  religious  dissension  ?  And  when  difference 
of  opinion  occurs,  do  the  parties  strive  to  bear  down  the 
prejudice  which  it  is  apt  to  occasion  ?  How  often  is  party- 
spirit  mistaken  for  godly  zeal  !  "  Enviest  thou  for  my 
sake?"  said  Moses  to" Joshua,  Numb.  xi.  29.  How-  often, 
too,  is  zeal  allowed  to  become  intemperate  !  "  Ye  know 
not,"  said  our  Lord  to  John  and  his  brother,  "what  manner 
of  spirit  ye  are  of  ;"  Luke  ix.  55.  Ought  unfair  means  ever 
to  be  resorted  to,  even  in  support  of  a  good  cause?  "  Will 
ye  speak  wickedly  for  God,  and  talk  deceitfully  for  him  I 
Will  ye  accept  hlfl  person?"  Job  xiii.  7,  8.  "Should  the 
most  -acred  and  the  most  important  of  all  causes,  ever  be 
prosecuted  in  that  "  wrath  of  man,"  which  "  worketh  not 
the  righteousness  of  God?"  The  servant  of  the  Lord  mast 
not  {f  strive,  but  be  gentle  unto  all  men, — in  meekness  in- 
structing those  who  oppose  themselves,  if  God  peradventure 
will  give   them   repentance   to  the   acknowledging   of  the 
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truth,  ami  that  they  may  recover  themselves  out  of  the 

snare  of  the  devil,   who  are  taken  captive  by  him  at  his 
will  ;"  2  Tim.  ii.  24—28. 

But  how  foreign  to  the  pure  spirit  of  Christian  benevo- 
lence are  the  readiness  with  which  private  quarrel*  are  com- 
menced, the  asperity  with  which  they  are  prosecuted,  the 
influence  tiny  arc  allowed  to  have  on  Christian  communion 
and  even  on  domestic  relations,  and  the  unf orgivinff and  even 
revengeful  temper  which  they  display  !  "  These  things  ought 
not  so  to  be."  This  wisdom,  if  any  applaud  themselves  for 
it  as  wisdom,  "  is  earthly,  sensual,  devilish.*'  The  "  wisdom 
that  is  from  above  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable,  gentle,  and 
ea^y  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy  and  good  fruits,  without 
partiality  and  without  hypocrisy.  But  if  ye  bite  and  de- 
vour one  another,  take  heed  that  ye  be  not  consumed  one  of 
another.  Put  off  the  old  man  with  his  deeds,  and  put  on 
as  the  elect  of  God,  bowels  of  mercies,  kindness,  meekness, 
long-suffering  ;  forbearing  one  another,  forgiving  one  ano- 
ther ;  even  as  Christ  forgave  you,  so  also  do  ye.  And  above  all 
these  things,  put  on  charity,"  which  is  the  bond  of  perfect- 
ness  ;"  James  iii.  13—18  ;"Col.  iii.  12,  13—15  ;  1  Cor.  xiii. 
If  there  be  any  thing  more  condemnable  than  wrath,  it  is 
the  disposition  to  detraction,  the  strange  satisfaction  which 
some  feel  in  talking  to  the  disadvantage  of  others, — eagerly 
listening  to,  and  taking  up,  an  evil  report,  fabricating  addi- 
tional circumstances,  devising  and  circulating  injurious  sur- 
'  mises,  or  putting  the  worst  construction  on  occurrences  seem- 
ingly favourable  to  their  views.  "  The  words  of  a  tale-bearer 
areas  wounds,"  and  deadly  wounds;  Prov.  xviii.  8.  The 
practice  was  prohibited  by  the  Jewish  code  ;  Lev.  xix.  10  ; 
the  character  is  condemned  by  the  Christian  law  ;  l  Tim. 
v.  13;  2  Thess.  iii.  11—14;  1  Pet.  iv.  15.  Christians  are 
peremptorily  enjoined  to  "  put  off  evil-speaking,  and  all 
malice;"  Ephes.  iv.  31.  "Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  thy 
tabernacle?  Who  shall  dwell  in  thy  holy  hill  ?  He  that 
walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh  righteousness,  and  speaketh 
the  truth  in  his*  heart  ;  he  that  backbiteth  not  with  his 
tongue,  nor  doth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh  up  a  re- 
b  against  his  neighbour  ;"  Ps.  xv.  1 — 3. 
Let  all  who  belong  to  the  United  Secession  beware  of 
"  holding  the  truth  in  unrighteousness."  Let  them  mourn 
over  tho^e  evils,  and  practically  testify  against  them.  "  Fin- 
ally, brethren,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  tilings 
are  honest,  whatsoever  things  are  just,  whatsoever  thingf 
pure,  whatsoever  tilings  are  lowly,  whatsoever  things  are  of 
good  report,  if  there  beany  virtue,  and  if  there  be  any  praise, 
think  on  these  things,  and  do  them  ;  and  the  God  of  | 
shall  be  with  you." 

END  of  Tl 
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L— BASIS  OF   UNION, 

Agreed  upon  by  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession 
Church,  September  8,  1820. 

Without  interfering  with  the  right  of  private  judgment 
respecting  the  Grounds  of  Separation,  both  parties  shall  care- 
fully abstain  from  agitating  in  future  the  questions  which 
occasioned  it  ;  And  with  regard  to  the  Burgess  Oath,  both 
Synods  agree  to  use  what  may  appear  to  them  the  most  pro- 
per means  for  obtaining  the  Abolition  of  that  Religious 
Clause  which  occasioned  the  original  strife,  in  those  towns 
where  it  may  still  exist. 

Art.  I. — We  hold  the  word  of  God,  contained  in  the  scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  as  the  only  rule  uf 
faith  and  manners. 

Art.  II. — We  retain  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith, 
with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  the  confession 
of  our  faith,  expressive  of  the  sense  in  which  we  understand 
the  holy  Scriptures  :  It  being  always  understood,  however, 
that  we  do  not  approve  or  require  "an  approbation  of  any 
thing  in  those  books,  or  in  any  other,  which  teaches,  or  may 
be  thought  to  teach,  compulsory  or  persecuting  and  intolerant 
principles  in  matters  of  religion.* 

*  In  elucidation  of  this  Article  respecting  passages  in  our  standard 
books,  and  in  the  deeds  of  our  Church,  which  imply,  or  have  been 
interpreted  to  imply,  that  the  Magistrate  may  use  coercive  measures 
in  matters  of  religious  profession  ;  we  remark,  that,  while  we  grant 
the  Magistrate's  right  to  restrain  and  punish  whatever,  under  pretence 
even  of  religion,  violates  the  order  of  civil  society,  we  disapprove  of 
compulsion  in  things  religious,  and  of  all  persecution  for  conscience- 
sake.  And  we  further  state,  that  though  we  do  not  require  uniformity 
of  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  the  Magistrate's  power  about  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  we  adhere  to  the  doctrines  formerly  stated  by  the  Asso- 
ciate Presbytery  in  1743,  viz.  "That  the  public  good  of  outward  and 
common  order,  in  ah  reasonable  society,  unto  the  glory  of  God,  u  the 
great  and  only  end  which  those  invested  with  Magistracy  can  propose, 
in  a  sole  respect  unto  that  office  ;  and  as,  in  prosecuting  this  end, 
civilly,  according  to  their  office,  it  is  only  over  mens  good  and  evil 
works  that  they  can  have  any  inspection,  so  it  is  only  over  those  which 
they  must  needs  take  cognizance  for  the  said  public  good  ;  while,  at 
the  same  time,  their  doing  so  must  be  in  such  a  manner,  and  proceed 
so  far  allenarly,  as  is  requisite  for  that  end,  without  assuming  any  lord- 
ship immediately  over  men's  consciences,  or  making  any  encroachment 
upon  the  special  privileges  and  business  of  the  Church." 

And  we  take  this  opportunity  of  avowing  our  adherence  to  tlit 


Art.  III.— The  P  rn- 

ment,  without  any  superiority  of  office  to  tin 

subordination  of  Church  *\\ 
tones,  being  the  only  form  of-government  wh 

.1  apon,  and  agreeable  to,  the  Word 
Bhall  oment  of  the  United  Church  ; — and  the 

Dire  fore,  Bhall  be  retain.  epilation 

of  excellent  K 

Akt.  IV. — We  consider  as  valid  those  i  ssioa 

from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Judicatories  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church,  which  are  stated  in  the  Testimony  that 
approved  and  published  by  the  Associate  Presbytery  ;  par- 
ticularly the  -utterance  of  error  without  adequate  censure. — 
the  settling  of  Ministers  by  Patronage  even  in  reclaiming 
Con.  Ject  or  relaxation  of  Discipline, — 

the  restraint  of  Ministerial  freedom  in  testifying  against 
mal-administration, — and  the  refusal  of  that  "party  to  be 
reclaimed.  And  we  find  the  grounds  of  Sccc»ioii  from  the 
Judicatories  of  the  Established  Church  in  some  respects  in- 
1,  instead  of  being  diminished. 

Art.  V. — We  cherish  an  unfeigned  veneration  for  our  Re- 
forming Ancestors,  and  a  deep  Bense  of  the  inestimable  value 
of  the  benefits  which  accrue  to  us,  from  their  noble  and  suc- 
cessful efforts  in  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  : — 
We  approve  of  the  method  adopted  by  them  for  mutual  ex- 
citement and  encouragement,  by  solemn  confederation  and 

-  to  God  : — We  acknowledge  that  we  are  under 
obligations  to  maintain  and  prosecute  the  work  of  Reforma- 
tion begun,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  on  by  them  : — And 
we  assert,  that  public  religious  Vowing  or  Covenanting  is  a 
moral  duty,  to  be  practised  when  the  circumstances  of  Pro- 
vidence require  it  :  but  as  the  duty,  from  its  nature,  is  occa- 
1,  not  stated,  and  as  there  is,  and  may  be,  a  diversity  of 
sentiment  respecting  the  seasonableness  of  it,  we  agree,  that, 
while  no  obstruction  shall  be  thrown  in  the  way,  but  every 
scriptural  facility  shall  be  afforded  to  those  who  have  clear- 
to  proceed  m  it,  yet  its  observance  shall  not  be  required 
v  in  order  to  church  communion. 

Art.  VI. — A  Formula  shall  be  made  up  from  the  Formulas 
already  existing,  suited  to  the  United  Secession  Church. 

Note, — That  "it  be  recommended  to  the  United  Synod  to 
are  as  soon  as  possible,  a  more  detailed  view  of  the  al 
Articles,  as  the  Testimony  of  the  United  Church,  containing 
the  substance  of  the  Judicial  Act  and  Testimony,  th< 
concerning   the    Doctrine    of  Grace,   and    the   Answers   to 
Nairn's  k-  asons  vt  Dissent 

Presbytery's  doctrine,  viz.    "  That  we  outfit  to  ackn  i     pre- 

(  ivil  Government  of  these  nations,  and  subjection  thereto  in  law- 
ful comtnaii 


II.— SUMMARY  OF  PRINCIPLES* 

Agreed  upon  by  the  United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession 
Church,  September  U,  1820. 

"  The  Synod  agreed,  That  this  Paper  is  to  be  regarded  as 
a  compendious  Exhibition  of  our  Principles,  and  as  a  Direc- 
tory for  the  admission  of  Members,  who  are  to  be  considered 
as  acceding  to  the  principles  contained  in  this  Summary, 
according  to  the  measure  of  their  knowledge." 


PREFACE. 

A  Short  Exhibition  of  the  tenets  held  by  the  Secession 
Church  hath  long  been  necessary,  for  the  information  of  her 
members,  and  of  those  not  of  her  communion.  The  laudable 
zeal  which  led  her  members,  for  some  time  after  her  separa- 
tion from  the  judicatories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  to  in- 
quire minutely  into  her  principles,  may  be  supposed  to  have 
suffered  some  diminution. 

The  Doctrines  exhibited  in  the  Westminster  Confession  of 
Faith,  and  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  contain  a  stater 
ment  of  truth  so  extensive,  as  by  many  cannot  be  easily  ap- 
prehended and  remembered.  The  Reasons  of  Separation 
from  the  prevailing  party  in  the  Established  Church,  are  to 
be  sought  for  in  works  "which  many  of  the  people  do  not 
possess  and  have  never  read  ;  and  from  which,  if  they  should 
consult  them,  they  might  rind  it  difficult  to  obtain  a  distinct 
idea  of  the  grounds  of  secession.  In  these  circumstances,  it 
would  be  an  important  acquisition  to  many  Members  of  the 
Secession  Church,  to  have  a  view  of  her  principles,  so  plain 
that  it  could  be  easily  understood,  and  so  short  that  it  could 
be  remembered  without  difficulty. 

Such  an  abridgment  may  be  6f  use  to  those  who  are  not 
Seceders.  The  Testimony  of  a  Church  to  the  truth  ought 
not  to  be  shut  up  in  publications  to  which  many  can  have 
no  access,  or  which  may  deter  a  reader  by  their  size,  or 

him  by  the  multitude  of  particulars.    It  should  be  g 
that  all  may  read  and  understand.    The  interests  of  Relij 
call  upon  the  Secession  Church  to  lay  her  principle 
the  world  in  a  short  and  simple  form. 

A  publication  of  this  kind  might  have  been  protitaK 
nine,  but  seems  to  be  particularly  called  for,  when  a 
Re-union  of  Seceders  must  awaken   in   many  a  desire  t<» 
know  the  principles  on  which  their  agreement  is  founded, 
and  which  are  to  be  maintained  in  their  united  state. 

The  following  Summary  of  Principles  is  intended  to  an- 
these  important  purposes.     It  must,  however,  Km 
tinetly  understood,  that  it   i<  not  meant  to  sup 

r  authorised  Exhibitions  of  our  Principles,  or  even  to 
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withdraw  the  attention  of  Church-Membert  from   them. 

statement,  therefore,  is  to  be  viewed  as  only  an 
credited   abridgment   of  the  most   important  things    con- 
tained in  these  Exhibitions,  which  may  lead  some  to  ex- 
amine the  larger  publications  themselves,  and  may  give  that 
information  to  others,  which,  without  such  B  .  they 

WOtjld  not  DOSS 


DOCTRINAL     TRUTHS. 
OF  THE  SCRIPTURES. 


* 


The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament*, 
which  are  proved  to  be  the  word  of  God  by  miracles  ; — the 
fulfilment  of  prophecy  ; — the  excellency  of  the  truths  which 
they  contain ; — and  the  blessed  effects  which  they  produce; 
— are  the  only  rule  of  Faith  and  Practice. 

OF  GOD. 

There  is  only  One  God,  who  is  a  Spirit,  every  where  pre- 
vent, independent,  eternal,  infinite  in  knowledge,  power, 
holiness,  goodness,  and  every  other  perfection. — In  the  God- 
head there  are  Three  Persons,  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
Holy  Ghost,  who  are  one  in  essence,  and,  as  Persons,  are 
equal  in  power  and  glory. 

OF  THE  DECREES  OF  GOD,  AND  THE  EXECUTION  OF  THEM. 

God  hath  from  eternity,  for  his  own  glory,  unalterably 
decreed  every  thing  which  comes  to  pass.; — and  this  plan  of 
his  works  he  executes  in  Creation,  in  which  he  made  all 
tilings  very  good  ; — and  in  Providence,  in  which  he  upholds 
and  governs  every  thing  according  to  his  pleasure. 

of  man's  original  and  fallen  state. 

The  first  man  was  created  in  a  state  of  perfect  holii 
and  happiness  ;  but  by  the  breach  of  the  Covenant  oi 
Works,  which  God  had  made  with  him  for  himself  and  hi* 
natural  posterity,  he  brought  himself  and  them  into  a  state 
of  sin  and  miserv. — In  their  fallen  condition  mankind  are 
guilty  before  God  ;  and  their  whole  nature  is  depraved  ; — 
so  that,  in  this  state,  they  are  not  only  incapable  of  perform- 
actions  acceptable  to  God,  but  they  are  also  liable  to  pre- 
and  eternal  punishment ; — nor  have  they  any  ability  to 
deliver  themselves  from  this  condition. 

of  redemption. 

God  having,  in  sovereign  love,  before  the  world  beg 
ii  some  of  the  human  race  to  eternal  life,  through  sanc- 
tion of  the  Spirit  and  belief  of  the  truth,  did  enter  into 
knt  of  Grace  with  his  Son  for  their  salvation. 
The  Son  of  God   having  taken   the  human  nat 
-in,  into  union  with  his  Divine  Person,  and  bt 
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with  the  Holy  Ghost  in  that  nature,  was  thus  prepared  to 
finish  the  work  which  the  Father  had  given  him  to  do. 

Having,  as  the  surety  of  his  people,  been  made  under  the 
law,  he  perfectly  obeyed  its  precepts,  and  endured  its  curse. 
Thedignityof  his  person  gave  such  value  to  his  work,  that  their 
iniquities  were  expiated,  and  eternal  life  obtained  for  them. 

Upon  the  third  day  after  his  death,  he  rose  again  from 
the  dead,  and  afterwards  ascended  to  Heaven,  where  he  in- 
tercedes for  his  people, — receives  for  himself  glory  and  joy, 
— exercises  the  power  delivered  to  him  by  the  Father  fur 
the  benefit  of  the  Church  ; — and  at  the  last  day  he  shall 
descend  to  judge  the  world. 

OF  THE  APPLICATION  OF  REDEMPTION. 

The  Salvation  obtained  by  the  Son  of  God  is  presented,  as 
the  gift  of  Heaven,  to  all  who  hear  the  Gospel  ; — and  the  or- 
dinances of  religion  are  the  external  means  by  which  it  is 
applied  to  the  soul. 

These  are  rendered  effectual  by  the  Holy  Spirit  in  regen- 
eration, by  whom  the  sinner  is  enlightened  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  truth,— is  persuaded  and  enabled  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  God  in  the  Gospel, — and  is  made  spiritually  alive  to 
God  in  holiness. 

When  by  faith  a  man  receives  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  is  unit- 
ed to  him,  having  an  interest  in  his  imputed  righteousness, 
he  is  pardoned, — accepted, — and  made  an  heir  of  Heaven. 

The  work  of  holiness  begun  in  regeneration,  is  carried  on 
by  continued  communications  of  Divine  Grace,  by  which  the 
believer  is  preserved,  strengthened,  and  comforted,  till  he  is 
prepared  foT  being  removed  to  Heaven. 

At  death,  the  souls  of  believers  are  made  perfect  in  holi- 
ness, and  enter  into  glory. — Their  blessedness  shall  be  com- 
pleted at  the  last  day,  when  their  bodies  shall  be  raised 
incorruptible  ;  and,  after'being  judged,  they  shall  be  taken 
to  Heaven,  where  they  shall  be  perfectly  happy  in  the  full 
enjoyment  of  God  through  eternity. 

OF  THE  CONDITION  OF  UNBELIEVERS. 

They  who  will  not  by  faith  receive  the  Lord  Jesu«  the  Sa- 
viour, hut  continue  in  unbelief  and  disobedience,  increase  the 
depravity  and  wretchedness  of  their  natural  condition,  and 
avate  their  future  punishment  ; — at  death,  their  :■ 
art  to  the  place  of  torment ; — they  shall  after  v. 
to  shame  and  contempt; — they  shall  be  condemned  in 
nent,  and  they  shall  be  driven  away  into  everlast- 
ing misery. 


OF  PRACTICAL  RELIGION. 

As  faith  without  works  is  dead,  the  doctrine  stated  above 
should  lead7  and  where  sincerely  believed  will  lead,  to  holy 
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practice  ;  which  la  to  be  maintained  in  the  strength  of  Divine 

<Jra-  i  meritorious  of  any  blearing,  bm  rd  t<> 

rtty  of  I  i"<l  ; — from  a  principle  of  lore  to  him, — for 

the  glory  of  his  name,— as  the  evidence  of  faith  in  the  pro- 

thc  means  of  present  comfort,  a>  well  a^  a  pre- 

n  for  Heaven. 

OF  OUR  DUTY  TO  GOD. 

1  is  to  bo  served  by  seeking  after  the  knowledge  of  him 
in  his  works,  and  especially  in  his  Word  ; — by  searching  the 

Scriptures,  in  which  we  have  eternal  life  ;— by  prayer  and 
praise  : — and  these  services  ought  to  be  punctually  oba 

•ret  and  in  the  family. — Public  worship  should  be  con- 
scientiously attended. — The  Sabbath  is  to  be  Sanctified,  by 
spending  the  whole  day  in  religious  p1  so  much 

as  is  to  be  taken  up  in  the  works  of  necessity  and  mercy  ; — 
and  by  avoiding  all  worldly  thoughts,  conversation,  "and 
amusements. 

As  this  worship  is  offered  unto  the  Father  of  spirits  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  homage  of  the  heart, — with 
the  knowledge  of  Him, — a  holy  reverence  of  Him, — a  cl 

<>f   Him  as  the  portion*  of  the  soul; — fervent  love, — a 
ith, — and  a  surrendering  of  ourselves  to  his  disposal 
and  service. 

Under  the  New  Testament,  there  are  Two  S.u  i 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.     They  are  ordinano 
which  outward  signs  represent  spiritual  things. 

In  Baptism,  the  application  of  water  to  the  body,  in  the 

name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  signifies  the  wash- 

1  the  person  baptized  from  his  ^ins,  and  his  dedication 

vice  of  God. — This  ordinance  is  to  be  administered, 

iily  to  adults  newly  converted  to  the  faith,  but  al& 

the  infants  of  Church-Members.    m 

The  Lord's  Supper  is  to  be  observed  by  believers,  ai  a  me- 
morial of  Christ's  death, — as  a  public  profession  of  faith  in 
Him,  and  subjection  to  His  authority, — and  as  an  cxpre- 
<»f  the  communion  which  they  have  with  Him,  and  with  one 
another. — In  this  ordinance,  bread  and  wine  signify  Ili^  body 
and  blood,  or  the  sacrifice  He  once  offered  for  the  sins  of  men, 
which,  with  all  it^  benefits,  is  exhibited  to  believers,  for  the 
confirmation  of  their  faith,  and  their  advancement  in  holi- 
—  [t  is  pmfaned,  when  it  is  observed  in  a  state  of  unbe- 
lief, or  in  the  allowed  practice  of  sin. — The  act  of  communi- 
cating  ought  to  be  preceded  by  serious  examination  of  the 
and  character  h  1.  and  performed  in  the  exer- 

taith,  love,  repentance,  and  dedication  to  the  Lord. 

OF  THE  DUTIES  WHICH  A  CHRISTI  K)  HIMSELF. 

A  Christian  <>uLrht  to  ^hun  profane  swearing,  drunkenn< 

and  impurity  in  discourse  and  conduct, — suppr< 

and  mortify  the  lusts  from  which  these  and  o1 
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sins  proceed  :  and  as  God  who  hath  called  him  is  holy,  he 
should  be  holy  in  heart,  and  in  all  manner  of  conversation  ; 
studying  to  know  himself,  and  to  maintain  contentment,  pa- 
tience, meekness,  and  purity. 

OF  RELATIVE  DUTIES. 

They  who  believe  in  God,  are  under  special  obligations  to 
put  away  lying,  evil-speaking,  guile,  dishonesty,  and  quar- 
relling. As  parents  or  children,  husbands  or  wives,  masters 
or  servants,  rulers  or  subjects,  ministers  or  people,  they  ought 
to  be  mindful  of  the  duties  of  their  stations  ;  and  should 
form  these  and  all  other  services  they  owe  to  Society  as  per- 
sons who  fear  God,  and  are  desirous  to  do  to  others  what 
they  wish  that  others  should  do  to  them. — They  should  sub- 
mit themselves  in  all  things  lawful,  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical 
authority. — They  should  edify  one  another  in  love,  and 
should  cherish  a  spirit  of  scriptural  zeal,  for  advancing  the 
interests  of  the  Redeemer's  kingdom,  and  for  promoting  the 
salvation  of  mankind. 

All  these  services  should  be  performed  in  dependence 
upon  the  grace  of  God,  and  should  be  offered  to  him  for  ac- 
ceptance through  the  mediation  of  his  Son,  for  whose  sake 
only  they  can  be  graciously  received. 


OF  THE  CHURCH. 

The  Visible  Church  of  Christ  consists  of  all  those  who 
make  a  profession  of  the  true  religion,  and  their  children. 

The  communion  of  a  particular  church  is  the  public  asso- 
ciation of  those  who  are  agreed  with  regard  to  the  doctrine 
and  worship,  and  government  of  the  church  of  Christ,  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  divine  institutions  ;  and  those  who  are 
admitted  into  it,  should  have  a  competent  measure  of  know- 
ledge ; — should  have  a  credible  profession  of  their  faith  ; — and 
are  bound  to  a  conversation  becoming  the  Gospel,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  discipline  of  the  church. 

The  Office-Bearers  in  the  church  of  Christ  are  Teaching 
and  Ruling  Elders,  and  Deacons. 

As  the  Presbyterian  form  of  Church  government  is  the 
only  form   which    the    Secession    Church   acknow 
founded  upon,  and  agreeable  to,  the  word  of  God,  a  prac 
subjection  to  it  is  required  frojn  ail  her  members. 


REASONS  OF  SECESSION. 


The  Secession  did  not  originate  in  any  dissatisfaction  with 

?sed  principles  of  the  Church*  of  Scotland,  which 

a  precious  summary  of  Divine  Truth, — 

valuable  inheritance  they  have  received  from  their 

and  which  they  are  anxious  to  transmit  in  purity 

to  their  children.    But  for  some  time  before  they  wen 
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pelled  from  the  communion  of  the  national  Church,  a  tided 
defection  had  been  flowing  in  from  the  prevailing  party  in 
her  Judicatories,  whieh,  while  it  spared  the  erroneous  in  doe- 
trine,  and  the  irregular  in  conduct,  bore  down  the  Christian 
people  contending  for  their  v  .  and  those 

Ministers  who  testified  faithfully  .  -tical  mis- 

conduct. 

A  professor  of  Divinity,  in  one  of  the  Universities,  taught, 
that  the  souls  of  children  are  as  pure  and  holy  as  the  soul  of 
Adam  was  in  his  original  condition,  being  inferior  to  him 
only  as  he  was  formed  in  a  state  of  maturity  ;  and  that  the 
light  of  nature,  including  tradition,  is  sufficient  to  teach  men 
the  way  of  salvation.  For  these  doctrines,  subversive  of  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  a  process  was  instituted  against 
him,  in  which  it  was  clearly  proved,  that  he  was  chargeable 
with  teaching  publicly  these  and  other  errors.  But  so  far 
from  being  subjected  to  the  censure  he  deserved,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  retain  his  place  in  the  University  and  the  Church, 
and  the  General  Assembly  were  satisfied  with  declaring, 
That  some  of  his  opinions  were  not  evidently  founded  on  the 
word  of  God,  nor  necessary  to  be  taught  in  divinity  ; — and 
prohibiting  him  from  publishing  such  sentiments  in  future. 

The  "  Marrow  of  Modern  Divinity''  teaches,  "  That  God 
in  the  Gospel  makes  a  gift  of  the  Saviour  to  mankind  sinners, 
as  such,  warranting  every  one  who  hears  the  Gospel  to  be- 
lieve in  him  for  salvation  : — That  believers  are  entirely  freed 
from  the  law  as  a  covenant  of  works  : — That  good  works  are 
not  to  be  performed  by  believers,  that  they  may  obtain  sal- 
vation by  them."  In'the  unqualified  condemnation  of  these 
principles,  the  General  Assembly  materially  condemned  some 
of  the  most  important  doctrine's  of  the  Gospel  ;  such  as  the 
unlimited  extent  of  the  Gospel  call,  and  the  free  grace  of  God 
in  the  salvation  of  sinners. 

For  a  short  time  after  the  revival  of  the  Law  of  Patronage, 
in  1712,  such  a-  received  presentations  were  backward  to  ac- 
cept of  them,  and  the  Church  courts  were  unwilling  to  proceed 
to  their  settlement,  where  opposition  was  made  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  vacant  charge.  But  presentees  and  judicatories 
became  gradually  less  scrupulous,  and  several  settlements  af- 
terwards took  place,  in  reclaiming  congregations,  which  gave 
plain  evidence  that  the  rights  of  the  members  of  the  Church 
would  be  no  longer  regarded. — The  little  influence  which 
might  occasionally  be  left  to  the  people  in  the  choice  of  their 
Ministers,  was  destroyed  by  an  act  of  the  General  Assembly- 
passed  immediately  before  the  commencement  of  the  Seces-. 
sion.  This  act,  providing  that  where  patrons  might  neglect, 
or  decline  to  exercise,  their  rights,  the  Minister  should  be 
i)  by  a  majority  of  the  Elders  and  Heritors,  if  Protes- 
tant, was  unconstitutionally  passed  by  the  Assembly,  as  a 
great  majority  of  the  Presbvtcries,  who  gave  their  opinions 
upon  the  subject,  were  decidedly  hostile  to  the  measure. 
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Many  pious  and  faithful  Ministers  were  grieved  by  these 
defections  ;  but  being  deprived,  by  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  Assembly,  of  the  liberty  of  marking  their  disapprobation 
in  the  minutes  of  the  Court,  no  method  of  maintaining  a 
good  conscience  remained,  except  testifying  against  defection 
in  their  public  ministrations.  This  method  was  adopted  ; 
and  for  a  public  condemnation  of  these  corruptions  by  the 
Reverend  Ebenezer  Erskine,  a  process  was  instituted  against 
him,  which  terminated,  in  first  suspending  him  and  three 
of  his  brethren,  the  Reverend  Messrs.  William  Wilson, 
Alexander  Moncrieff,  and  James  Fisher,  who  had  joined 
him,  from  the  exercise  of  the  ministerial  office,  and  after- 
wards dissolving  their  relation  to  their  Congregations  and 
the  National  Church. 

During  the  progress  of  these  violent  proceedings,  they 
stated  a  formal  Secession  from  the  prevailing  party  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  constituted  themselves  "into  an 
Ecclesiastical  Court  for  the  support  of  the  important  cause 
in  which  they  had  engaged.  The  reasons  of  Secession  have 
since  that  period  gathered  strength  ;  for  though,  in  some 
parts  of  the  Church,  there  has  of  late  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  Evangelical  Ministers,  in  which  we  rejoice,  yet  it 
may  be  justly  doubted,  whether  upon  the  whole,  her  condi- 
tion is  not  worse  than  when  the  Fathers  of  the  Secession 
separated  from  her  communion. 

Several  prosecutions  for  error  have,  since  that  period, 
commenced  before  the  Church  Courts,  and  have  terminated 
in  a  way  which  manifested  a  lamentable  indifference  to  the 
purity  of  the  truth. — In  many  parishes  there  is  no  regular 
exercise  of  discipline,  and  in  some  there  are  not  even  resi- 
dent Ruling  Elders.  The  settlement  of  Ministers,  in  op- 
position to  the  minds  of  parishioners,  is  now  so  common, 
that  it  attracts  very  little  attention.  The  people  disregard- 
ed, either  quietly  "leave  the  Established  Church,  or  tamely 
submit  to  the  imposition  ;  and  Ministers  who  oppose  such 
settlements,  have  been  enjoined  to  attend  them,  and  thus  to 
countenance,  by  their  presence,  the  procedure  of  which  they 
disapprove. 

The  chief  reasons  of  Secession  then  are  : — The  sufferance 
of  error  without  adequate  censure  ; — The  settling  of  Minis- 
ters by  patronage  even  in  reclaiming  congregations; — The 
lect  or  relaxation  of  discipline  ; — The  restraint  of  minis- 
terial freedom  in  testifying  against  maladministration  : — 
and  the  refusal  of  the  prevailing  party  to  be  reclaimed. — For 

■  and  other  reasons,  that  they  may  carry  on  the  m 
Reformation,  in  which  their  pious  av  i  fervently 

laboured,  Seceders  ha  ted,  and  still  maintain  a  sepa- 

ration, from  the  Judicatories  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 

DIVISION  AND  RE-UNION  OF  THE  BBCBDBBft. 

Several  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  Secession,  a 
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difference  arose  in  the  Associate  Synod,  regarding  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  clause  in  the  Burobss  Oath  of  some  burghs, 

which  unhappily  produced  a  division   of  the  into 

two  Ix.dies.  This  division  was  a  causeof  much  grief  to  many 
pious  persons  in  both  bodies,  and  several  attempts  were  made 

t<>  lieal  it,  all  of  which  proved  ineffectual.  It  continued  for 
more  than  seventy  years;  when  a  spirit  of  conciliation  dif- 
fused itself  in  an  uncommon  measure,  through  both  sides  of 

ion.  Ministers  and  people  associated  for  conversa- 
tion and  prayer  upon  the  subject,  and  petitions  were  pre* 
I  to  both  Synods,  from  a  large  proportion  of  the  Con- 
; i ions  under  their  inspection,  requesting  them  to  adopt 
the  measures  which  might  be  necessary  for  effecting  a  Union. 
The  Synods  entered  upon  the  consideration  of  the  matter 
with  cordiality  and  zeal  :  a  Committee  H*j  appointed  to 
meet,  cm  posed  of  members  from  both  Synods,  to  prepare  a 
13a ms  of  Union. 

By  the  abolition  of  the  Burgess  Oath,  which  had  already 
been  effected  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  on  the  joint 
application  of  the  Sessions  of  both  sides  ;  and  by  the  gene- 
ral abolition  of  it,  which  soon  followed,  or  the  rescinding  of 
the  religious  clause  of  it  where  the  oath  itself  was  not  totally 
abolished,  a  principal  obstacle  to  their  re-union  was  removed  ; 
so  that  without  interfering  with  the  private  at  of 

either  party  as  to  the  grounds  of  the  original  difference,  they 
finally  agreed  on  a  Basis  of  Union,  of  the  following  purport. 

That  the  United  Synod  hold  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  as  the  only  rule  of  faith  and  manners  : — 
The  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  and  the  Lamer  and 
Shorter  Catechisms,  as  expressive  of  the  sense  in  which  they 
understand  the  Scriptures  : — The  Presbyterian  form  of 
Church  Government,  without  any  superiority  of  office  above 
that  of  a  Teaching  Presbyter,  and  in  a  due  subordination  of 
Church  Judicatories,  as  the  only  form  which  they  aeknow- 
e  to  be  founded  upon  and  agreeable  to  the  word  of  God  ; 
together  with  the  Directory,  as  a  compilation  of  excellent 
rules  : — The  validity  of  the  Reasons  of  Secession  from  the 
prevailing  party  in  the  Established  Church  : — And,  the  pro- 
priety of  the  conduct  of  our  Ancestors,  in  entering  into  Co- 
venants for  the  support  of  the  Truth  and  of  Religious  liber- 
ty ;  and  of  Public  Covenanting  when  the  circumstances  of 
Providence  require  it. 

This  Basis  was  submitted  to  both  Synod-,  and,  after  ma- 
ture deliberation,  was  approved  of  in  1820,  when  they  united 
into  one  Society,  to  be  denominated  The  United  Associate 
Synod  ;  and  may  they  walk  in  love,  and  in  the  fellowship  of 
the  Gospel,  earnestly  contending  for  the  faith  once  delivered 
unto  the  saints. 

Extracted  from  the  minutes  nf  the  United  Associate  Synod,  by 
William  Kidston,  Synod  Clerk. 
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III— FORMULAS  OF  THE  UNITED  SECESSION 
CHURCH, 

With  the  Alterations  agreed  on,  May  22,  1828,  being  the  now 
Authorised  Formulas, 

I.    FORMULA  OF  ORDINATION  OF  MINISTERS. 

Question  I.  Do  you  believe  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  to  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  only  rule  of 
faith  and  manners  % 

Q.  II.  Do  you  acknowledge  the  "Westminster  Confession 
of  Faith,  with  the  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  as  the  con- 
fession of  your  faith,  expressive  of  the  sense  in  which  you 
understand  the  Scriptures  ;  and  do  you  resolve,  through  Di- 
vine Grace,  firmly  and  constantly  to  adhere  to  the  doctrine 
contained  in  the  said  Confession  and  Catechisms,  and  to  as- 
sert and  defend  it  to  the  utmost  of  your  power  against  all 
contrary  errors  ;  it  being  always  understood  that  you  are  not 
required  to  approve  of  any  "thing  in  these  books  which 
teaches,  or  may  be  supposed  to  teach,  compulsory  or  perse- 
cuting and  intolerant  principles  in  religion  ? 

Q.  III.  Are  you  persuaded  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
the  only  King  and  Head  of  his  Church,  has  appointed  therein 
a  form  of  Government  and  discipline  distinct  from,  and  not 
subordinate  to,  Civil  Government  ;£and  is  the  Presbyterian 
Form  of  Government,  without  any  superiority  of  office  above 
that  of  a  Teaching  Presbyter,  and  in  a  due  subordination  of 
Church  Judicatories,  the  only  form  of  Church  Government 
which  you  acknowledge  as  founded  upon,  and  agreeable  to, 
the  Word  of  Godp  And  do  you  promise  to  submit  to  the 
>aid  government  and  discipline,  and  that  you  will  not  at- 
tempt the  prejudice  or  subversion  of  it ;  but,  to  the  utmost 
of  your  power,  in  your  station,  maintain,  support,  and  de- 
fend the  said  government  and  discipline,  together  with  the 
purity  of  worship  received  and  practised  in  this  church  ? 

Q.  IV.  Are  you  persuaded  that  public  religious  Vowir 
Covenanting  is  a  moral  duty,  to  be  I  when  the  cir- 

tancea  of  Providence  require  it  ?  Do  you  approve  of  the 
method  adopted  by  our  Reforming  Ar.  r  mutual 

excitement  an< !  ration  and 

vows  to  Cod  ;  and  do  you  acknowledge  that  we  are  ill 

ations  to  maintain  and  prosecute  the  work  of  Re- 
formation begun,  and  to  a  great  extent  carried  on,  by  tfteml 

Q.  V.  Do  you  coi  till  valid,  those  r 

km  from"  the  Judicatories  of  the  Established  Church, 
which  are  stated  in  the  Testimonies  emitted  by  the  Secession 
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Church  ;  namely,  the  sufferance  of  error  without  adequate 
censure ;   the  infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
People,  in  the  choice  and  settlement  of  their  Ministers  under 
the  law  of  Patronage ;  the  neglect  or  relaxation  of  I  > 
the  restraint  of  ministerial  freedom  in  opposing  mal-a 
nistration  ;  and  the  refusal  of  the  prevailing  party  to  I 
claimed?     Do  you  approve  of  the  principles  and  design  of 
the  Secession,  for  the  more  fall  illustration  of  which  the 
timony,  as  adopted  by  the  United  1 1  in  Sep- 

tember L 827,  has  been  emitted?    Anddoyou,  thro 
resolve  to  prosecute  the  design  of  the  Secession  1 

Q,.  VI.  Do  you  promise  that  you  will  submit 
willingly  and  numbly,  in  the  spirit  of  n 
monitions  of  the  Brethren  of  this  Presbytery,  agreeably  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  to  be  subject  to  them  in  the  Lord, and 
to  the  other  Presbyteries  of  the  Association,  and  to 
United  Associate  Synod  of  the  Secession  Church,  as  the  Lord 
in  his  Providence  shall  cast  your  lot? 

Q.  VII.  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  Jesus  Cii 
and  the  desire  of  saving  souls,  and  not  worldly  desi 
terests,  as  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  your  great  mo- 
tives and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  functions  of  the 
Holy  Ministry  ? 

Q,.  VIII.  Have  }rou  used  any  undue  methods,  either  by 
yourself  or  others,  to  procure  this  call  ? 

Q.  IX.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  and  grace  of  Jesus 
Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  rule  well  your  own  house  ; 
to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life,  and  faithfully,  diligently, 
and  cheerfully,  to  discharge  all  the  parts  of  the  ministerial 
work,  to  the  edifying  of  the  Body  of  Christ?  * 

Q.  X.  Do  you  accept  of  the  call  to  be  Pastor  of  thi<  A 
ciate  Congregation,  and  promise,  through  grace,  to  perform 
all  the  duties  of  a  faithful  Minister  among  this  people,  in 
preaching  the  gospel  among  them,  "  not  with  the  en: 
words  of  man's  wisdom,'1  but  in  its  purity  and  simpl; 
"not  shunning  to  declare  all  the  counsel  of  God;"  as  also 
in  catechising,  exhorting  from  house  to  house,  visiting  the 
sick,  and  performing  whatever  other  duties  arc  incumbent 
OB  you  from  the  word  of  God,  as  a  faithful  minister  of  J 
Christ,  for  convincing  and  converting  sinners,  and  for  edi- 
fying the  Church  of  the  living  God  ? 

'  Q.  XI.    And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  promise, 
through  grace,  as  you  shall  be  answerable  at  the  coming 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  his  saints,  and  as  you  would 
be  found  in  that  happy  company  at  his  second  coining  ? 

*  Here  the  Moderator  will  ?ive  the  Congregation  an  opportunity  of 
testifying  their  adherence  to  their  Call  by  holding  up  the  right  hand. 
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2.   FORMULA  OF  ORDINATION  OF  ELDERS. 


The  first  five  Questions  the  same  as  in  the  preceding  Formula. 

Q.  VI.  Do  you  promise  that  you  will  submit  yourself,  will- 
ingly and  humbly,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to  the  admoni- 
tions of  the  Brethren  of  this  Session,  agreeably  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  to  be  subject  to  them  in  the  Lord? 

Q.  VII.  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  Jesus  Christ, 
and  the  desire  of  saving  souls,  and  not  worldly  designs  or  in- 
terests, as  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  your  great  mo- 
tives and  chief  inducements  to  enter  into  the  office  of  Ruling 
Elder  in  this  congregation  ? 

Q.  VIII.  Have  you  used  any  undue  methods,  either  by 
yourself  or  others,  to  procure  your  election  to  this  office  ? 

Q,.  IX.  Do  you  accept  of  the  call  of  this  congregation  to 
the  office  of  Ruling  Elder  ;  and  do  you  engage,  in  the  strength 
and  grace  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  rule  well 
your  own  house  ;  to  live  a  holy  and  circumspect  life  ;  and 
faithfully,  diligently,  and  cheerfully,  to  discharge  your  du- 
ties as  a  ruling  Elder  ? 

Q.  X.  And  all  these  things  you  profess  and  promise, 
through  grace,  as  you  shall  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  with  all  his  saints,  and  as  you  would 
be  found  in  that  happy  company  at  his  second  coming  ? 


3.     FORMULA  OF  LICENSE  OF  PROBATIONERS. 
The  first  five  Questions  the  same  as  in  No.  1. 

Q.  VI.  Do  you  promise  that  you  will  submit  yourself, 
willingly  and  humbly,  in  the  spirit  of  meekness,  to" the  ad- 
monitions of  the  Brethren  of  this  Presbytery,  agreeably  to 
the  Word  of  God,  and  to  be  subject  to  them  in  the  Lord, 
and  to  the  other  Presbyteries  of  the  Association,  and  to  the 
United  Associate  Svnod  of  the  Secession  Church,  as  the  Lord 
in  his  Providence  shall  cast  your  lot  ? 

Q.  VII.  Are  zeal  for  the  glory  of  God,  love  to  Jesus 

Christ,  and  the  desire  of  saving  souls,  and  not  worldly  de- 

-  or  interests,  as  far  as  you  know  your  own  heart,  vour 

great  motives  and  chief  inducements  to  devote  yourself  to 

the  service  of  God  in  preaching  the  Gospel  ? 

Q.  VIII.  Do  you  engage,  in  the  strength  and  grao 
->  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Master,  to  live  a  holy  and  cir- 
cumspect life  ;  and  faithfully,  diligently,  and  cheerfully,  t«> 
discharge  your  duty  as  a  Preacher  of  the  Gospel  ? 
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Q..  IX.  And  all  these  things  you   profess  and  promise, 
through  grace,  ms  you  shall  be  answerable  at  the  coming  of 
the  Lord  Jbsi  s  Christ,  with  all  his  Saints,  an<l  as  you  would 
:nd  in  that  happy  company  at  his  second  coming  ? 


THE  END. 


James  Burnet,  Pnuttr,  East  ThiMk  Street  Lane. 
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